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OeS akdua tbtdstib notitatim tuBi; notis aqctohitatui: onoiiHtu, xraoBm; 

OBBCDUB, LDCBU; PASTIDITIB, QSAIICUlIi DUBnB, nDUl; OHNIBUB TBBO NAIDBAll. 
BT NATOBAL aVA OVNIA. 

Itaqdi btiah noM ABaacnns, voluissi abukdb pulchbuu ciQDa iu«NincnM eh. 

(It ia ft difficult thing to give newneis to old things, ftuthoritr to new thingi. beaut; to 
tlungi out o( use, fame to the obecure, favor to the hstetul (or ugly), credit to the doubUnI, 
natuM to «U and all to nature. To auch, nererifaelew aa cannot attain to all theses it ia 
greatly commendabk and inagiuficial to have attempted the aame. 

Punt, — pretace to his Natural Bitlorg. 
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A SERMON 

We looked tat U^t, bat behold obectirit;.— le^kh 6»i». 

UNDER the deep gloom that tonight oppresses every heart, I 
fear I shall not be able to find words or command an ut- 
terance, batting the occasion. Indeed at a time like this, 
when the voice of God is heard out of the thick darkness, saying 
"Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted in &e earth," 
speech seems almost a sacrilege. 

The nation is black with astonishment; terror-stricken and 
dumb at the ghastly tragedy of treason and crime in the Capital. 

Our pulses freeze, our breath congeals, and our flesh grows 
damp and cold with an icy sweat as the frightful message breaks 
from the wires: "The President has been assassinated." Fearful 
as we knew the crisis to be through which we are passing, depraved* 
reckless, desperate and blood-thirsty as we knew the forces to be 
with which we were contending, still no one thought that in the 
nineteenth century, in a land of ripened civilization, and under 
the genial nurture of Christian institutions, a crime like this was 
possible. 

This is no time for recrimination — ^no time for words <A bit- 
terness or for pf^san impeachments — but under the deep shadow 
of this great sorrow, tmder the intense agony of the national heart, 
there is, but one conviction, one verdict, the verdict of a profoimd 
and ominous silence. Tliis national assassination — ^this attempted 
butchery of the Government! You know what it is. It is the 
murderous recoil of the Slave Power; the deadly thrust of treason 
at the nation's life; this it is — nothing less, nothing else; and when 
the nation shall speak, it will as with the voice of God pronounce 
accordingly, and decree the utter extermination of this "mystery of 
iniquity." 

Yes, it was treason, it was the Rebellion, it was the infernal 
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wickedness of Slavery that sped the ball and plunged the dagger 
of assassins for the life of Abraham Lincoln and William H. Seward. 
And for what? Because they had fiercely and stubbornly assailed 
Slavery? No; for their record neither charges them with this 
offence nor accredits th^n with this virtue. But it was because 
these men were the embodied life of the nation, entrusted with its 
authority and power; set for its defence and charged with the em- 
plc^ment of its forces for the suppression of insurrection and the 
punishment of "evil doers." 

Ah, friends, it was not Abraham Lincoln that slavery assas- 
sinated, but the mighty constituency of freedom which he repre- 
sented — the NATION — ^you and your children in all coming gen- 
erations. Depend upon it, the same deadly hate of Uberty that 
took the life of the President would, with the same cold-blooded 
villainy, take the life of every loyal citizen in the land ; and nothing 
but our military superiority and the crushing power of our veteran 
lemons, has thus far prevented this exterminating vengeance from 
reaching your doors, and from pouring out your blood upon your 
very hearthstones and altars. We shall at length leam— God 
grant not too late — that the price of Uberly is alwi^s and every- 
where eternal vigilance, and that every compromise with its an- 
tagonisms of every form — especially with slavery — is sure to be 
followed by an avenging retribution of woe. 

All along under the conservative pohcy of Mr. Seward and 
the guileless, forgiving temper of the President, the Administra- 
tion has dealt forbearingly with the BebeUion; anticipating with 
an unseeming haste every favorable crisis, to pronounce terms of 
reconciUation, lenient in the extreme; seeking by kindness, if pos- 
nble, to win its victims back to loyalty and peace. But as you 
know, every overture has been met with defiant contempt and 
scorn. And this is their reward — aastusination! 

The Rebellion, instead of being subdued by this kindly ruling 
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of Administrative clemency, becomes reckless aad desperate, and 
culminates in a crime that has no parallel upon the pages of history. 

Caesar fell while enslaving the nations and while crushing 
out the liberties of Rome. Abraham Lincoln fell while undoing 
"heavy burdens" — while "proclaiming liberty to the captives" 
and while saying to the oppressed "Go free." 

What will the civilization of the world say to this? When 
the bloody deed crosses the Atlantic, Europe will put on sables and 
go into mourning. 

In cottage and palace, in workshop and counting-room, but 
especially in the dwellings of the poor, tears will be freely shed 
for his trntimely end. From the frozen Russias to the sunny plains 
of Italy, from the Alps to the rugged hills of Wales and Scotland 
will be heard one deep wail of sorrow, one lengthened sob of sym- 
pathy with us in our great woe. Mr. Lincoln was honored and 
loved by the people in Europe scarcely less than at home. He is 
the world's martyr of freedom, and history will canonize him as 
such. And history will also write that this darkest crime in the 
annals of the world was committed in the capital of the United 
States; that the Chief Magistrate of the nation — the generous, 
forbearing and noble Abraham Lincoln — ^was brutally murdered 
at the instigation and under the cognizance of the Confedera(7, 
and at the very moment too, when, in the flush of victory, he was 
meditating only clemency and good-will to his enemies. 

His last inaugural! How sweet and gentle and Christian 
its spirit! What fairness and integrity, blended with what for- 
giving tenderness and love! It breathes the fragrance of saint- 
^p, and seems, as we now read it, almost like a pensive prophecy 
of his impending doom. Had he known it was to be his farewell 
address to the American people it could scarcely have been more 
befitting; so childlike, so simple, so pure in thought, so chaste in 
diction and spirit, the whitest marble will not be white enou^ for 
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its tablet, nor the purest gold fine enough for its lettering! It 
will go out to the world and on down to history as a witness of the 
damning guilt of a treason that could seek the blood of so good, so 
just a man. 

But, thanks to God, though the executive strength and gloiy 
of the nation has fallen, yet the nation still lives and will live; and 
will live to visit iq>eedily the extreme penalty of justice upon all 
the complicities and accessories of this crime. The Nation will 
now arise and gird itself to fulfill the retributive ends of Providence. 

Henceforth the passwords along all our lines will be "No more 
dalliance with Slavery" — "no lenient leaning toward traitors" — 
"no easy paroles for assassins" — ^but "Justice, stem justice." 

If the blood of righteous Abel cried to Heaven for vengeance, 
how much more the blood of honest Abraham Lincoln. And the 
cry of his blood will be heard and answered. A Nemesis more 
certain than that which brooded over Egypt, and a destruction 
more terrible than that which overwhelmed Pharaoh and his hosts 
in the sea, wiU sweep this brutal slave power from the earth. 

But the great lesson of this Providence — ^for in its permission 
it is providential, is one of profound penitence and humiliation. 
It says to us as a people "Humble yoiu-selves under the mighty 
hand of God, that in due time he may exalt you, casting all your 
care upon Him, for he careth for you." 

Yes, my friends, God hag cared for us, cares for us now, and 
will I trust, care for us to the end. 

Not more immediately or faithfully did he lead Israel in the 
wilderness than he has led us in this terrible conflict. 

All our reverses and failures, as well as victories and successes, 
have been timed and graduated to our moral discipline. 

The mission of Israel was the unsparing extermination of 
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the Canaanites "root and branch" from the land. Not because 
God delighted in judgment, but because of their abominable wick- 
edness. 

They had filled the land with their idolatiy and pollutions 
till it was ready to "vomit them out". "The cup of their iniquity 
was full." They were only fit to be destroyed. But when Israel 
began to be loiient and sparing, whether from interest or a false 
sympathy, then the divine judgments fell upon them. Saul, for 
sparing Agag, a royal monster whom God commanded to be de- 
stroyed, lost his throne. I fear this nation has never yet himibled 
itself "under the mighty hand of God." We have been forced into 
this conflict at every step, and have been ready to draw back just 
as soon as the murderous clutch of Slavery relaxed from our throat, 
and our life was felt to be released from absolute jeopardy. The 
war in its earlier dates had, I fear, little of moral principle. It 
was a simple struggle of the National authority against di^te- 
gration — ^that was all. 

Even Mr. Lincoln said he "would save the Union with Slavery 
if he might; without Slavery if he must; but at all events the 
Union." 

Was this his sin for which he was only permitted to see the 
Union "saved without Slavery," but forbidden to remain to en- 
joy it? But God soon gave us to understand that the Union could 
not be saved with slavery. He gave us no indications of final 
success till we made right and truth and justice supreme; and as 
we have fought "on this line" we have been successful, and as we 
have declined from it we have failed. 

Every attempt to engross a premature peace has been fol- 
lowed by some oorrespon(^g bUght and jud^ent, will be to the 
end. **We mud finish the work toe are in." We must destroy 
slavery or God will destroy us. 

Is it said that we have sins at the North as well as at the 
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South? Doubtless, but the great sin of the North has been and 
is its persistent and ahnost invincible complicity with slavery, 
clinging to us like idolatry; or the "sin of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat wherewith he caused [the seceding tribes of] Israel "to sin." 

All along the Rebellion has drawn its life, its ability to endure, 
its purpose and hope of final success from partisan sympathy in 
the North, rather tiian from the exhausted resources and waning 
vitality of the South. 

And our great danger at this moment, as the miUtary power 
o! the South is broken under the tread of our victorious legions, is, 
that we shall have under the parole policy an invasion of assassins 
at our very shrines and hearthstones. 

In vain do we cry "Peace, peace, when there is no peace," 
More than once or twice or thrice has -this soft policy of allowing 
crime to go unwhipped of justice, well-nigh ruined us. We have 
borne with treason in high places, shirked the "ministry of ven- 
geance in the punishment of evil-doers," till villainy assmned, not 
without reason, that we "held the sword in vain," and that crime 
might be committed with impimity. 

Indeed for years past, in all judicial and governmental rela- 
tions, we have practically ignored the Divine authority and a retri- 
butive Providence. With an almost atheistical license we have 
set aside right and truth and equity, and have said "How doth 
God know, and is there knowledge with the Most High?" We 
have gloried in our liberty and free institutions as if they were the 
purchase of our own valor and strength, while at the same time 
bartering them away under the rulings of a servile expediency and 
sordid avarice, presuming that we could keep our goodly heritage 
by partizan frauds, and alliance with iniquity. But the voice of 
this Providence is, "Verily there is a God in the earth that judgeth 
righteously." "By terrible things in righteousness wilt Thou 
answer us, God, of our salvation." 
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Let us, under this dark cloud, bow down with unfeigned 
humility before the Almighty. We are to-day a stricken nation, 
a bereaved people. God grant that we may be a truly htuubled 
people. If this does not bring us into the dust and renew our 
faith Godward, I know not what the end will be. But I trust it 
will. The very.severity of the discipline indicates a gracious pur- 
pose, and we ma^ hope soon to hear God say unto us, "For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee, but with everlasting mercies will I 
gather thee." I believe God will bring us safely out of this con- 
flict, and settle us upon our old foundation, and that this baptism 
of blood will consecrate us to that higher civilization of Christian 
principle and universal justice which Providence seems about in- 
augurating for the world. 

Indeed, the death of Mr. Lincoln seems like an expiation — 
like a propitiatory offering to stay some brooding vengeance for 
our guilt: like a fulfillment of some necessity "that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation perish not." 

Ah, how little did he think when he said "If it be needful that 
for every drop of blood drawn by the lash, one should be returned 
by the sword," that his own blood would be required to fill up the 
full measure of restitution! 

Nor, bad he known it, would he with any less of religious 
reverence have said "the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether." 

His last will and testament, of which his poor dumb wounds 
are the seal, was his Proclamation of Emancipation — the bequeath- 
ment of freedom to four millions of slaves. It was his dying trust 
to the Nation; and the American people, without distinction of 
party, will gather around his bier, and by his scarcely staunched 
blood swear they will see it executed. It has taken a long and pain- 
ful discipline to strengthen and nerve the national heart for this 
work; again and again we have faltered and sought to be excused. 
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But the spell is broken. This bloody act comes with the 
authority of "a voice out of Heaven" saying "Come out of her 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins and that ye receive 
not of her plagues. For her sins have reached unto (rod, and God 
hath rewarded her iniquities. Reward her even as she rewarded 
you, and double unto her double according to her works. In the 
cup which she hath filled full to her double. How much she hath 
glorified herself and lived dehciously, so much torment and sorrow 
give her. For she saith in her heart, I sit a queen and shall see no 
sorrow. Therefore shall her plagues come in one day — Death, 
Mourning and Famine, and ^e shall be utterly consumed, for 
strong is the Lord God that judgeth her. Rejoice over her thou 
Heaven, and ye holy Apostles and Prophets, for God hath avenged 
you on her. For in her was found the blood of Prophets and 
Saints and the souls of men." 

How literally the word of the Lord has been fulfilled in the 
destruction of tJiis Antichrist of the South — ^the Slave Power 
in arms against God and biunanity, the sudden downfall of the 
Rebellion will show. 

Like Babylon of old when the time of her judgment had come, 
in one diort week this stupendous treason has i)erished. Its proud 
and defiant armies have been routed and scattered, its haughty 
' captains led as captives, and the arch-traitor himself, with his 
bloody hands clutching miUions of gold wrenched by extortion 
from the rich or wrong from the sufferings of the poor, is a fugitive 
and vagabond upon tJie earth. 

Who will not, in the language of the Psalmist, pray "So let 
thine en^nies perish, O Lord?" 

Shall we then hold all the Southern people responsible for this 
crime? By no means. I doubt not there will be tears of as sin- 
cere sorrow shed at the South as at the North; and if permitted 
multitudes would mingle their tears with ours around the remains 
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of a President than whom none ever loved them more, or more 
earnestly sought their good. Against the innocent deluded people 
of the South we disavow all vindictive feeling and purpose. Our 
spirit towards them is that breathed in the prayer of the dying 
Saviour — 'Tather, forgive them, for th^ know not what they 
do." But for treason and for slavery, out of which treason with 
all its kindred villainies has grown we have no feeling but that of 
the most intense hatred, and no words but those of uncompro- 
mising and external execration. 

But in the midst of our deep sorrow it is sweet to know that 
this sudden call to martyrdom did not find Abraham Lincoln un- 
prepared. While making no ostentatious profession of piety, it 
is well known that he was in the daily practice of its devotional 
duties — the reading of the Scriptures and secret prayer; and that 
latterly his character had acquired additional strength and beauty 
from the refining charities and virtues of the Christian faith and 
experi^ice. Like Abraham of old he walked with God, and as he 
was the true friend of man, so I doubt not he was a true friend of 
God — a humble disciple of Him who was "meek and lowly," and 
who gave his life for the world. 

But it is difficult to feel that Mr. Lincoln is dead; that he is 
no longer among us and of us; that his benevolent, hopeful and 
trusting soul will no longer smile upon us; that his voice of fatherly 
counsel will no longer guide us; that his eyes of thoughtful saddened 
humor, themselves a prophecy of his truthful life and tragic dfeath, 
are closed forever. When we think of Washmgton, of the White 
House, of the Cabinet, it seems that he must still be there pre- 
siding, watching, counseling, restraining, guiding all. It is almost 
impossible to avoid the illusion that his hand is still on the hehn, 
guiding the Republic as she dashes on amid the billows of rebellion 
and civil strife. 

Indeed, the intense ezcitem^it of yesterday and to-d^; the 
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deep darkness brooding over the land, the sorrow stamped on every 
face, the mingled grief and consternation almost chiseled into 
every brow, and the wild throbbings of our hearts as the hard, 
stony fact has everywhere faced us, that the President has been 
assassinated — murdered under the very shadow of the Capitol — 
all this seems like a fevered dream; like the frightful shadings of 
some disturbed viaon of the night. 

But it is no dream, no fiction, no drama; it i» kiatory — a history 
more terrible than dream or fiction or drama — the histoiy of trea- 
son, conspiracy and blood. 

His body lies cold in its wounds at the Capital, but his spirit 
mingles with the noble army of Freedom's "confessors and mar- 
tyrs," and with the sainted heroes of our country gone before to 
the "better land." 

May God sanctify the Nation by this additional trial of its 
faith! What the future has for us none can tell; verily we know 
not what a day may bring forth. 

But God reigns. He can make the wrath of man to praise, 
and the remainder of wrath He can restrain. He can bring Ught 
out of darkness, life out of death, and freedom even out of the 
bloody conspiracies of slavery. 

God grant that the blood of Abraham Lincoln may cement 
the loyalty of the Nation, North and South, in one strong league 
and brotherhood to maintiun the national authority; to vindicate 
the national honor; to restore peace and to mete out to murderers, 
assassins and traitors such punishment as the protection of life 
and the safety of the RepubUc demand. 

Let us in this hour of national sorrow abstain from all parti- 
zan animosities and ungenerous personal reflections. 

And now, in the words of our beloved President, "with char- 
ity for all and with malice for none," putting away our tears and 
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crushing back the swelling emotions of our hearts, let us go forth 
"to finish the work we are in." 

And "may God think upon us for good," and "GUs good hand 
be upon us to give us an unexpected end," in restoring to us speedily 
national unity and a righteous, enduring peace. 

Ames 

THE OATH OF FREEDOM 

The beauty of our Israel, 

"Die nation's strength, the nation's towerl 
Twice chosen chief! loved, O how well! 

Hath fallen 'neath the assassin's power. 

Foul Treason, writhing in its shame, 

And Slavery, ravenous of blood 
Struck down, with murderous hate and aim 

UNCOLN— the friend of Man and God. 

Now by his flowing wounds we swear, 

Since Slavery hath broke the chain 
That bound us long, we'll never wear 

That bond of infamy again. 

We swear the Nation's holy soil, 

Baptized to freedom in his blood. 
Shall no more claim the bondman's toil, 

And only be by freemen trod. 

Help us, O God, this oath to keep. 

We pledge it in they sacred name; 
And when in death we are called to sleep. 

We'll swear our children to the same. 

A. G. P. 
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Gentlemen: 

The subject I have selected for my paper this evening, is the 
Life and Character of the late President of the United States of 
America, Abraham Lincoln. I have done so, because it is not yet 
five months since he was the great moving Spirit in that terrible 
drama there, which so agitated the world, and on which the curtain 
has not yet fallen. I have done so also, because in my humble 
opinion, his merits are not known in this country, and much under- 
valued, by the large majority, at all events. My endeavour has 
been, to analyse his life and character, so as to form some estimate 
of iiis true worth. 

Liverpool, 8th Sept., 1865. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN was bom on the 12th February, 1809, 
^^~\^m the State of Kentucky. Those who place faith in pedi- 
gree, in being the descendants of a good stock, will be dis- 
appointed to learn, that the only trunk which can be traced for 
the American President's family tree, is his grandfather, after 
whom he was named, who was a very poor backwoodsman in Ken- 
tucky, and who was murdered and scalped by the native Indians 
there, not far from the miserable log cabin which he occupied, some- 
time about the year 1780. Thomas Lincoln, the father of the sub- 
ject of this essay, was the unfortunate man's yoimger son, and was 
a mere infant when his father was murdered. He grew up without 
any education whatever, being employed about a farm from a very 
early age. In 1806, he married Nancy Hanks, who was mother 
of Abr^am Lincobi. Thomas Lincoln and his wife belonged to 
the despised class, styled in Kentucky, "the poor whites," but 
Mrs. I^iQoln was a superior woman of her class. She could not 
write, but she had the advantage of her husband, in being able to 
read: we find that they attended a Baptist chapel; that Mrs. Lin- 
coln was noted for piety, and was much respected by her neighbours. 
She was very desirous that her children should have some edu- 
cation, and when only seven years of age, Abraham was sent to a 
coimtiy school, in the neighbourhood. His school-days here, how- 
ever, came to a very early close, his father, with all his household, 
having emigrated to the free State of Indiana, in the autumn of 
1816, a very few months after he had been sent to school. 

Thomas Lincoln found his position, as "a poor white," be- 
coming too uncomfortable, as the planters in Kentucky grew rap- 
idly in wealth, and increased the number of slaves on their plan- 
tations. We learn his mode of life from the description of their 
new home, which little Abraham assisted his father to build, mere 
child as he then was. It was a simple log hut, eighteen feet square. 
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one room forming the entire dwelling; but some planks were laid 
across the rough joists overhead, maldng a sort of rickety loft, in 
which a small bed was fitted up for Abraham, and to which he 
ascended, at nights, by a ladder, for a good many years. Truly, 
this is a very himible origin — bom of poor and uneducated partita 
— despised, even among a slave population, where his childhood 
was passed* and his boyhood spent in a similar state of poverty, in 
a rude, uncultivated coimtry, where the only neighbours he could 
come in contact with were adventurous settlers, similar to them- 
selves, and thinly scattered. It would be difficult to find a more 
humble origin than this. 

Mrs. Lincoln had three children; a daughter, who was older 
than Abraham, and two sons, one of whom died, however, in in- 
fancy, so that Abraham was her only boy, and the special object 
of her care. She became still more desirous that he should be ed- 
ucated ; but there was either no school near their new home, or they 
could not now afford the ^qwnse of sending him to school, so she, 
herself, endeavoured to continue the lessons he had comm«iced 
b^ore leaving Kentucky, and Abraham, being a very apt, diligent 
boy, she had succeeded in teaching him to put his letters together, 
and to read, by the time he was nine years of age. She had just 
accomplished this, when she died, in the autumn of 1818. Abra- 
ham felt the loss of his excellent mother very deeply, and never 
alluded to her in his after-life, but in the terms of the strongest 
affection and regard. 

After the death of his mother, the boy displayed a strong love 
of reading, and devoured every book he could lay his hands upon. 
His desire for self -improvement was extraordinary; within a year 
after his m^other's death he conceived the idea of learning to write, 
and, without the assistance of any teacher, he proceeded to teach 
himself, collecting scraps of writing wherever he could pick them 
up, and working away with a piece of chalk, or the charred end of 
a stick, to imitate the letters, on any smooth surface he could find; 
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and, in this maimer, alone and unassisted, he had actually taught 
himself to write, before he was thirteen years of age. I have pic- 
tured to myself the little fellow, picking up his scraps of torn 
letters, and collecting his copies for imitation, in many di£Ferent 
ways, and getting them deciphered by some kind neighbour who 
mi^t be so far educated as to be able to do so, then scratching 
away, alone and unobserved, in some quiet comer; and in my en- 
tire study of this man's life and character, there is no portion of it 
on which I have dwelt with so much pleasure, as upon the young 
boy working out his first great conception; for, at his age, and in 
his situation, it was indeed a great conception, and a wonderful 
achievement to have accomplished it. This is the first view that 
breaks upon us of the character of Abraham Lincoln, and it does 
so at a very early stage of his life. Let us hope that ripening years 
will only expand and mature, and that no disease nor withering 
bUght may destroy or diy up, the promising fruit. 

About a year after his mother's death, his father married Mrs. 
Sally Johnston, a widow, with three diildren, and of the same social 
status as himself. This appears to have had little or no influence 
upon Abraham's life. He seems to have got on harmoniously 
enough with his new relatives, but they assisted in no way bis 
studies or efforts at self -Improvement; they bad little or no edu- 
cation, and had no taste whatever for reading or literature. When 
in his twelfth year, however, his father sent him again to school, in 
the neighbourhood, for a few months, where he was taught arith- 
metic, as far as the Ride of Three, and this completed the entire 
education, at school, which he ever received. He used frequently 
to say, when President of the United States, "that one year would 
embrace the whole teaching, by schoolmaster, he ever had in his 
life." 

Between the age of thirteen and twenty-one, there is Httle to 
mark his life. He was a tall, strapping lad, and at thirteen he had 
to do something toward the support of his father's house. There 
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was little choice of employment for him where Uiey dwelt, and that 
of a woodman, cutting down trees, and splitting rails, was the 
hardy occupation in which those years of his life were passed. He 
was expert also at the use of the rifle, and with it he added some- 
thing to the stock of the family larder. Thus, the years during 
which he passed from boyhood to manhood were spent in the 
most healthful, strengthening, and invigorating employment in 
which he could have been occupied, and formed that hard, wiry, 
muscular frame, for which he' was remarkable in after-life. Now, 
we are told in one of the biographic sketches of his life which I 
have seen, that during those years, he spent his evenings after 
labour, in reading and study; but reflective readers will naturally 
say: "Well, situated and occupied as he was, what are all the read- 
ing and study he can have done — his dwelling a log cabin mghteen 
feet square, with a rickety loft as a bedchamber, in which lived his 
father, sister, and step-mother, with two or three of her children, 
besides himself — in an outlandish sort of country, and with few 
neighbours, most of whom must have been as poor and as ignorant 
as themselves, how could a lad obtain books, or the opportunity 
for reading or study, of uiy consequence whatever? and that too, 
when he must have returned each evening fagged and ready for 
rest, to this miserable home, after his hard day's labour." This 
is the first view which naturally occurs to us, and we place little 
faith in any general statement "that he spent those evenipgs in 
reading and study." But, improbable or even impossible as it 
may appear, there is one little anecdote told of him, diuing this 
period, when he was about sixteen or seventeen years of age, and 
confirmed by himself, whto President, and a circumstance which 
occurred in 1832, when he was about twenty-three years of age, 
which, together, cast a great fight back over those eight years of 
his life, and prove, in the clearest and most satisfactory manner, 
that in spite of all those apparently insurmountable difficulties, 
he must have read, and cultivated his mind in no ordinary manner, 
during that period. When about sixteen or seventeen years of 
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age, and employed as I have mentioned, cutting down trees, and 
splitting rails, he had borrowed from a Mr. Crawford (a person in 
better circumstances than his father, for whom he had worked 
occasionally) a copy of the "Life of Washington," which he carried 
home with him, and commenced to read with great avidity on the 
evening he received it. Next morning, he placed it carefully in a 
comer, near the top of his bed, in the rickety loft I have previously 
described to you, but that day it rained heavily, and when he re- 
turned from his work in the evening, and pnx^eded to his comer 
to have his second feast, he found, to his dismay, that the rain had 
penetrated the leaky roof, and that his borrowed book was satu- 
rated with water, and much injured. What was he to do? He 
had no money with which to purchase another copy of the book, 
but he went straight to Mr. Crawford, told him bluntly what had 
occurred, and said: "I have no money with which to buy another 
copy of the book, but I shall work to you for the money, as I must 
restore it in as good order as I received it, or return you its value." 
So, Mr. Crawford fixed its value at three days* labour, and Abra- 
ham worked those three days for Mr. Crawford, and the damaged 
copy of "Washington" became his. What an eager searching 
after knowledge does this little anecdote betray; what a simple, 
straightforward honesty of heart does it shew! The next cir- 
cumstance sheds a very powerful flood of light upon the knowledge 
and acquirements he must have gained during those eight years. 
In March, 1830, his father moved from Indiana to the richer and 
more thriving State of Illinois, taking Abraham and alt his family 
along with him. Abraham obtained employment from a man of 
the name of OSutt, in a flat boat, which made trips to New Or- 
leans, being loaded with stores, which were sold at the plantations 
on the Mississippi. In July, 1831, this same Offutt, having con- 
ceived a strong liking for Abraham, placed him in charge of a shop 
and mill at New Salem, a little thriving town of Illinois; and the 
circumstance I have to relate to you is this: — Early in 1832 a war, 
called the Black Hawk War, broke out, and the citizens of 'l^fe^w 
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Salem formed a volunteer company to assist in putting it down. 
Abrahiun Lincoln joined this company, and, to bis astonishment, 
his comrades elected him their captain, without his having the 
slightest knowledge or expectation of their intention to do so. 
Nor was this all: on his return from a vety short campaign with 
his company, he was still more surprised, to be waited upon by a 
dentation of the citizens of New Salem, who proposed to nomi- 
nate him as a candidate for the Legislature of Illinois, at the 
election, then about to take place; and he was nominated, and al- 
thoiigh he was not elected at this time, a large number of votes 
were recorded for him. Now, let us pause here for a short space 
and consider this. Here is a young man, barely twenty-three 
years of age, and who has only resided in this New Salem for about 
nine months, elected captain of their company of volunteers, and 
that too, by the voice of the members, without his own knowledge; 
and, during a short absence with his company, lo! a large body of 
the citizens of New Salem select this young stranger as a fit and 
proper person to be their representative in the Legislature of their 
State. What is this New Salem? It is a thriving little town, in 
one of the most pro3petx>us states in the American Union, and its 
inhabitants are a sharp, intelligent enterprising people. Can this 
stranger, who has so rapidly impressed them with such a high 
opinion of his abilities, that they heap these honours upon him, 
be a raw, uneducated, uninformed lad, from the backwoods of 
Indiana? It woiild be absurd to ima^e such a case. And yet, 
this stranger is Abraham Lincoln, and he is utterly alone, with 
nothing whatever to recommend him: he has no friends, no money; 
he is only a servant, keeping a shop, and looking after a small mill 
for his master. How, then, can he have so impressed this people? 
There is one talisman only which can have been in his possession, 
and that talisman he must have possessed, however he obtained 
it — ^the talisman of acquired and cultivated knowledge, and the 
easy power of wielding it. I know not what books he read, or 
what piode of study he adopted in the backwoods and wretched 
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log cabin of Indiana; but here, we have befon^ us, at the age of 
twenty-three, a young man of such high attainments, that be at 
once commands the respect and honour, not mere^ of his com- 
peers in years, but of his seniors, in a strange, popiilous and active 
place, to such a degree, that they select him as a fit and proper 
person for high and most responsible honours. As certain, there- 
fore as I know that the student who wins the honours of wrangler 
at Cambridge, must have pored with earnest brain over his studies, 
do I feel satisfied that Abraham Lincoln must have read hard, and 
studied hard, by lamp or such Ught as he could procure, during 
those eight years of his life in the backwoods of Indiana. I think 
we may consider that the green fruit we looked at with so much 
pleasure, is still sound and healthy, and that it is ripening accord- 
ing to promise. 

As I have said, the canvass for him at this period was unsuc- 
cessful, but a large number of votes were recorded for him, and it 
was at this time he acquired the surname of "Honest Abe," a sur- 
name which he retained during the remainder of his life. Now, al- 
though we may at first glance be disposed to smile at this homely 
title, I doubt if, upon second thought — when we consider the man, 
and when we consider that it was first conferred by those who 
dealt with him in business, and that from this centre it gradually 
extended its range until it was confirmed by the voice of the Ameri- 
can nation — ^I say, that I doubt if we shall not regard it as one of 
the noblest titles which the American nation could have conferred 
upon him. 

It was shortly after this period that he formed another ex- 
traordinary resolution, for one in his circumstances — a resolution 
to study law, and become a lawyer. He had opened a shop upon 
his own account, but the business was not congenial to his tastes; 
and, having little or no capital, his honest ideas would not allow 
him to attempt to carry on business excepting on a very small scale. 
So, at his leisure hours, he proceeded, alone and unassisted, pre- 
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cisely upon the same principle as he had taught himself to write* 
to teach himself law — he borrowed several legal books, and com- 
menced to read. He found, however, that he could not hope, for 
yetas, to acquire a su£Scient knowledge of law to enable him to 
practice; and, as the profits of his shop were very small, he tried 
another mode of making a livelihood. He had formed the ac- 
quaintance of a Mr. John Calhoun, who gave him some lessons in 
surveying, and he commenced practice as surveyor upon his own 
account, about the beginning of 1834. In this he was very suc- 
cessful, uid was fully employed, and worked very hard ; but he still 
found time to prosecute his legal studies, and we shall soon see the 
best of all proofs of the labour and devotion with which he must 
have worked at those studies. 

In the August of this year, 1834, he was again brought for- 
ward as a candidate for the Legislature of Illinois, two years after 
his first nomination, and this time his election was carried by a 
large majority. Thus his political life commenced in the twenty- 
fifth year of bis age, and it is unnecessary for me here to say more 
regarding his success as a member of the Illinois Legislature, than 
simply to mention that in 1836, 1838, and 1840, he was re-elected 
and returned by very large majorities, sufficient proofs that he was 
esteemed a valuable representative by the people. 

We now arrive at the next great step in his career. In 1836 
he obtained a law licence; he has attended no college lectures, no 
lawyer's office; alone and unassisted, and with his time amply oc- 
cupied, as we have seen, has he read and studied law during the 
last four years only, and yet he has obtained a law licence. Did 
ever young lawyer, with every advantage, and with his whole time 
devoted to his studies, pass in shorter time? "It is absurd," we 
exclaim; "this fellow's knowledge of law must be mere surface, it 
ctm have no depth, it is presimiption in him to attempt practice." 
But what do we find? In April, 1837, the Hon. John T. Stuart, 
a lawyer in the first practice in Springfield, the capital of Illinois, 
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has assumed Abraham Lincohi as his partner, and he has removed 
to Springfield, and his name there, as a rising lawyer, is already 
high. This speaks for itself; and I shall not expatiate upon it, the 
limits of my paper will not permit me to do so, but the ripe fruit is 
DOW before us, and its qualities do not require to be pointed out or 
enlarged upon. 

I have now traced the life of Abraham Lincoln from childhood 
to his twenty-ei^th year. Bom in a very low grade of the white 
population in America, with no forefathers' name to stimulate his 
ambition, brought up from childhood to manhood in one of the 
poorest, rudest, and least cultivated States of the Union, and in 
one of the dreariest of homesteads, among poor and ignorant rel* 
atives, without friends, without influence, without advantage of 
any kind. And what do we find him now in his twenty-eighth 
year? We find him "Honest Abe," member of the Legislature of 
Illinois, twice returned, a lawyer of rising reputation, and partner 
of the Hon. John T. Stuart, of Springfield. 

I shall pass over the next twenty-four years of his life with a 
rapid glance. He has attained a position purely by his own un- 
assisted abilities, strength of purpose, and force of character, in 
which the powers he possesses, will steadily and rapidly tell their 
own tale — and that tale was simply told during those twenty-four 
years. He is now fifty-two years of age — he has risen to the top of 
the ladder in his profession, and has realized a fortune — he has 
risen to the top of the ladder as a politician, and is acknowledged 
leader of the largest party in the State — ^he has risen to the top of 
the ladder in his Nation — ^he is elected President of the United 
States of America — and he still retains his title of Honest Abe, a 
title now a household word. 

Before proceeding, however, to consider Abraham Lincoln as 
Presid^it of the United States, it is necessary to devote a short 
space to the question of slavery, and to the cause of the secession of 
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the Slave States from the Union, as there b much misconception 
regarding these questions in this countiy. I have to confess my- 
self that I was very strongly prejudiced against Abraham Lincohi 
and his government, when I commenced the study of his life, purdy 
from an utter misconception of these questions as they existed in 
America, and I believe my views were the general popular belief in 
England. I shall endeavour as briefly as possible to explain these 
questions. Everybody knows that the United States consists 
of a union of distinct and separate States, each of which sends its 
representatives to Congress; and that, previous to the late dis- 
ruption, most of the Southern States were Slave States, or States 
in which Slavery existed as an institution, while the States in the 
North were Free States, or States in which Slavery was not an in- 
stitution. But it is not so universally known, in this country, that 
every separate State has a distinct government or legislature of 
its own, which manages its own internal government, and origi- 
nates all laws that regulate its domestic aSairs; and that Congress 
has no power to interfere with the domestic laws of any State — it 
has only the power to veto any act before it is passed. A law, 
therefore, once passed in any State, and having received the sanc- 
tion of the President or the Governor appointed by him for that 
particuhir State, Congress is powerless to interfere with it; and, 
consequently, according to the Constitution of the United States, 
neither the President nor Congress can interfere with the institu- 
tion of slavery in any State in which it may exist as an institution. 
But if any State should attempt to extend the institution of slav- 
ery, or to increase the powers of the slave owner, they have the 
power to veto any such act. I may also state here that to the 
west of the present States exists a vast territory, peopled only by 
wandering tribes of Indians, and that large tracts of this territory 
are admirably adapted for being converted into sugar, tobacco, or 
cotton plantations, and that this territory belongs to the United 
States Government. Now, there was no doubt a very consider- 
able party of Abolitionists, who believed slavery to be a great 
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national sin, and that it ought to be abolished from the institutions 
of the country; but the two great parties who divided the States 
were the Democrats and the Bepublicans. The Democrats were 
principally slave owners in the Southern States, and those inter- 
ested commercially with them, and they maintained that the slaves 
were their property, in the same way as their horses or cattle, and 
that they were entitled to take their slaves with them wherever 
they chose, and to use them for doing the labour they were fitted 
for, in the very same maimer as they might take their horses or 
cattle along with them and apply them for their labour. In short, 
their effort was to extend and increase the powers of the slave 
owners. The Republicans were opposed to slavery on the same 
principles as the Abolitionists, but they supported the laws and the 
constitution of the United States, luid they would not permit any 
interference with these; in other words, they would allow no un- 
constitutional act to be committed. Their reply to the Democrats 
therefore was, "You may use your slaves within your own States 
according to the laws of your own States — we have no right to 
interfere with that; but you shall not bring your slaves as your 
horses or your cattle into our States, neither shall you take them 
into any portion of the western territories, and open out slave 
plantations or form new Slave States there; neither shall you in- 
crease the powers of the slave owner, if it is in our power to veto 
such a proceeding." And Abraham Lincoln was the leader of the 
Republican party when he was elected President, and there is no 
doubt that the Southern States, who had returned the President 
from their own class for many years, dreaded die growth of this 
Republican party, apd feared its able leader, now elected President. 
Hiey heard the cry, that slavery was a national sin, echoed from 
all sides, but they were bom and brought up with slaves for ser* 
vants, and their eyes were not opened to the crime of the insti- 
tution — ^while they saw ruin to their plantations, and no hope of 
opening up new and profitable plantations in the territories, in this 
growing feeling of horror at slavery. True, Abraham Lincoln 
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and his party said — "we shall not interfere with the institution of 
slavery as it exists in your own States, we have no right or power 
to do so, you may hold on by that as long as you choose ;" but they 
said at the same time, "you are committing a most heinous moral 
crime, and we shall veto any attempt on your part^ to increase the 
slave owners* powers; and we think it is only a question of time 
with your own consciences when you will yourselves emancipate 
your slaves." The Democrats, therefore believed that their only 
safety lay in forming an exclusive union among themselves, and the 
election of this Republican leader was a signal for their secession. 
In proof of the views which I have just stated, I shall read to you. 
in the first place, a protest which Abraham Lincoln and a Mr. 
Daniel Stone, when members of the legislature of Illinois, forwarded 
to Congress, and which was read to the House on the 3rd March, 
1837: 

"Resolutions on the subject of domestic slavery having passed 

both houses of the General Assembly at its present session, the under- 

ngned hereby protest against the passage of the same. 

They believe that the institution of slavery is founded on both 
injustice and bad policy, but that the promulgation of abolition doc- 
trines tends to increase rather than abate its evils. They beUeve 
that the Congress of the United States has no power under the con- 
stitution to interfere vitb the institution of slavery in the different 
States. 

They believe that the Congress of the United States has tbe 
power under the constitution to abolish slavery is the District of 
Columbia, but that the power ought not to be exercised unless at the 
request of the people of said district The difference between these 
opinions and those contained in the said resolutions is their reason for 
entering this protest 

Signed, 

Daniel Stone 
Abbaham Lincoln." 

Now, this protest contains the precise sentiments and prin- 
ciples advocated by Abraham Lincoln from that date until he 
84 
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issued his great emancipation proclamation in 186i, that being 
then a legal penalty to which the Secessionists had exposed them- 
selves, besides being a measure towards subduing the rebellion. 
I might give innumerable quotations, both from his speeches and 
letters over those twenty-five years, in proof and illustration of 
this, but that would be tedious; and I therefore merely state that 
such is the fact, and that these sentiments and principles wiU be 
found embodied in the resolutions adopted by the RepubUcan party 
at their convention, held at Chicago in 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
being the acknowledged leader of the party at that date. The 
following quotation will also prove to you what was the cause of 
the Southern secession: The delegates of the States of Alabajna 
(one of the seceding States) held a convention on the 11th January, 
1861, and passed an ordinance which commenced with the follow- 
ing clause: 

"Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Ham- 
lin to the o£Sce of President and Vice-Frendent of the United States 
of America, by a sectional party avowedly hostile to the domestic in- 
stitutions, and to the peace and security of the people of the State of 
Alabama, preceded by many and dangerous infractions of the con- 
stitution of the United States by many of the States and people of 
the northern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and menadng 
a character as to justify the people of the State ot Alabama in the 
adoption of prompt and dedded 'measures for their future peace and 
security: Tl^fore be it declared and ordained by the people of the 
State of Alabama, in convention assembled, that the State of Ala- 
bama now withdraws, and is hereby withdrawn, from the Union 
known as the United States of America, &c.' " 

That declaration contains the groimds upon which all the 
other States seceded, so that it is unnecessary for me to give any 
further quotations in proof of the cause of their secession. 

Now, the sectional party referred to is the Republican party, 
fuid their whole avowed hostility to the domestic institutions of the 
Union is contained in Abraham Lincoln's and Daniel Stone's pro- 
test, which I have just read to you. 
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I shall not fatigue you further with discussing the point, but 
I trust I have made myself somewhat clear upon it, as it is of the 
utmost consequence in considering the character of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Truth, sterling honesty, and uprightness form the bulwarks 
of his massive character, and if these can be torn away the hulk 
would be sadly damaged. He has been charged, in this country, 
with making slavery a stalking-horse to gain the sympathies of 
England, while that question was a pure sham on his part, as he 
had no desire to interfere with slavery, and his own words are 
quoted in proof of this. Now, I trust I have made it clear to you 
Uiat slavery was the root of the whole difference which occasioned 
the Southern secession; and that the principles advocated by Ab- 
raham Lincoln, with regard to slavery, were never changed by him 
from the commencement of his political career until he issued his 
great emancipation proclamation. I consider him one of the most 
consistent politicians to be met with in history, as I have been im- 
able to find the slightest change, or disposition to waver, in his 
whole political life. 

The first six States to secede were South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Texas; and the delegates from 
these seceded States held their first convention at Montgomery on 
the 4th February, 1861, and on the 18th of that month they in- 
augurated Jefferson Davis president, and Alexander H. Stephens 
vice-president of their confederacy. 

Abraham Lincoln did not leave Springfield, on his route for 
Washington, to enter upon his presidency, till the 11th February, 
1861. There are reports that several attempts were made to assas- 
sinate him on his journey, but of these I shall take no notice. He 
arrived in Washington somewhat imexpectedly on the morning of 
Saturday, the 23rd February, and, along with Mr. Seward, he 
waited upon Mr. Buchanan, the ex-president, that same forenoon 
at the White House. On the 4th March he was duly inaugurated, 
and delivered his inaugural address. 
86 
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Thus, Abraham Lincobi is now seated in his Presidential Chair 
— in other words he is Ruler of one of the greatest nations in the 
world. 

When the news first reached us here, the suggestion which oc- 
curred to most, was, how will he fill this very elevated seat? Those 
acquainted with his origin no doubt thought — "this low-bom man, 
brought up in a sort of half savi^ state, who has had only the very 
rudest elements of education, and who is a purely self-made man; 
his breeding will show itself now; he will be utterly out of place, 
his head will be turned; he will be quite giddy; he will be Uke a 
beggar upon horseback." I shall endeavour to make him draw his 
own picture, in other words, to photograph him for you, seating 
himself in his saddle, and gathering up the reins. He is leaving 
Springfield, his home, the town in which his great battle of life has 
been fought during the last twenty-five years. He is bidding his 
fellow townsmen goodbye. I give you the words, in which he 
closes his address: 

"Bly friends, no one but one in my pontion, can appreciate the 
sadness I feel at this parting. To this people I owe all that I am. 
Here I have lived more than a quarter of a century; here my children 
were bom, and here one of them lies buried. I know not how soon I 
shall see you again. A duty devolves upon me which is perhaps 
greater than that which has devolved upon any other man, since the 
days of Washington. He never would have succeeded except for the 
ud of Divine Providence, upon whom he at all times relied. I feel 
that I cannot succeed without the same Divine aid which sustained 
him. and on the same Almighty Being I place my reliance for sup- 
port; and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may receive that 
Divine Asastance, without which I cannot succeed, but with which 
success is certain. Again, I bid you all an affectionate farewell." 

The next view completes the picture: he is now being inaugurated 
Preadent of the United States, and is the centre of an imposing 
assembly: he opens his inaugural address in the following words: 

"Pdlov citiseu of Uie United StatM, in complMnce widi * outom u old m tlie 
GoTeminent ibeU, I tfptar before yon to addrew 70a bnetlj, and to t»ke in your pieMnoe, 
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tlw Mth pnMribttd bjr the Coutitntion of the DoiW SUte>, to be tftken by the Pmident, 
bdpre he enten on the mecuUon of hit office. 

"I 4o not coniider it neceMary at preaent to discuM thoM matters ol adainUtration, 
about which there ia do ipecial aiudetr or excitemeot. 

"Apprefaeiui<»t seems to exist among the pe(^4e of th« Soutiiem 
States, that by the accesdon of a Republican admiiiistrati<Hi, their 
property vad that peace and Uieir personal security are to be en- 
dangered. There has never been any reaaonaUe cause for such ap- 
prehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has 
all the while existed, and has been open to their inspection. It is 
found in oeu'ly all the public speeches of him who now addresses 
you. I do but quote from one of Uiese speeches, when I dedue, that 
I have DO pnipose, direct^ or indirectly to interfere with the insti- 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. Those who 
nominated and elected me did so with full knowledge that I bad made 
this, and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them." 

And he doses this admirable address as follows: 

"Id your b&nib, my diasatiified (ellow-conntrymeii, and not in vine, U the nemeatoaa 
blue of the war. The Goremment will not assail yon. You can have do cooBict with- 
out heing yoorsdres the aggressors. You hare no oadi legistered in heaven to destroy the 
GoTeraBHit. whila I shall have the most aoleDsn ono, to praaervc^ protoet and dclcad it. 

I am loath to dose. We are not enemica bnt trionds — we mnst not be enemiea. 
Thou^ pasrioa may hare strsined. it mnat not braak our beoda of aSectioa. The mys- 
tic chords *t memoiy sti«tclung froa every battle-field, aod patriot grave, to every living 
heart and hearthstoae aU over this broad land. wiU yet awfU the choni* of the Cnioa when 
again touched, as surely they will be, by the hatter angels of oni naturo." 

This completes the picture; and I would ask, does it not pre- 
sent to you that tall, gaunt, but powerful figure, settling like a rock 
into his seat, while his long, bony, sinewy fingers, close upon the 
reins with the grip of a giuit. True, that figure is not of fashi(mable 
mould, and thoae fingers are not amaM and white and tiqiering, but 
where shall a painter find a nobler subject for his study than Abra- 
ham Lincoln assuming the reins of the American Government, 
n<rt the shadow of pride or vun-glory in his whole bearing — ^but 
the simple, brave, strong man, girding up his loins for a huge task, 
and breathing from the bottom of his big heart a prayer to the 
as 
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Almighty for guidance and strength? And it is a huge task that 
lies before him, to rule the great Republic of America, whose pop- 
tUation is lately composed of the needy, the adventurous, the en- 
terprising from all parts; a population the most active and restless 
in the world, and a large, powerful and wealthy section of that pop- 
ulation rising in rebellion against his Government. Has he a large 
Veil-organized army at his conmiand to enforce his authority? 
No! all the troops that form the standing army of the Government 
are a mere handful, and the best officers of that army have joined 
the rebellion. This is an appalling prospect even to the strongest 
and most experienced, and surely Abraham Lincoln must quail at 
heart, whatever outward calmness he may maintain. Let us see 
how he acts. Does he try to intimidate the Secessionists by en- 
ergy and vigour? Does he proceed instantly to collect and or- 
ganize a large army, and does he issue threatening proclamations 
against those engaged in the insurrectionary movements? No! 
he does nothing whatever — ^he has reasoned with them, luid his 
logic is clear and convincing — he has besought them with great 
deptli of feeling in his inaugural address, not to destroy the con- 
stitution of their coimtry, and calmly, without one effort which 
could be construed into a threat of coercive measures, does he 
await the result, refuang to recognize the rebellion until they act- 
ually attack the Government Authorities by force of arms. On 
the 12th of March, 1861, two Commissioners from the Southern 
Confederacy appeared at Washington, and applied for an interview 
with the Secretary of State, for the purpose ci negotiating "an 
adjustment of all questions between the two Governments." 
This Mr. Lina>ln simply declined on the ground that "it coald not 
be admitted that the States referred to had. in law or fact, with- 
drawn from the Federal Union." And this is the whole notice 
that he takes of the Secession Congress. Well, certaiidy this is 
dignified enough, and there is no apparent quailing or imeasiness 
here. No mcmarch, with the most powerful army and the most 
loyal pet^le under his sway, could treat a trifling outbreak in tht 
H 
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borders of his dominions with more confident unconcern. But 
surely there is a wimt of energy here, or of right appreciation of the 
seriousness of the crisis. Affairs roll on, and on the 12th April, 
the Confederate leaders strike tiieir first blow. Their army at 
Charleston, under the command of General Beauregard, has de- 
manded the siirrender of Fort Sumter, and that being refused* 
General Beauregard has opened fire upon the fort. Major An- 
derson, thai in command of the battery for the Government, being 
imable to hold it against this army with his mere handful of men> 
surrendered, and evacuated it on Sunday morning, the 14th April. 
On the following day, the 15th, was issued Abraham Lincoln's 
first call for 75,000 men, to suppress the rebellion, and the proc- 
lamation was received throughout the loyal states with unbounded 
enthiisiasm. It seems, therefore, that inactive as he may appear 
perhaps to have been dtiring the first month of his Presidency, 
there must have been an undercurrent of strong judgment and 
energy to inspire his supporters on the spot with such confidence 
in their leader, as the call could not have been responded to with 
greater alacrity and enthusiasm. I quote a short extract from his 
message to Congress upon this occasion: 

"The policy chosen looked to the exhaustion of all peaceful 
measures before a resort to any stronger ones — everything was fore- 
bome, without which it was believed possible to keep Govemmeut 
on foot. 

By the affur of Fort Sumter, with its surrounding ciicum- 
stances, that p<aat was reached; then and thereby the assailants of 
Government began the conflict of arms, without a gun in sight or in 
expectancy to return their fire, save only the few in the fort, sent to 
that harbour years before for their own protection, and still ready to 
^ve that protection in whatever was lawful. In this act, discarding 
all else, they have forced upon the country the distinct issue — im- 
mediate dissolution or blood." 

I shall now pass very rapidly over the conflict which followed, 
and which deluged America with blood during the ensuing four 
40 
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WE again give our subscribers three scarce items of Lincoln- 
iana — the first so rare that the cataloguer of the famous 
Burton collection of such wrote of it: "Unknown to other 
Lincoln collections, and not in either the Fish catalogue or the 
Lambert collection; the first copy ever offered at auction." 

We were fortunate in finding a copy, in the PubUc library of 
Westerly, R. I., and in being allowed to copy it for our purpose. 

Of the second, it may be noted that we could find no copy here, 
so were obliged to have recourse to the Liverpool Free Public 
Library. But even there, we were unable to discover the identity 
of "R. Y." who has succeeded in remaining unknown to the British 
Museiun authorities, and to the compilers of all dictionaries of 
pseudonyms. (Even the British Museum has no copy of the 
work.) 

To the third, a melancholy interest is lent by the recent death 
of its author, Hon. Charles C. Nott, for many years the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Claims at Washington, and in 1861-65 suc- 
cessively Captain in the Sixth Iowa Cavalry and Colonel of the 
176th New York. 

It was during his service with the first regim^it that he wrote 
his very interesting "Sketches of the War", which was republished 
in 1911 by the Editor of the Magazine. 

The authorship of the pamphlet has been disputed; but tiiis 
letter to the Editor settles it: 

151 East 61st St., 
New York, Nov. 16, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Abbatt: 

I have found a copy of "The Coming Contraband," and here- 
with send it to you: but I fear that without an explanatory note 
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of contemporaneous facts and circumstances, nobody will know 
what it means or why it was written. 

Judge Curtis* was a great lawyer and the strongest judge upon 
the bench of the Supreme Court. His dissentnig opiiii<m in the 
Dred Scott case shattered the unpardonable opinion d the Chief 
Justice, and establi^ied beyond question in the Northern States 
the power of Congress to exchide slavery from the Territories. It 
was therefore a most unexpected blow in the middle of the War 
when he published his letter or article (I do not remember which 
it was) attacking the Enuuicipation Proclamation of President 
Lincoln. 

I find endorsed on the first copy of 'The Coming Contraband" 
the following memorandum: 

Written (except the Bnt pkragnph) in Cftmp Benton, Ho., Dwember, IMI, but not 
{tnMnhed mtfl titer the EnunciiMtkin ProdamktiDn of ISOC). 

That "first paragraph" was intended to bring Mr. Curtis 
into view and to indicate to the ordinary reader that "The Coming 
Contraband" was a refutation more or less of Mr. Curtis's attack 
on the President I 

Calling it "a reason against the Proclamation not given by Mr. 
Justice Curtis," was irony. It meant that if Mr. Curtis had been 
heartily opposed to Slavery, he might have told the President that 
the Proclamation was not needed because the slaves were already 
{tee. 

If some eminent lawyer — Mr. Curtis for instance — had 
written "The Coming Contraband," and had published it prior to 
the Proclamation, I believe now that it would have had a wide 
reading and strong support. There was an interval when Mr. 
Lincoln would not issue a proclamation, or do anything looking 
toward the forcible OFverthrow of Slavery. It was during this in- 
terval that I took up the Subject as a matter for serious conndei^ 

*B«BjuiiB R. Ciiftk of UMwehuMtto (l809.T«}. Hb ii the "Yndge" ot Dr. Bohim't 
9««M "Tba Boy^. 
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ation, and propounded to myself the question whether, under the 
principles of the conunon law, the treason of the master did not 
break the obUgation of the slave. But the people of the North 
had quickly rallied to the support of the President, and those who 
were most opposed to slavery rested content with the Proclama- 
tion. There were moreover great military catastrophes and much 
to thibk about without thinking about the darkies. 
Yours truly, 

Charles C. Nott 

The contributions of Judge Wait and Mrs. Gehrmann (the 
latter from the N. Y. Sun of Feb. 18, 1916) will be found of pecu- 
liar interest, though so widely different. 

It should here be noticed that our portrait of Mr. Lincoln is 
doubtless the last* one ever made; as it is dated at City Point, 
March 31, 1865. 

On the night of April 14 he was shot, and died in the early 
morning of the next day. 



*A photognph wu nude by Gardner, of Wailungton, itill Uter, and mi oil portnit 
WM finuked before hii death, thougli b^nn long before. With theee exception!, oun u the 
but. 
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years. And I shall take no notice of the numerotis defeats which 
the Northern army suffered during the first two years of the strug- 
gle, and of the changes which were made in the generals command- 
ing that army. It is simply ridiculous to expect that a vast army, 
with its generals and officers, can be collected, trained, and or- 
ganized out of a motley mob of raw recruits, and anything brilliant, 
as a campaign, executed by them within two years. Bulls Runs, 
mistakes, and messes are only to be expected from such an army 
during so short an apprenticeship, and the detail of them in no way 
affects the inquiry we are engaged upon. But I must ask you to 
look upon Abraham Lincoln durii^ those two years: there does he 
sit in his Presidential chair, calm, unshaken, resolute, studying his 
lesson with the same patient, earnest care, and indomitable strength 
of purpose, which he displayed when he tau^t himself to write at 
eleven years of age. He has to subdue those rebelhous states and 
restore the Union — that is his duty; he has bound himself by oath 
to do so, and it shall be done. 

During this veiy trying period also, I must call your attention 
to a circumstance which, although it does not affect the events in 
any way, bears upon the character which we are now endeavouring 
to study. The tone of pubUc feeling in England was strongly op- 
posed to Abraham Lincoln and his Government, and very much in 
favour of the Southern cause, and the leading articles in The Times* 
were a true reflex of this feeling. As I have said, I believe that this 
feeUng arose from an utter misapprehension of the true cause of 
the secession, and from an impression that Abraham Lincoln was 
a sort of lucky adventurer, who had raised himself from nothing, 
and who was not over scrupulous, as such adventurers usually are. 
I am persuaded that if the true state of affairs had been generally 
known in England, every Englishman would have been in favotur 
of Abraham Lincoln and the North. However, I can imagine 
nothing more galling then those Times' leading articles to a man in 

*Sm "TA* Timv on Uie Americsn Wu," by Lealie Stephen, bong our Extra Nvmbib 
No. W. —(Ed.]. 
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Abraham Lincoln's situation. They condemned his whole course 
of action; they laughed with their cutting satire at every defeat 
which the Northern arms received; they predicted a hopeless war, 
and certain ultimate defeat, and they advised the wise and just 
course for him to adopt. Now surely he must have felt irritated, 
and must have made some bitter observations when he read those 
articles, as the mails from England arrived. I have been unable to 
find one angry retort or remark which escaped his Ups regarding 
England. On the contrary, he read and listened to all this with 
liis quiet, big smile, and any remarks he ever made upon the sub- 
ject were in his playful, thoughtful, pleasant way. 

The war has now lasted about eighteen months; his armies 
have suffered many defeats and repulses, yet they are gathering 
strength, and are steadily exhausting and narrowing the field of 
the Southern Confederacy. Nothing can be more r^blute than 
his course of action, but he still holds out the olive branch to the 
rebellious States — "Only return to the Union," he says, "and the 
constitution shall be as it was. I shall not interfere with the do- 
mestic institutions of one of your States, or attempt to free any of 
your slaves." His letters to Horace Greeley, which appeared in 
all the Northern papers, and which caused so much noise here, may 
be regarded as one of his last proclamations to this effect. I shall 
read this letter in full, as it is one of Abraham Lincoln's most char- 
acteristic letters. Horace Greeley was an old friend, but having 
different poUtical views, he had written a letter, making a rather 
furious attack upon Abraham Lincoln and his government. This 
is the reply: 

"Washington, !i2nd August, 1862. 
Dear Sir: I have just read yours of the 19th instaut, addressed 
to myself through the New York Tribune. 

It there be in it any statements or assumptions of fact, which I 
may know to be erroneous, I do not now and here controvert them. 

If there be any inferences which I may believe to be falsely drawn 
I do not DOW and here argue agunst them. 

If there be perceptible in it, an impatient and dictatorial tone, I 
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wuve it, in deference to an old friend, whose heart I have always sup- 
posed to be right. 

As to the policy 'I seem to be pursuing,* as you say, I have not 
meant to leave any one in doubt. 

I would save the Union — I would save it in the shortest way, 
under the Constitution. 

The sooner the national authority can be restored, the nearer the 
Union will be, — the Union as it was. 

If there be those who would not save the Union, unless they 
could at the same time save slavery, I do not agree with them. 

If there be those who would not save the Union, unless they could 
at the same time destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. 

My paramount object is to save the Union, and not either to 
save or destroy slavery. 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slave, I would do 
it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if 
I could save it by freong some and leaving others alone, I would also 
do that. 

What I do about slavery and the coloured race, I do because I 
believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I forbear, be- 
cause I do not believe it would help to save the Union. 

I shall do less, whenever I diall believe what I am doing hurts 
the cause; and shall do more, whenever I believe doing more wiU help 
the cause. 

I shall try to correct errors, when shewn to be errors, and I shall 
adopt new views, so fast as they shall appear to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of offidal 
duty, and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish 
— that all men everywhere could be free. 

Yours, 

A. Lincoln." 

This remarkable letter is a study in itself, and reveals the 
whole character of the man. You will observe its perffect consis- 
tency, and how it contains the same sentiments as were expressed 
in his protest in 1837; but it shows also, the truly great soul — the 
clear head, and strong judgment — and the resolute upright man 
in performing his duty. 

48 
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He has now held out the olive-branch long enough, and it is 
still spumed, so he adopts the course for which he says he is pre- 
pared, in his letter to Horace Greeley; he makes his first threat 
with regard to slavery, on the 22nd September, 1862; He issues a 
proclamation, declaring that he will recommend to Congress a 
measure, by which "on and after the 1st January 1863, all slaves 
in rebellious States at that date, shall be forever free." There is 
no haste here, the same calm dignified confidence which regulates 
all his acts, characterizes this — ^he gives them three months' no- 
tice of his intentions, that they may weigh weU what they are 
about. This proclamation tells them in the most forcible, but 
dignified language, "I have fought with you for a year and a half — 
I have endeavoured to shew you that your struggle to break up and 
destroy the Union and its Constitution, is vain and hopeless, and 
to persuade you to return to the Union, and that the Constitution 
^ould remain unaltered — I still hold out the same conditions to 
you; but three months* longer resistance, and they shall be with- 
drawn. Your slaves shall be confiscated, in other words, freed, 
and you shall be put down with a strong hand." But they are 
not to be persuaded, the three months expire; and on the 1st Jan- 
uary, 186S, the great Emancipation Proclamation is issued. From 
this date, the war is prosecuted with a terrible vigour. Abraham 
Lincoln is now master of the situation, and has picked out able, 
tried officers to command the troops and lead the campaign. The 
Southern Army is expelled from Maryland and Pennsylvania, — 
Vicksburg and Fort Hudson fall; but a frightful slaughter accom- 
panies the repulse of the Southern troops at Gettysburg; and, amid 
the horror of war, let us pause and take another view of President 
Lincoln. 

The battl^eld of Gettysburg is strewn with thousands of 
slaughtered troops, and a large piece of ground has been selected 
for a National Cemetery. Abraham Lincoln, with his whole Cab- 
inet, is there, at the consecration of this great burial groimd, and 
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in presence of the Anny and a vast concourae of people, he de- 
livers the following beautiful Address: 

"Foimccne and seven years ago, our fathers biou^t forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liber^, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. Now, we are en- 
gaged in a great civil war. testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so concaved and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battle-field of that war; we are met to dedicate a portion of it, 
as the final resting-place of those who here gave their lives, that that 
natitm might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or de- 
tract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the liv- 
ing, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work that they have 
thus far so nobly carried on. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task renuuning before us; that from these honoured dead 
we take increased devotion to the cause for \riuch they here gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here highly reserve that the 
dead shall not have died in vain; that the nation, shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom; and that the government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not perish bom the earth." 

Again, the year 1863, in which he has gathered up and put 
forth his strength with such terrible vigour, is nearly ended, and 
he issues the following proclamation for a day of thanksgiving and 
prayer: 

"The year that is drawing towards its dose has been filled with 
the blcBungs of fruitful fields and healthful skies. To these bounties 
which Bie so constantly enjoyed, that we are prone to forget the 
source from which they come, others have been added, which are of so 
extraordinary a nature, that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften 
even the heart which is habitually insensible to the ever-watchful 
Providence of Almighty God. 

In the midst of a civil war of unequalled magnitude and sevaity, 
which has sometimes served to invite and provoke the aggression of 
foreign states, peace has been preserved with all nations, order has 
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beeo maintained, the laws liave been respected, and obeyed, and 
harmony has prevailed everywhere, except in the theatre of military 
conflict; while that theatre has been greatly contracted by the ad- 
vancing armies and navies of the Union. 

the needful diversions of wealth and strength from the fields of 
peaceful industry to the national defence, have not arrested the 
plou^, the buttle, or the ship. The axe has enlarged the borders of 
our settlements, and the mines, as well of iron and coal, as of precious 
metals, have yielded even more abundantly than heretofore. Pop- 
ulation has steadily increased, notwithstanding the waste that has 
been made in the camp, the siege, and the battlefield; and the coun- 
try, rejoicing in the consequences of augmented strength and vigour, 
is permitted to expect continuance of years, with large increase of 
freedom. 

No human counsel hath devised, nor hath any mortal hand 
marked out these great things. They are the gracious gdts of the 
Most High God, who, while dealing with us in anger for our sins, bath 
nevertheless remembered mercy. 

It has seemed to me fit and proper that they should be solemnly, 
reverently, and gratefully acknowledged aa with one heart and voice, 
by the whole American people." 

One more quotation and I have done. Vicksburg has just fallen; 
but Mr. Lincoln has differed with General Grant regarding his 
method of making the attack, and has found fault with him upon 
that point. The following is his letter after the capture. 

"Washington, 13th July, 1863. 
My Dear Gieneral — I do not remember that you and I ever met 
personally. I write this now, as a grateful acknowledgment for the 
almost inestimable service you have done the country. I write to 
say a word further. When you reached the vicinity of Vicksburg, I 
thought you should do what you finally did, — march the troops 
across the neck, run the batteries with the transports, and thus go be- 
low; and I never had any faith, except a general hope that you knew 
better than I, that the Yazoo Pass ^cpedition, and the like, could 
succeed. When you got below and took Fort Gibson, Grand Gulf 
and vicinity, I thought you should go down the river and join Gen- 
eral Banks, and when you turned northwards, east of the Big Black, I 
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feared it was a mistake. I now wish to make the personal acknowK 
edgment, that you were right, and I was wrong. 

Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln." 
To Major-General Grant. 

Is not this the apology of a great and noble soul; and does it 
not shew, how every movement of that campaign was watched, 
and studied, and influenced, by his master eye? 

Now follow the last struggles of the Confederates. Charles- 
ton is abandoned and biumt; Richmond is abandoned. General 
Lee siirrenders his army to General Grant on the 9th April, 1865; 
the rebeUion has been put down with a strong hand, and shortly 
previous to the final overthrow, Abraham Lincoln has been re- 
elected President of the United States again, by a very large ma- 
jority. He has then achieved, his huge task; he has subdued the 
rebellion — he has maintained the Union — he has established him- 
self in the estimation and the confidence of his coimtry. So, he is 
at the very loftiest pinnacle of eminence that can be reached in 
this world. He is monarch indeed of a great people, and he holds 
their allegiance, not by birthright, nor by force of arms, but by 
chords which his own great soul and big heart have bound around 
theirs. Is it not a lofty pinnacle to have attained? And is it not 
truly horrible, that as we contemplate him there, his mighty spirit 
should be hurled from this life into eternity by the hand of a vain, 
drivelling, contemptible, creature? 

"On the night of the 14th April, about the hour of half'past ten 
o'clock, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, was assas- 
sinated in his private box in Ford's Theatre, Washington, by a play- 
actor of the nante of Booth. During a pause in the performance the 
assassin entered the box, hastily approached the President from be- 
hind, and discharged a pistol at his head: the bullet entered the back 
part of bis head, and penetrated nearly through." 

I shall not dwell upon this atrocious act; our press and pul- 
pits — the press and pulpits of the world — gave expression to the 
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universal honor felt at it. I hasten to the object of this paper — 
to endeavour to form some estimate of the character of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

From a very early age we have seen that Abraham Lincoln 
possessed a wonderful degree of patient labor and indomitable 
perseverance in accomplishing any purpose he may have formed, 
and this same wonderful strength of purpose distinguishes him 
throughout his whole life, in whatever situation he is placed. No 
difficulties, no dangers, however great, discourage or alarm him; 
but with calm, unruffled patience, and with enormous depth of 
energy and concentration does he pursue his purpose like a mighty 
fate, until it is accomplished, and that, too, in no half or incomplete 
manner, but accompUshed in the fullest and amplest sense of the 
word. Sir Isaac Newton observed, "that the only difference he 
noticed between himself and other men was a habit of patient 
thought;" and this I believe is the distinguishing pecidiarity found 
in all great thinkers. The great practical statesman must com- 
bine with this habit a power of patient laborious action, as well as 
of prompt, vigorous, energetic action, and this combination Abra- 
ham Lincoln possessed in the highest degree; and if his abiUties 
were not of a brilliant character, they had vast breadth and enor- 
mous power. His capacity, too, is of the largest order — ^he wields 
the President's baton of that great country, in the midst of a wild 
and wide revolution, with the same ease that he handled his axe 
and his rifle in the backwoods of Indiana. His simpUcity of char- 
acter, and straight-forward honesty are proverbial. But the 
feature which gave greatest strength to his character, indeed, which 
formed the rock to which it was anchored, was that trust in the 
Almighty, on which his sotil seemed to rest; there is a ptirity, a 
simpUcity, a beauty, in those prayers he utters in every situation, 
which remind me of the Psalms of the sweet singer of Israel. They 
rise spontaneously from the very bottom of his big heart, and they 
have the pure spirit of prayer; they are the breathings of a grateful 
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soul, in constant communion with its Maker. What a tower of 
strength is this! What a rock to lean upon! 

There is one great regret attached to his loss, which is, that 
his reconstruction of the American Union and Constitution, with 
the ctirse of Slavery abolished from its institutions, might have 
been a most valuable lesson for future politicifuis. But his great 
spirit is gone, and the world will continue to gaze i^ter it tor ages, 
mourning its untimely departure, and cursing the wrett^ by whose 
hand it was hurried away. 

My conclusion is, that he was a truly great man — ^a man bom 
to be a king among men. It may be that his character was rouj^y 
hewn, but it was hewn out of a moimtain of granite, in lines of the 
noblest order. My beUef is, that future history will accord to him 
one of the loftiest places among the sons of America — indeed among 
the great representative men of the world. 

R. Y. 

Liverpool, 8th September, 1865. 
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THE COMING CONTRABAND 

AS our mild and merciful President has seen fit to regard certain 
^^ chattels personal, called slaves, as so much property placed 
at bis absolute disposal, wherewith he can, like another 
Caesar, buy off, or punish his recent subjects, the present enemies 
of the United States, it is become a question of most intense inter- 
est, whether our President has an absolute power to give or with- 
hold property, and to assure or take away liberty, as may seem to 
him best, and if so, then, by what constitution, statute, natural or 
divine law, he became the owner, possessor and disposer, of so 
many slaves? Now, Sir, as I know you to be learned in our con- 
stitutional law, and in all matters relating to our civil polHy, and 
especially, in times past, to have been the bold and jusUy eminent 
expounder of a comprehensive construction of the Constitution, 
and indeed, the author of an opinion containing the germ, if not 
the fruit, of that Address by which our Commander-in-Chief be- 
came famous, and thereby President, I pray your attention to the 
following reason against the Emancipation Proclamation. 

You will recollect, that during the first months of the rebellion, 
and at the chief fortress* of the country, a new embas^ opened ne- 
gotiations and sought what one would suppose they had a right 
to demand, the protection of our government as loyal persons, 
owing and rendering to it allegiance. The principal ambassador 
pretended to represent about one hundred others, though in fact 
he represented about as many souls as did Franklin at Versailles, 
all likewise loyal, and desiring to remain within the political and 
geographical limits of the United Stateti. The old ambassador 
gave 'some spedouis reason's in favor of his mission, and then, un- 
noticed, asked the great unanswered question, "What wiU the 
OowmmerU do vnth my people f" 

Our Government answered (with its tutud ability) as nearly 

'FMtreM Honrcw. 
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as it could, that it did not know. When their rendition was de- 
manded by their enemy and ours, the commanding officer* repUed 
that they were "contraband of war." Waiving its legal inac- 
curacy, this between lawyers and soldiers was a clever hit — a sharp 
retort — a good professional joke, but its greatest success was as a 
word. Those who love to ponder over the changes of language and 
watch its new uses and unconscious growth, must find in it a rare 
phenomenon of philological vegetation. Never was a word so 
speedily adopted by so many people in so short a time. In con- 
versation and correspondence in newspapers and books, in the offi- 
cial dispatches of generals it leaped instantaneously to its new 
place, jostling aside the circumlocution "colored people," the ex- 
trajudicial "persons of African descent," the scientific "negro," 
the slang "nigger," and the debasing "slave." Who knows but 
some future Trench may devote to it a page, and gravely narrate: 

"CoDtralMndi" io Uie niim of 'werl,' aeenu to have come into lue kbout the tiin« of tbe 
gnftt AmericaD lebcUion. No trace of it i« fonnd, Mit«rior to that wnguUr uid csiueleM ont- 
brcAk, but u it wu in common lue during the latter part of the year IBDl, being employed hj 
all olaMCS of aodety. aa can readily be ahown by the "Diary of Private Daniel Dodittle," and 
the letten and work* of learned and even eminent acholan, we miut conclude that it had ex- 
isted previoiuly. and that (odety had then lost sight of its original and proper meaning. Yet 
it ia not found in tbe absurd (and now happily obsolete) dictionaries of Webster and Worces- 
ter; nor does out knowledge of its etymology explain how it could be applied to a vassal- The 
author, like the time of this application, is buried in obacurity, thou^ a Government General, 
named Butler, Menu to have employed the word in a mixed iense, eariy in the revolt, sbowing 
very clearly that it was then in it* tranaition state." 

But calling men, women, and children, "contraband of war" 
though a good retort to an insolent demand, was no answer ade- 
quate to the real question of the case; and indeed, the next dispatch 
of the same General to his Government, contained the truthful con- 
fession that it was not sufficient: His Government has not yet 
given one that is. 

The Secretary of War, for answer to Gen. Butler, directed a 
sort of Dr. and Cr. account to be opened — not exactly with the 
master, and not exactly with the slave — but as it were with "whom 
it might concern." The President, in his message of July, said 

■Gen. B. F. Butler. 
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that it would be his purpose, after the rebellion should it be sup- 
pressed, "to be guided by the Constitution and the laws." In 
the Message of Dec. '61, I find only plans and projects for the 
bettering of those "persons confiscated," or already free, but no 
recommendation as to the duty of the government toward loyal 
"persons" still in bondage, and no allusion to the rights or "wel- 
fare" of the "umxn^scated" but coming contraband. 

Within Congress, a few projects were discussed, resulting only 
in the paltry expedient of emancipating the small number found in 
arms and working upon fortifications. Beyond Congress, the 
champions of the slave, who have made his rights a life study, 
when the long desired event waited but the remedy, proposed only 
the Uttle expedients whereby they have long belittled a great cause, 
and irritated the Northern as the Southern mind. To them, the 
constitution seemed an impassable barrier. In the published 
opinions of those (perhaps most prominent, in this country,) we 
find that the first, (Mr. Giddings,) proposed to evade the Consti- 
tution, by aiding a few fugitives on their flight: the second, (Mr. 
Smith,) to violate it by forcibly setting free such as wander into our 
camps or seek employment from our soldiery, while the third, 
(Mr. Phillips,) indulged in a hopeful vision that our victorious army 
would dictate terms to conquered rebels, and by a Convention 
wiser and purer than the first, throw slavery and the Constitution 
together down. 

To all this it must be answered: 

"The people of tbe D. S. Me now m Mm* to nuintain Uieir CoiutitntioD. They wiQ not 
•Iter, evkde oi dtetroy it. Yet tlie end of lUvery cannot be avoided and cannot be poitpoaed. 
Bl atert MtulftUl, and tlu ConMitiiHoH mim< be utaintaitted." 

And not alone in their error, are the old aboUtionists. The 
people have, by some means, been brought to regard the Consti- 
tution of their country as an almost invincible barrier to its ac- 
knowledged welfare, and all have set themselves to finding a 
method by which to overreach it. Some have said, that, for once. 
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it should be disregarded; others, that all slaves being prima facie 
'freemen, the army should not stop to inquire as to the recdity of 
their condition, but that they should be allowed to proceed as 
fu^tives, taking with them their chances of escape or rendition. 
Much has been said of the "war power," and that, imder the plea 
of the national safety, there should be worked out a national eman- 
cipation. And thus it would seem as though all were striving to 
elude the Constitution by Constitvtumal evasions. 

The chief and last reliance seems to be in the "war power;" 
anA a bill was proposed in Congress declaring the abolition of 
slavery a military necessity, and directing the President to declare 
the same by proclamation. But this would be a strange paradox. 
Congress are not the Commander-in-Chief, nor can they command 
the Commander to do what they cannot do themselves. They 
have no power over the army, but to create, maintain, and disband 
it. The Constitution vests this power of directing, in one man, the 
President of the United States. His, is the sole power to exercise, 
and the sole responsibility of not exercising it. The exereise of 
the "war power" is not authorized by the civil law; it cannot be 
maintained by the civil law. When exercised, it must be by mili- 
tary authority, and as a military necessity — miUtary — pertaining to 
arising from and exercised for the army; a necessity — that which is, 
in 1^^ discretion of the commander, essential to the success or 
safety of the army. It must be resorted to, for military but should 
not be witJiheld on account of civil purposes. It becomes opera- 
tive only throiigh that branch of military law which Wellington 
accurately defined to be "the tviU of the commanding General," and 
it becomes valid, only when the civil law is suspended; for inter 
arma sOerU leges. What, then, shall we say of a civil law which 
directs that the civil law shall cease — which seeks to command 
by the voice of law, what can only be commanded in the silence of 
lawf 

When such an act is passed, it should be entitled "A laio to 
anntd kuc, and declare uTuxmstUviional ads, constUv^anal." 
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It is an imfortumite {act that our discussions on slavery have 
led us into these labyrinths, and far from the light of the Consti- 
tution. The one side has claimed that the slave is "property," 
a chattel, and a thing, and the other has repeated this so often, that 
we have come to regard it as a fixed ethical fact; when it exists but 
in a debauched conscience, or a heated argument. Most extra- 
ordinary is it, how this has lowered the standard both of our wishes 
and our judgment. Thus Mr. Joshua R. Giddings, the vigor of 
whose understanding, and the sympathy of whose heart no one 
can doubt, summed up his reflections in a letter, published early 
in the rebellion, with no better or higher conclusions than, 1st, 
that as slaves assist the enemy, tt is the duty of all officers to induce 
them to leave their rebel masters, i, that slaves who have escaped 
from re&ef masters should be allowed to continue their flight, and 
8, that to send back a fugitive slave to a rt^l master, would be 
lending aid to the rebellion. Now, stripped of their form, the logi- 
cal and simple meaning of these conclusions is this, 1st, Slaves 
have no rights. 2d, The Government of the United States, which, 
at this present time, in the confidence and support of its loyal sub- 
jects, and in the righteousness and dignity of its cause, is more 
noble and supreme than any other that the sun rises upon, should 
direct its own soldiers, to assist its own subjects to fly from its own 
laws, beyond the reach of its own civil officers! 

"What we do in this matter, let us do honestly, and openly, and 
boldly, and not by any such subterfuge. Revering the Consti- 
tution — holding it to be the supreme wisdom of mankind — the 
sacred heritage of our fathers, which needs no amendment, is sus- 
ceptible of no improvement, and contains, within itself, all the 
elements, that, with public virtue, imder all manner of circumstan- 
ces, are necessary to preserve its own perpetmty, or secxure the wel- 
fare of this nation, let us not believe that so great and blessed a 
Charter of liberty and justice is guilty of binding upon the nation 
that it ennobles, a perpetual national burden — of maintaining 
treason — or of protecting traitors. And instead of seeking the 
57 
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overthrow of slavery without the Constitution, and around the 
Constitution, let us have faith sufficient to behold its doom decreed 
within the Constitution, and by the Constitution. 

The argiunent by which this is established, I reduce to a few 
propositions. 

1. The enemies of the country have no rights uTider the Con- 
stUviion. Whatever restrictions it may impose upon us, it con- 
fers no favors upon them. It was ordained and estabhshed to se- 
cure the more perfect welfare of American citizens. In abjuring 
the Constitution, the rebels cast off aU its provisions — not such as 
suited them; they threw away its guaranties, as well as its obli- 
gations. Those rights, so dear and so precious to us, we possess, 
because it possesses our allegiance. The Constitution expressly 
recognizes the possibility of their surrender by such as cease to 
render it allegiance; for the three groups in which are classed all 
human rights — life, liberty, and property, are forfeited by treason. 

S. It is true that a rebel must be tried. But this is only a 
declaration of what is an attribute of the unwritten Constitutions 
of every civilized country. It is a right which confers no powers — 
a mere provision to secure the ascertainment of a fact. It is a right 
not limited to citizenship. Indians possess this right; even foreign 
enemies taken in arms possess the right; and (if a stronger illus- 
tration be needed,) so does that chattel called a slave. It there- 
fore comes to this — that the rebel master has but just the same 
rights under the Constitution as his slave — neither more — nor less, 
nor different — ^the right to be tried for his offences. 

Yet how sublime is the tribute which these wretches unwit- 
tingly pay to the Constitution! Stained with the "highest crime 
against human law whereof a man can be guilty," yet so accus- 
tomed to lean upon it, for aid, so impressed with the silent majesty 
that has presided over their civil life, and been the guardian of their 
civil rights, that they unthinkingly turn to it again, invoking in its 
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name the rendition of their property, and immunity for their 
crimes, forgetful alas, that they have passed from beneath the 
shadow of its flag and emblem, and that it is a Constitution for 
them no more. 

3. The error which has perverted our judgment and dis- 
turbed our faith, is an acquiescence in the assertion that man can 
held property in man. The Roman law gave to the master an 
absolute property in the servitum, the power to sell, to torture, to 
kill. The common law, which is the law of the United States, 
never recognized in the master a property in the viUein. The 
difference, is the difference between absolute property and an in- 
corporeal hereditament, between property and something pro- 
ceeding from property. Our law has allowed the master, in whole 
or in part, to possess the services of the slave, but never to hold 
property in the Toan. 

The laws of the several States make the same distinction; for 
on the one hand they do not allow the master the absolute disposal 
of the man, and on the other they hold the slave to the same moral 
and legal obUgations as other persons — ^permitting him to testify 
in civil cases; punishing him by imprisonment, condemning him to 
death — and where his service to the master as a chattel, and his 
duty to the State as a man, are in conflict, always disregarding the 
former. 

This encumbered estate of the man in himself and this limited 
property of the master in the slave, have numerous illustrations 
in the law — as an estate in fee subject to a rent charge; as an ease- 
ment — where one man owns property subject to the interest of the 
other, as a pew in Church, which a man is said to own, but in which 
he cannot set up market, or open a bar — or put to any other pur- 
pose than that incident to public assemblage; as a highway or street 
over which any person has a right of passage, but of which the 
owner of the adjacent land holds the fee. 
50 
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4. Within the intent and meaning of the Constitution, slaves 
are neither citizens nor things, but "persons held to labor or ser- 
vice." The term "person" is not used in a debased nor double 
sense, for it occurs (as nearly as I now recollect,) twerUy-fouT times 
in the Constitution, and in several instances is obviously applied 
to citizens as "no person shall be a senator," "the person having 
the greatest niunber of votes, shall be President, &c." We must 
therefore conclude that in the eye of the Constitution the slave and 
the President are equally persons, and that the Constitution, like 
the higher law of heaven, makes "no distinction of persons." 

5. The Constitution recognizes these persons as men under 
legal disabilities imposed by State laws; but it imposes none — nor 
do the laws of the United States. They are also recognized as 
possessing rights, for they are e:q>ressly awarded a representation 
though at a debased standard. It is true that they are not actu- 
ally represented as a class in Congress. But neither are women 
nor children. Neither do any of these vote — for the pohtical law 
supposes the husband the representative of the wife; the father, 
of the child; the guardian, of the ward; the master, of the slave. 

6. Such persons also have rights by law — ^by the laws of 
United States, and of every state — the right to live — ^the right to 
be secure in their persons — the right to bring suits, and in many 
states the right to possess their own service beyond the hours to 
which their "labor or service due," is limited by law. 

7. It is evident that in the contemplation of the Constitution 
(which is our supreme law) the slave is a person and not a thing 
— that he is, in short, a man owing service, but in no sense a chattel. 
Yet more than this: the labor or service must be due, not generally, 
but to some particular person. He alone has a right to require it 
— ^he alone may dispose of it, he alone may surrender it. In the 
various slave cases which can be found in the reports, the action 
is generally so far as I now remember invariably, an action brought 
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by the one man (the slave,) against the other man (the master,) 
to determine which of the two should possess the services. There 
is no enabling act necessary to aid a slave to possess his Uberty. 
As against all the world, except the master, he is free — and if this 
one cord of servitude be cut, we restore him to freedom. 

8. Within this one limitation, the Government is not only 
bound to recognize the slave as a person, but to protect him as 
such. It is not necessary that he be a citizen. Marten Kosta* was 
not. There, the mere declaration of intended citizenship brought 
one who was a foreigner by birth — by education — by residence, 
within the protection of the Government, and under the shelter 
of the flag. It is not necessaiy that he be entitled to vote, or to 
hold office. The woman is not — ^the infant is not — ^the idiot is not. 
Yet all of these are in the care of the Government. They are repre- 
sented by the hiisband, the father, the guardian, and the master. 
But whenever the two come in conflict, the representation ceases: 
the wife enters the court the equal opponent of the husband, the 
idiot becomes a suitor, the child a man. Nations resented the 
outrage upon the infant Mortara, and the slave, which in the eye of 
the Constitution is a person, is like other persons, an object of the 
Government's protection. 

9. Now the slavery which the Constitution recognizes is 
American slavery, not slavery in general, not foreign slavery, and 
particularly, not Confederate slavery. The recognition which it 
has given and the protection which it has afforded, were also to its 
own citizens, not to the people of other countries, and partictUarly 
not to its armed enemies. The labor and service which it allows to 
be "due" and "owing," are due and owing to those rendering to it 
allegiance, and when the allegiance ceases, the labor and service is 
no longer "due." Not as a mere matter of property is this for- 
feiture, but as between these two persons, it cannot continue. 
A loyal person, though he be a slave, canru^ owe labor and service to a 

*See Ute Maqacinb or Hibtobt, December, 1011, tot • veiy fall Moount ot Hartin 
KoaU.— {Ei>J 
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rebel. The relations of wardship were terminated by treason; the 
relations of villeinage were terminated by treason; the relations of 
slavery are terminated by treason; and though a man may owe 
money, he cannot owe service to an outlaw. Nor can the slave 
unlawfully be deprived of his just and constitutional rights; of 
which is the right to remain within the protection of the United 
States. He cannot be required to have the status of his servitude 
unlawfully changed by the Constitution of any foreign nation. He 
can not unlawfully be carried from beneath the flag, whether it has 
been to him the emblem of liberty or the sign of oppression. If 
he must be a slave, he has at least the poor privilege of being an 
American slave. 

10. When the Constitution declares the slave a person, and 
defines his condition to be f Ac ounng of service, it forbids us to regard 
him as a thing, or to admit that there can be property in man. And 
when the framers of the Constitution rejected the term of degra- 
dation "slave," and in its stead inserted the definition of the com- 
mon law, they intended to, and did, limit the thing defined by the 
principles of the common law. The Constitution recognized slav- 
ery because it existed: it did not ignore what was. But it recog- 
nized it as it existed; as the common law left it, and as the conmion 
law limited it. 

11. It is ea^y to determine the question by the common law. 

Impius et crudelis adjudtcandus est qui libertatem nan favet, says 
Coke, and he proudly adds "The common law of England always 
favors liberty." 

Writing with a camp chest for a desk, and arms and horse 
trappings hung around for a library, I can on^ refer to a few prece- 
deata not quite effaced from my memory. 

It was (I think) well settled that viUeins regardant (that is 
slaves so attached to a manor that they could not be removed from 
it by the master) passed with the manor, on attainder of treason, 
6S 
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to tbe king. But this was not a mere property confiscation, for 
the same was true of wardships and of knight service under feudal 
tenures. Of villeins in gross or absolute slaves, I cannot recall an 
instance in which the effect of treason is stated, yet I presume cases 
can be found. Whether the villeins became enfranchised or 
whether their services escheated to the king, I do not consider of 
much moment; it is sufficient to know that th^ became divested 
from the owner. 

12. Crimes against the villein, or the law of villeinage, also 
worked enfranchisement. Thus, if the master committed an out- 
rage upon a nitfe or female villein, she became enfranchised. So, 
where the master committed any offence against the viUein pun- 
ishable as a crime, or, in the language of the old law, gave him an 
appeal of robbery or death, he enfranchised him. In the case now 
before the country, a very grave offence has been committed against 
the slaves, iu attempting to abduct them from the territory and 
protection of the United States, and reduce them to a more de- 
graded form of bondage. That the geographical hcus of the slave 
has not been changed, is a fact which does not affect the question, 
for it is no worse to carry him unlawfully within the lines of the 
Confederacy, than to unlawfully bring the lines of the Confeder- 
acy around him. Whoever, therefore, has, in any way, accepted 
or recognized the new nationality of South Carolina, has thereby 
confessed judgment in favor of his slaves, in all the tribunals of the 
United States, civil, military, or political, to which those slaves 
may, directly or indirectly, apply for redress; and any officer of the 
United States, who offers to barter away their rights for what is 
prettily called a "return to loyalty" is offering to pay what he does 
not possess, and cannot lawfully grant. 

13. In our country, these principles have been enimciated at 
various times, and in various ways. The laws of Georgia, and, I 
presiune, of most of the rebelling States, limit the hotus during 
which slaves must render service, leaving the remainder to the 
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natural owner, the slave. The Revised Statutes of Delaware pro- 
hibit the importation of slaves, and provide that if any person ex- 
port, "or attempt" to export slaves, they sAott thereupon become 
free. As the former provision — ^the increase of slavery — can only 
be regarded as an offence against the State, so the latter — the taking 
a slave from the protection of Delaware — can only be regarded as 
an offence against the individual. 

14. But most strongly has the military arm of the govern- 
ment established precedents. General Jackson, a southern slave- 
holder, took slaves of loyal owners to work upon fortifications, re- 
fusing compensation. Gen. Gaines, a southern slaveholder, re- 
fused to deliver up slaves, taken in battle, to loyal owners. Gen. 
Taylor, a southern slaveholder, would not allow loyal owners to 
see slaves surrendered to him as prisoners of war, and bad them 
moved with their Indian allies to the West. In, I believe, all of 
these cases, appeals were taken to the Government, which sus- 
t^ned its Generals and refused compensation. In, at least, one 
case, an appeal was taken to Congress, which also refused compen- 
sation. In all of these cases the action of the Government went 
far beyond anything now claimed to be its duty, for it there acted 
against the property of its loyal citizens, while it is now called upon 
to proceed only against the irUerests of its worst enemies. 

15. I conclude, therefore, that slaves have rights, under the 
Constitution, and by the laws and usages of war; that, whoever 
attempts to go unlawfully beyond the jurisdiction or hmits of the 
United States, geographical or poUtical, leaves his slaves behind 
him. He goes, but they remain. They are not obliged to follow 
him, or await his return. Though he cease in his allegiance but a 
moment, he relinquishes their services forever. These services he 
cannot repossess at his pleasure; for slaves cannot be released from 
a state of constitutional slavery, and again enslaved. By Ms 
abandonment of the Constitution he abandoned them, and, as it 
were, restored them to themselves. By his volxmtary treason to 
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the Constitution, he voluntarily severed all constitutional con- 
nexion between himself and them. They no longer owe to him 
service; their labor is no more to him due; they are free. 

The ^e of Jefferson looked forward in the future of his coun- 
tiy, and beheld the overthrow of slavery in bloodshed and rebeUion. 
He saw dimly, the scene, and mistook the actors. The vision was 
less true than his forebodings. He saw not, in the shadowy insur- 
rection, that the children of bis kindred and his friends were both 
the criminals and the victims. He knew not that the descendants 
of such illustrious parentage so soon would reap destruction in dis- 
honor, nor that the Old Dominion which he loved, would be rent 
in twain by their act. He was not warned that among his own 
people and beside his own honored home, the great Declaration, 
his work and his fame, would be supplanted by another. Such 
bitterness and shame, he was spared. But on our si^t the cur- 
tain is now rising and the foretold tragedy being played. We see 
the siting scenes, the blood-stained stage, and we cannot mistake 
the actors. We see the southern jails filled with patriots whose 
crime is faith to their country, and obedience to her laws. We see 
the southern soil crimsoned with the blood of martyrs fallen for 
that Union which Jefferson heli)ed to found and to bequeath. 
And we view the great impending arm of the Nation that rises 
slowly, and yet hesitates to strike the inevitable blow. Well 
might he declare he trembled. 

The American people have not sought this work of emanci- 
pation. Slowly have they been driven from their attitude of in- 
difference, and step by step forced forward to perform the long de- 
layed reform. Oft have they halted and stumbled. Defeat has 
threatened them when tfiey refused, and now, when they weakly 
falter, it is made the condition of their national existence. It is 
not a welcome work, and were it left to their choice, it would not 
be a wise one. Better to have been wise betimes — better to have 
sought a willing manumission imder the gentle reign of peace, 
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founded in justice and humanity, and regulated by taw, when the 
master and slave alike should be fitted for the change, and phi- 
lanthropy hallow the act. But they have thrown away the choice. 
Their Constitution has become to them an immutable decree, and 
the events of the preceding year, have left to them no alternative. 
Memorable year! that witnesses such great enfranchisement in two 
continents, and the bondage of men broken among the enhghtened 
nations of the earth. Yet how different the records that will be 
written. The act ennobling the name of Alexander, and placing 
the autocrat among the wise, the just, the great of earthly rulers; 
while with us there will be no one to ask of fame a little word of 
praise — no statesman, orator or champion of the great event — 
Philanthropy giving no thanks for the deed, and History speaking 
in reproachful tones of this great guilty act of emancipation. 
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WHEN Abraham Lincoln was nominated for the Presidency 
I was present in the Convention building in Chicago (the 
famous "Wigwam"), and exerted my vocal powers to the 
utmost to swell the mighty roar that then arose. 

I carried a torch in several of the processions that took place 
during the eventful campaign that ensued. When Lincoln was 
elected Fresi<Jent I was presented to him, shook his hand, con- 
gratulated him on his election and also said, "Mr. Lincoln, I wish 
you were elected for life instead of for four years." He laughed 
and said, "Oh no, that would be too much of a good thing, Mr. 
Wait." I thought nothing more of the incident until near the 
end of the Rebellion, when I was serving in the Navy, on Admiral 
Dahlgren's flagship Philadelphia, off Charleston, we were shocked 
at hearing of the assassination of President Lincoln: then the inci- 
dent recurred to my mind. 

I went to the Admiral and told him of the wish I had expressed 
to Mr. Lincoln, and of its strange verification. He was very 
much impressed with the statement and called it a remarkable 
occurrence. 

When the murder of the President became known to the mea 
of the Union Fleet they were so exasperated that they wished to 
get a^ore and wreak their vengeance upon the first Confederate 
force that they could reach, and much effort was required to re- 
strain them from executing this desire for retribution. 

During the political campaign, when Lincoln and Douglas 
engaged in public debates at various places — 1 heard them both 
when they spioke to immense audiences in the open air, from the 
north balcony of the Tremont House, at the comer of Lake and 
Dearborn Streets, Chicago — their hearers were very enthusiastic 
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and applauded with great animation. I was very clearly impressed 
with the idea at the time that Lincoln was the more logical and 
had the best of the argument, and it seemed apparent that this was 
the conclusion reached by the vast throng of listeners. 

After the debates I went into the Tremont House and was 
presented to the speakers — and to Mrs. Douglas who was also 
there. I was greatly impressed with her beauty> gracious manner 
and remarkable diplomatic tactfulness, and was later convinced 
that her influence had much to do with the great success of Douglas 
in his political career. 

HoBATio L. Wait 
Chicago 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

AS REMEMBERED BT A NEIGHBOR OF HIS IN SPRINQFIEU) 

To the Editor of The Sun. 

Sir: Have the littk personal stories about Abraham Lincohi 
lost favor? I have gathered a few that may be of general interest. 
Dr. William Jayne, who is stUl living in Springfield, 111., and who 
by President Lincoln's first officia) act was appointed Governor of 
the Dakotas, says: "Lincoln had a happy home. The husband was 
kind and considerate, the wife bright, impulsive, educated, gener- 
ous, industrious and lovable, a good wife and a fond mother." 
She had the reputation, when I lived in Springfield, of being quick 
tempered and easily provoked, but people of this disposition are 
not necessarily unpleasant to live with. 

Shortly before their marriage Miss Todd's girl friends teased 
her by saying, "Maiy, if you ever rest on Abraham's bosom you 
will have to take a ladder." She replied, "His heart is as large as 
his legs are long." Another story is that at a dance Mr. Lincoln 
said: "Miss Todd, I want to dance with you the worst way." 
When the cotillion was over (square dances were once called cotil- 
lions) she could not resist saying: "Mr. Lincoln, you've had your 
wish, you have danced with me — the vwH way" 

Stories of Lincoln's care and consideration for her are spoken 
of, how he always hurried home when it thundered, because storms 
terrified her. The moment he was nominated for the Presidency 
he hurried "to tell a little woman, who would like to hear the news.'* 

Mrs. Lincoln was fond of dress. Old Springfield people tell 
of her rustling proudly into the church, the last Sunday before 
going to Washington, in an ashes of roses bayadere stripe dress, 
with bonnet to match and a black lace shawl. That she possessed 
a kind and charitable heart was proved in one case in particular. 
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Baron Von Ellsner, an erratic musical genius, lived near by. He 
had an ailing wife and many children, and it seemed impossible for 
him to earn enough for their needs. He mentioned to me that Mrs. 
Lincoln had sent them food and clothing many times. Possibly 
Mrs. Lincoln gave aid to his gifted daughter, Marie, who became 
a grand opera singer, a star, making her d^ut in London and known 
on the stage as Mile. Litta. 

Dr. Jayne's account of Lincoln's life is probably the most 
teutliful and courageous yet written, nothing being unduly colored 
or suppressed. He speaks of Lincoln's birth and ancestry as being 
a subject about which he was never communicative. When Mr. 
Scripps of the Chicago Tribune went to Springfield to visit Lincoln 
and gather from him materials for a campaign biography Lincoln 
hesitated whether to aid in the publication or not. He said to 
Mr. Scripps: "There is no romance nor is there anything heroic 
in my early career; the story of my life can be condensed into one 
line, and that you can find in Gray's 'Elegy,' 'the short and simple 
annals of the poor.' This is all you or any one can make out of me 
or my early life." 

In the rotimda of the old State House, now used as a coimty 
court house, Mr. Lincoln held an informal reception after his 
election to the Presidency. A number of schoolgirls heard the 
booming of the cannon that announced Mr. Lincoln's election. 
Upon learning that he was in the State House we ran as fast as we 
could, about a dozen or more, and upon arriving there we decided 
to march in single file. One of the girls, daughter of the Governor 
of Illinois, who happened to be carrying a flag, took the lead. We 
saw Mr. Lincoln standing in the centre of the rotunda surrounded 
by a few men. The news had not reached all of the citizens yet, 
consequently we girls were among the first to shake hands with 
him. He laughed outright when he saw us. As he took one little 
girl's hand a man standing near by shouted "Don't shake hands 
with her, Mr. Lincoln; she's a Democrat." I never could under- 
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stand this demonstration of rudeness until recently one of the girb 
of the party told me "she was the daughter of a Democratic Gov- 
ernor who was an intimate friend of Stephen A. Douglas." Mr. 
Lincoln only smiled and patted her shoulder, and shook hands 
again. It was the only time I had ever seen Mr. Lincoln smile. 

I have a picture of Lincoln taken after a debate with Douglas. 
He was seated before the photographer with his hair plastered down 
tight. Suddenly he ran his fingers through his hair and said, 
"My friends would not know me looking like this. I want to took 
natural.** This picture, the tousled-looking head, has been in- 
dorsed by his son, by Shelby M. Cullom and a number of other 
friends as being the best likeness ever taken of him. The wooden 
frame is a piece of the flooring of Mr. Lincoln's bedroom, removed 
when the State of Illinois took possession of the homestead. 

Carrie H. Gehruann 
Glen Ridqe, N. J. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THERE are several reasons why the Quebec expedition has 
never been given the place in history which it deserves. 

The rank and file who returned to tell the tale were few in 
number, weak in influence and widely scattered. Many of 
them re-enhsted, and perished during the war. Most of the 
surviving officers gained a wider reputation by brilhant ex- 
ploits in more conspicuous fields, and continued to live the 
active lives which make history, but afford little time to write 
it. Moreover, this was one of the first military movements 
of importance in the war, and records at that time were not 
preserved with much care, so that a great deal of valuable in- 
formation has only recently become accessible, while perhaps 
still more has been destroyed, or lost forever. The young 
nation was not likely to dwell with pride on the failure of the 
invasion of 'Canada, and gladly allowed everything connected 
with it to fall into oblivion. Doubtless, also, a campaign 
which was so closely associated with the name of the traitor 
Arnold, the truthful account of which could not fail to reflect 
credit on that evil genius, was wiUingly slighted. 

* * * The most valuable American journals are those of 
Henry, Arnold, Senter and Thayer.* 

— John Codnum, id: Arnold:* Expedition lo Quebee (N. Y., 1003). edited by Willuiiii 
Abbatt. 

Topham's is one of the rarest journals, and was never reprinted 
until 190S, when the Rhode Island Society of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution issued that which we have followed. It is a matter of 
real regret that we cannot find any portrait of Captain Topham. 

Mr. Codman in his notice of him says: "Ten of his eleven 

*At thia time tbe Topbam Jourul bad not •ppeued in print. 

Since Mr. Codmftn wrote, I bave republUbed, with addition*, the Senter Jfonnud and 
eqwct to iaaae later Mveral tA the other tecotd« of the memorable espedition. — lEn.) 
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sons went to sea; none of them ever returned, or were ever heard 
of" (surely a most extraordinary record). 

Our other article, Stedman's satire, ostensibly written by 
Seward and addressed to Thurlow Weed, in which President 
Johnson, General Grant, Seward, Welles, and White House affairs 
and officials, and matters connected with Reconstruction are 
severely handled, is pronoimced his brightest political effort. 

As only one hundred copies were printed (in 1866) it is now 
very scarce, the last recorded sale at auction being at $16 , 60 
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From the "TRIBUNE" Sept. jti, 1866 

"Cataract House," Sunday, Sept. z, 1866, 

To the Htm. Tb-bi^w W— d. Room No. 11 A-I-t Bout. N«io York. 

DEAE TH-RL-W: 
At last we have got to the Falls, 
And my horses may rest for a day in their stalls. 
Thus far all's as smooth as your oiliest sentence, 
Not a word has been said that can bring us repentance: 
We've bad a clear road and a sunshiny sky. 
And every thing's lovely and the goose may hang hi^ ! 
My team, well in hand, is so trained to its paces. 
That our Radical friends haven't dared show their faces. 
With A-DT and G-oe-n for leaders, you know. 
The one rough and restive, the other too slow, 
And with Gr-nt and the Adm-r-l mated behind. 
Both good, steady pullers (^when drove vritk a blind), 
I have sat on the box with the ribbons in hand. 
And pushed them thus far on the journey we planned. 
Years ago> my old tutor, when things weren't so thriving. 
And you gave me first rules in political driving, 
You hardly expected — and how could I dream? — 
That I ever should happen to guide such a team! 
Ere this you have learned how I handle the lash, 
Of our York three-mile heat and our Albany dash; 
How at Aubiu*n I laid on a braid rather thick, 
Put my thumb to my nose, and cried, like Saint Nick: 
"Now, Adm-r-l! Now, Gr-nt! Now, G-de-n and A-dt ! 
On! R-88-U, On! St-dm-n, On! C-st-r, my dandy ! 
We're off to Chicago: keep pace, large and small ! 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away all !" 
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As for A-DT, nigh-leader, I wouldn't, for double 

His worth, to train him again take the trouble. 

Betwixt you and me, he's of rather low breed 

(A cross of Poor White with a Tennessee steed); 

And so stubborn and tricky, so dogged and willful, 

The groom who would guide him indeed must be skillful: 

He's proud to the servant, but stoops to the master — 

Just bid him go slower, he's sure to go faster; 

He'll kick his own feeders, bolt shy of the course — 

A regular chuck-headed, plebeian horse! 

But I've broke him to saddle, and ride him each day. 

And teach him his steps when the rest are away; 

And in harness, so sure as there's virtue in leather, 

We'll go to good luck, or the devil, together. 

Dear me! times have changed since I went on this road^ 
With a cart-full of prindples heaped for a load, 
And on our white streamers our followers saw 
"Irrepressible Conflict," or read "Higher Law." 
Well, we're getting in years, but are never too old 
To handle new ribbons or take a new hold: 
"My Policy" now is the motto to win. 
Make friends with all Rebels and let the South in; 
To recant, there is always a way, where the will is — 
Quote Tempora muiantur, et S-w-rd in iUis. 

As to A-DT, I say, it's well for our game 
Just to put him in training, and enter his name 
For the National Sweepstakes, a. d. '68, 
And to tickle his pasterns and keep his head straight. 
He's the favorite, now, with the outsiders' ring — 
The gamesters and trimmers and that sort of thing, — 
But once we have made up our own little books, 
And the jockeys grow tired of his manners and looks, 
8S 
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And the season draws near for the Washington Race, 
We'll put up another, I guess, in his place: 
Eh! ITi-rl-w, old boy, the great Reconstnictor 
May one of these days learn to know his conductor. 
When certain new methods and plans come to pass. 
And this big stalking-horse finds he's turned out to grass ! 

But to drop tropes and figures and come to plain test, 
Let's see what's been doing and what's to do next. 
Of our progress thus far you know the whole story, 
The speeches, the dinners, processions and glory. 
Ere we left the Wh-te H—se (hearing A-dy rehearse 
For the last time his lessons, page, chapter and verse. 
And explaining in full every point that we'd planned he 
Should make at each place), "Sir," said I to A-dt, 
"Each man to Ins post; 'twere as well, I've been thinking. 
That you do the talking, and I do the drinking — 
I'm safer in that line than you" — ^just then Gr-nt 
Came in with his pu£F, and his eye half askantj 
And said, "That's all right; and if you'll do the joking 
And band-shaking business, why, I'll — do the smoking !" 
So all was arranged; but thus far on the route. 
It must be confessed, the people turn out 
Quite as much to see Gr-nt and the Adm-r-l as we. 
And don't cheer very loud for the Old Tennessee. 

Now, q[)eaking of Gr-nt, I'm sometimes uncertain 
As to all he's concealing behind that thick curtain 
Of smoke, and in doubt, as we speak from the car. 
What he'll say when at last he puts out his cigar. 
At Delmonico's, once, I made sure he'd have spoke. 
But his widest mouth-opening ended in smoke; 
Now, th^ say that I love an Havana (indeed. 
Old comrade, you know how I cling to my Weed), 
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But for Grant — though he seems to have joined our fraternity, 
With his smoke-begrimed beard and his strange taciturnity — 
In the end, my dear friend, we should sing rather small 
If the warrior chief were outflanking us all?* 

Well, the rest have just crossed to the Canada side. 
To see where the Fenians raided and died — 
(I'm afraid that we missed it in stepping between 
The bluenosed provincials and bold Boys in Green. 
Somehow, in the cheering that's just now in vogue, 
We don't hear so much of that sweet Irish brogue) — 
While I sit in my chamber, inditing this letter 
To my trusty companion and ancient abettor. 

Good-natured of Douglas to die as he did, 

And to leave us of one of our rivals well rid, 

With a handsome excuse For a lengthened oration 

From the East to the West, at the cost of the Nation ! 

We'll go down to St. Louis, and come around home 

By the grand Southern route, since all roads lead to Rome. 

Things are turned: what a change from the future you'd fix on. 

That / ^ould be cheered South of Mason and Dixon. 

Have they come to our side, or we shifted to them? 

A delicate point — ^howsoever, ahem! — 

We go in good company, since Brother B-ch-r 

Bids fair to be Davis's favorite preacher: 

'Twas a master-manoeuvre — to make him speak out; 

Since his letter to Cleveland he can't face about. 

It was Walpole — himself, they say, not over-nice — 

Who said, "All these i)eople at last have their price;" 

After this we may learn that they've bought Plymouth Bock, 

And set it up South for an auctioneer's block, 

From which, in the old Charleston mart, we shall hear 

Of vagabond freedmen sold out by the year ! 

* A pro^ftie allwioB— w Qnat wu iwnln>t«d uid <lMto<) u Johmoa'a 
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But, while we are stumping it all through the land. 
You fellows at home have got plenty in hand: 
Not just now at New York; for I'm not much afraid 
The tradesmen will injure their dear Southern trade; 
But I wonder what sort of Executive ditty 
Little R-TH-ND will sing to his Union Committee. 
And look to the Senate! Oh! yes, not to mention 
The Loyalists' meeting in this week's convention. 
You've got your hands full, and must deal out once more 
The cards that we never so shufiSed before. 
Have your eye on the placemen, a close watch on Sm-the. 
But I need not tell you how to handle the scythe. 
Not you, who have cropped multitudinous heads. 
And rolled men in and out of the National beds. 

Keep a sharp eye on R-ym-nd; you know all his tricks. 

How he's hopping around like the devil on sticks, 

With his Rose in his button-hole, jaunty and neat, 

And his horse in the Park and his friends on "the street." 

Poor fellow, I fear that he'll want to shy oflf — ^he 

Has all of the settlings and none of the coffee. 

Meets the hand of one party, the boot of the other. 

And still turns around like a man and a brother. 

If the Loyalists' Meeting is much of a muster, 

He'll be backing and filling, in spite of his bluster; 

Just keep him whipped in, and, wherever you go, 

Don't stay long away from the shop in Park Row. 

But the dinner-bell's rung, says Ch-uw-ck, our steward. 

So no more to-day from your own 

B-LLT S-W-BD. 

P. S. — If you're reading, just try a few snatches 
From my book, lately printed, of foreign dispatches; 
I flatter myself they will go to posterity — 
Historical models of terseness and verity. 
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P. S. Number i. — ^A good joke on old W-ll-s, 

Who sticks to his place like a fool's cap and bells: 

When the knights of the needle, that queer delegation. 

Surrounded the head of their craft and the nation, 

Quoth a voice from the crowd, "Who's that jolly old owl?" 

And another, "It must be a di£Ferent fowl. 

For you've noticed that, whether for show or for use, 

Among so many tailors there must be one goose." 
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THE EXPEDITION AGAINST QUEBEC. 1775 

OF all the events of the Revolutionary War, none reflect greater 
credit upon their participants than the march of Arnold's 
detachment through the wilderness from the Kennebec 
river to Quebec, and the subsequent siege of that city. Although 
the expedition has been severely criticised as a military measure, 
it is known that it nearly achieved success. The original plan was 
to surprise Quebec, which was rightly thought to be almost de- 
nuded of troops for the purpose of reinforcing Montreal and St. 
Johns, these being considered in more immediate danger of Amer- 
ican attack. That the expedition did not succeed, was due primari- 
ly to bad commissary stores and defective arrangements for trans- 
portation, and secondly, to the unprecedented storms which brought 
about the loss of all stores and ammunition, and so delayed the 
march as to allow of troops being sent to Quebec from Montreal 
before Arnold could get his men across the St. Lawrence. With 
the failure of the attempt to surprise Quebec, vanished almost all 
hope of success. 

It is, however, a misuse of words to speak of this expedition 
as a failure. Probably no body of six hundred men in America 
ever contained in its ranks so many who afterwards achieved 
military distinction, as did this detachment of Arnold's. It did 
not succeed in its aim of capturing Quebec, but the indomitable 
courage and persistence shown by both officers and men in pushing 
forward without food or clothing through a winter wilderness, re- 
gardless of flood, frost or famine, defying all hardships, and at the 
end of their march still remaining obedient to discipline, true to 
their colors and animated by the best military spirit, make it an 
object lesson of patriotic endeavor almost unequalled in our nation- 
al history. Men who went through such an experience could easily 
meet all demands laid upon them in subsequent service in war. 
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Of the ten companies which followed Arnold down the Chau- 
di^re valley, three were commanded by Rhode Island ofiQcers and 
largely composed of Rhode Island men. It has, therefore, seemed 
appropriate that the Sons of the Revolution in Rhode Island should 
do all in their power to recall and record the details of this expedi- 
tion, lu publishing the diary of Captain John Topham of New- 
port, who commanded one of the three companies, they are con- 
fident that they are not only commemorating in some slight degree 
one of the most important undertakings in which Rhode Island 
troops were ever engaged, but that they are also contributing to 
the interests of that large class of our citizenship who derive pleas- 
ure and benefit from the study of our national history. 
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COLONEL JOHN TOPHAM 

COLONEL JOHN TOPHAM was bora in Newport, R. I., in 
1742, being the eldest son of John and Ann Topham. But 
little is known of his early life, but it is extremely probable 
that he followed the custom of all young men of Newi>ort in those 
days and made one or two trips at sea. It is possible also that he 
saw some military service in the French war ending in 1763. At all 
events, when the Revolution broke out in 1775 he was considered 
to possess sufficient military knowledge to fit him for the grade of 
Captain, and in May was appointed Captain Lieutenant of Major 
Forrester's company of Col. Thomas Church's regiment of the army 
of observation. 

In July, 1775, we find him commanding a company in the 
American army at Cambridge, and when the expedition against 
Quebec was planned, his service had been so satisfactory as to 
result in his being appointed to the command of a company under 
Arnold. Of his experiences on this duty, his journal is our best 
authority, but his name is frequently mentioned in other diaries 
and always with credit. His own journal is frequently too brief 
in its entries, being sometimes nothing more than the concise notes 
a busy, practical oflBcer would find time to make in the midst of a 
campaign of unequalled hardship, and we have to consult other 
sources to get a full knowledge of his actions. Thus the memora- 
ble council of war of October 25th, in which several of the officers 
of the divisions commanded by Greene and Enos discussed the 
question of giving up the expedition and returning to Cambridge, 
is merely mentioned in the journal and the short entry does not 
do justice to the sturdy courage of Lieutenant Colonel Greene, 
Captain Topham and Captain Thayer, who, in spite of the abso- 
lute want of food, unaffected by the hardships they had already 
encountered and unintimidated by the dangers known to be before 
them, all voted to continue the march to Quebec. Notwithstand- 
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ing thb vote, Col. Enos and three captains, whose companies were 
much better provided than were those of Greene's division, and 
who had suffered very much less of the hardships of the march, re- 
fused to proceed and returned to Cambridge. The spirit actuating 
Captain Topham throughout the whole campaign is well described 
by his fellow-soldier, Captain Thayer, in the short phrase that he 
was "always ready to encounter the greatest dangers," but an 
even stronger light is thrown on it by the terse statement in his 
own journal under date of December 28, that "a man that enlists 
in this service should not be afraid of dying." 

Success in the desperate assault on Quebec on Dec. 31st, 1775, 
was practically impossible unless the garrison was taken by sur- 
prise, and daylight found the attacking party in a position in which 
they could do no injuiy to the enemy and yet were unable to either 
advance or retreat without very heavy loss. They, therefore, 
surrendered, and Captain Topham and most of his company were 
made prisoners. As long as Quebec was invested by the Ameri- 
cans the prisoners were kept under close scrutiny, but when the 
siege was raised on the sixth of May, 1776, the rigor of their confine- 
ment was relaxed, and during the summer both officers and men 
were paroled under the humane policy of General Carleton, the 
British Commander-in-Chief in Canada. Captain Topham prob- 
ably reached home in September, 1776, and was exchanged a few 
months afterwards, as in February, 1777, he was appointed cap- 
tain in the First Rhode Island Continental Battalion. In June 
he was made Lieutenant Colonel in the brigade raised for fifteen 
months for service inside the state, the British having seized New- 
port. In December he was transferred to Col. Barton's regiment 
and in Februaty, 1778, was made Colonel and placed in command 
of the regiment. Col. Barton having been transferred to the Con- 
tinental service. He took part in the siege of Newport and in the 
battle of Rhode Island in August, 1778. The next year he was at 
first in command of one of the state battalions of infantry and after- 
wards of both battalions. 

OS 
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In 1780 military operations having practically ceased in New 
England, Col. Topham's regiment was discharged from the service 
and he was elected as deputy to the General Assembly from New- 
port, and reelected almost yearly until 1793. He also engaged in 
business in Newport and became quite prominent in mercantile 
circles. 

In May, 1780, the General Assembly passed the following reso- 
lution: 

"This Assembly, taking into consideration the conduct of 
Brigadier General Ezekiel Cornell, and of Colonel Robert Elliott, 
and of Colonel John Topham, and fully sensible of the great fidelity 
and ability with which they have served — do, therefore, vote and 
resolve, and it is voted and resolved that the thanks of this As- 
sembly be given to the said Ezekiel Cornell, Robert Elliott and 
John Topham." 

While this ofBcial recognition of the value of his services must 
have been most acceptable, it is very unfortunate that he and all 
the oflBcers and men of his regiment never received the full amount 
of their lawful pay. A committee appointed by the General As- 
sembly reported in 1785 that there was rightfully due to the officers 
and men of Colonel Topham's regiment, the sum of £23,802-10-7, 
to carry out the conditions as to pay under which they enlisted, but 
also claimed that this amount should be paid by Congress and not 
by the State. While this contention was unquestionably correct, 
it is to be regretted that the State did not assume the obligation 
and present it to the United States with other war claims which 
were paid. The Act of Congress, approved August 5, 1790, dis- 
allowed alt claims against the United States which had not been 
assumed by the different states prior to 1788, and under this pro- 
viso the rightful claims of Colonel Topham's men were ruled out 
and never paid, either by Congress or the State. 
08 
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Colonel Topham died in Newport on September 26lh, 1793, 
and was buried in the Island Cemetery. His funeral was attended 
by large numbers of the citizens of Newport, showing that he was 
not without honor in his own country. 

Through the courtesy of his grandson, Mr. James G. Topham, 
of Newport, the Society of the Sons of the Revolution are enabled 
to publish his journal of the Quebec campaign in 1775. 
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CAPTAIN TOPHAM'S JOURNAL 



INTRODUCTORY 

THE force detailed for the attempt against Quebec, under the 
command of Colonel Arnold, left the American camp at 
Cambridge on September 13, 1775. It consisted of tiiree 
companies of riflemen and ten companies of infantry, each num- 
bering eighty-four rank and file. On the 18th the whole expedition 
embarked on transports at Newburyport and sailed the next day 
, for the Kennebec river. On this short run the fleet was much 
scattered, but the vessels made their way up the river singly and 
by the 24th all had reached Fort Western, now Augusta. 

For the journey through the wilderness the army was divided 
into four divisions. The first, consisting of the three companies 
of riflemen of Captains Morgan, Smith and Hendricks, all under 
command of Morgan, left Fort Western on the 25th. The second 
division, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Greene, with Major 
Bigelow second in command, comprised the companies of Captains 
Thayer, Topham and Hubbard and started on the 36th. The 
next day the third division, commanded by Major Meigs and in- 
cluding the companies of Captains Hanchett, Dearborn, Ward and 
Goodrich, set out. The fourth division comprised the companies 
of Captains Williams, McCobb, Scott and a body of artificers un- 
der Captain Colbum, the whole being commanded by Lieutenant 
Colonel Enos. Each company had sixteen bateaux for carrying 
its stores. As the work of clearing the way and preparing the 
roads for the transport of stores would fall on the leading divisions, 
they carried a comparatively small amoimt of provisions; these 
being largely left to the fourth division. 

Almost from the outset, the work was very severe. It was 
foimd impossible to row the bateaux against any current, and much 
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of the time the men were compelled to wade and push theiT hoats. 
These were, moreover, so badly constructed as to be mifit for the 
rough usage they were compelled to receive, and soon became leaky, 
so that within a few days after leaving Fort Western, the dry bread, 
dried 6sh and beans were nearly all ruined by water and nothing 
was left but pork and flour. 

On October 5th, Captain Topham's company reached the 
Carratunk Falls, where there was a short but very difficult portage. 
Nothing can be deciphered in his journal up to this date, but it 
now becomes legible. In printing it, the endeavor has been made 
to preserve its peculiar characteristics as far as possible, and no 
change has been made in spelling or in the use of capital letters. 
With but very few exceptions, every line commences with a capi- 
tal letter. In order to facilitate the reading, and assist in uiider- 
standing the diaiy, dashes have been inserted to separate sentences 
when no punctuation marks exist in the original. Words in 
parentheses are inserted to supply gaps made by the leaves being 
torn, and in a few cases, to supply omissions where ambiguity 
might otherwise result. In these cases, other journals of the ex- 
pedition have been used to determine the meaning, and when no 
collateral evidence can be found the gaps have not been filled. 
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THE JOURNAL 

(1775) 

(Oct.) 6 y^ ARRY'D our boats and provisions across and pro- 
^^ ceeded 

On our way about 7 miles — ^here is seven islands 
Fairly encompassed by the water; the most of them 
Lies on the east side of the river — now we began 
To see the mountains that lay ahead, these appeared 
Dismal in our sight, thinking we had them to 
Pass — here I shall observe that we had no pilot. 

7 This day we proceeded on our way to the great 
Carryingplace — the land here is low and very fine 
Grass, but on the edge of the river it appears to 
Be overflowed in the spring — now it begins to be 
Moimtain[ou]s and appears to be less fertile here. — 
I travelled by land till I came to the above 
Carrying place, traveling through swamps, over 
Hills and mountains, crossing several small 
Rivers; at length I came to the carry (ing place) 
And much fatigued — 

8 This day L* Church came back and (gave) 
Accounts of the first carrying place being (three) 
Miles J, then a pond. I shall give an (accoimt of) 
Them as I pass by them — encamp'd (and) 

Were employed in clearing the road (for) 
Carrying our boats — it rain'd all (day and) 
Occasioned our work not going on (as it) 
Would have done if fair; we have been (favored) 
Hitherto (with) extraordinary good weather (for) 
The season of the year. At 3 O'Clock all our boats 
And most of our men came up — here we 
Remained, here was all the rifle Men helping to 
Clear the roads — they'd killed a moose, I saw the 
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Skin and it appeared to be as big as that of an 
Ox that would weigh CW" — they're very 
Plenty and we can scarcely go 50 yards 
Without meeting with their tracks. 
9 Detach'd 2 Subbarltons* and 36 men to clear the 
Roads to the first pond, which was perfected at 12 
O'clock and the rest of our men were employ'd 
In getting our pork on sticks and carrying our 
Baggage and boats across to the first pond. 
This carrying place is four miles — here is very 
Fine trout of which we caught a great number. 

(10) (This day) we were employed in getting our 
(men acr)oss the pond — this carrying place is 
(Half a m)ile, then proceed'd to the second pond. 

(11) (Crossed) the 3rd carrying place, which is about 
(4 mile)s & came to the rivulet that leads 
(Into Dead) river so call'd. 

(12) (Had a) very fine prospect of a high mountain which 
(bears) S. W. being 15 miles; round this pond 

(It) is boggy and wet— here is a bogg 
(About) 1 mile across which we was oblig'd 
To carry our boats across, and at every step we 
Sunk half leg high into mud and water. 
Which made it very difficult, and to make it 
Much worse the[re] was ice on the top which 
Broke through. 

13 Proceed'd on our march about 3 miles and 
Encamp'd — 

14 Proceeded on our way, not going above 10 
Miles because of the current runs so swift 
And the shore so Bold that our setting poles 
Will not reach the bottom in many places, so 
That we are oblig'd to hall our boats along 
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By the bushes that hang over the river. 

15 We despached two Indians and one white man 
To quebec with a letter' to a gentleman in that 
City, and they are expected to meet us in 

10 or 12 days. Here we waited some time 
For a company that was in our rear to come 
Up — employ'd in cleaning our guns. 

16 Being very short of provisions and brought 
To one half pint of flower for each man now, 
Waitmg untill 9 O'Clock for the Rifle 
Companies* in order to get some supplys & 
(They) not coming up, we proceeded on our 
Way — came to an Indian hut where one 
Satanniss lived, as big a rogue as ever liv'd — 
Still proceed'd on our march about 4 miles 
And encamp'd, and Col Arnold came up in 

The evening at 8 O'Clock and hearing of our wants 
Of bread, order'd 4 Battoes with 32 men 
Of each companies to return to the rear for a 
Supply of provision in the morning — here 
We had not more than 5 or 6 lb of flower 
P^man. 

17 We despach'd 12 boats with 96 men, officers 
Included, who went on this occasion — 

18 Employ'd in making and filling cartridges — 
Took another observation of the mountain. 

And found it bore S. E. by E., the river nms more 
To the north here — we staid until the 
Second Division came up. 

I. "Tbeie letUn never reached the penoiu to whom they were addreued, and hdng 
mtercepted fell into the hands of Cramahi, the Lieutenant Governor of Canada in comnuuid 
at Quebec. * * Through him they gave the people of Quebec their Brat intimation of the 
approach of the provincial detachment." — ArnoWiExptditionloiiii^>te,CodmaH. 

S. TheM had been detained at the great carrTing-place and Greene'i diviiion wat here 
in the lead. 

99 
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19 It rain'd very steady until S O'Clock 
When major migs* with his division 
Proceeded on their march towards the 
Shoddierf river. 

20 It rain'd very hard — our boats not having 
Come up we packed up our cartridges 

In casks in order to be ready for an 

Immediate embarkation — here we staid this 

Night, it being [the] 3^ day that we have [been] obliged 

To lay by for provision. 

SI It rain'd very hard and was almost as heavy 
A storm as I ever saw — here Col enos came 
To us at 11 O'clock, & thought to found Col 
Arnold, but not finding him retum'd 
back [and] drove up his rear in the afternoon- 
There came up to us one of Cap-* Williams' 
Serj' with that company — major Bigelow who 
had been down with the boats retum'd with 
Only 2 Barrels of flower — we are very short 
of provision & there is no probility of getting 
Any more. We have no other view than 
Either to proceed to Canada or to retreat. 
Here we concluded to send back those who 
Was not able to do actual duty — the 
River since last night has rose 2 feet 
And half, which occasions the current to run 
Very swift — our encampment grew very 
Uncomfortable especially for those that have 
No tents. 

22 This day the storm abated — the river rose 
To six feet and runs very swift — the sun 
Arose with little rain, but the weather 
Grew fair; we began to embark and to 

■Meigi. tClutudiire 

100 
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Proceed toward shoddier* — after going 6 miles 
Augainst the stream, which ran at least 5 
Miles an hour, came to a carrying place 
Which was overflowed so that our boats 
Went over through the woods where it 
Was cut out in order for to cariy our boats 
Across — went about 50 rods and encamp 'd — 
At 5 O'clock proceeded against the freshet 
Which is as full as ever and very difficult. 
This is paying for delay of time — went 3 
Miles farther and crossed another carry- 
ing place, and a half a mile farther Crossed 
Another, and went 7 miles and crossed 
Another, expecting to be within 8 miles 
Of the great carryingplace, and encamp'd. 
Received accounts of its being 25 miles to [the] 
Height of land, and we almost distitute 
Of provision, being brought to 1 half pint 
Of flower p' man and having no (more) 
To deliver out it being the last we have; it snow'd 
This evening & continued part of the night. 
We stayed for Col green, who is gone foreward 
To hear what we must do for provisions — we are in 
An absolute danger of starving: however I hope for 
The best but if we do not receive no supply from 
The french we shall be poorly off. This day there 
Was a sub° & 48 men of the sick and unfit for duty 
Went back with 3 boats of each of 3 companies. 
The river is narrow and exceeding swift, the 
Going by land is very difficult, which much 
Disheart&'d our men and are desirous to return. 
However if their bellies were full I believe 
They'd rather go forward — we are out and must 
Go on; Col Arnold has sent Cap* Hanchett with 
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A party y' number I do not know, to purchase 
Provision of the f rench if possible and to clear 
The roads. Proceed'd on our way about 3 miles 
And encamp 'd for our boats to come up, which 
Could not be done very quick on account of y* 
Rapidity of the river. Col Green, Cap* Topham 
And thayre* stay by desire of Col Enos' in 

•Thayer. 

S. "Col. EnoB and officers * * came up before noon wben a counol of war wai or- 
dered. Here eat a number of grimacers — melanchol]' aspectj who had beco presching to their 
men the doctrine of impenetrabilitj' and non-peneveranc«. Col. Enoi in the chair. The mat- 
ter waa debated upon the expediency of proceeding on tor Quebec. The party against going 
urging the imposaibility. averring the whole provision! when averaged would not support the 
arm; five days. 

* * These hints being promised I now proceed to the determination ol the council of war. 
After debating upon the state o( the army with respect to provisions there was found very little 
in the division then encamped at the (alls. * * The other companies not being come up, 
either through fear that they should be obliged to come to a divider, or to show their disap- 
probation o( proceeding any further. The question being put whether all to return or only 
part, the majority were for part only returning. Part only of the officers of those detachments 
were in this council. The number and opinions of those preseat were as follows: 

For pToeteding For retumi'n; 

IJeut. Col. Greene Capt. Williams 

Major Bigelow " McCobb 

Capt. Topham " Scott 

" Thayer Adjutant Hide 

" Ward Lieut. Peters 

Lieut. Col. Enos 
According to Col. Arnold's recommendation the invalid* were allowed to return as also 
the Umorous. One hatteau only (cr each company to proceed, in order to carry the military 
■tores, medicines, etc. * The officers who were for going forward, requested a diviuoo of 
the provisions. * * To this the returning party (being predetermined) would not conseat 
alledgiog that tbey would ^ther go back with what provisions they had, or if tbey must go tor- 
ward they'd not impart any. Col. Enoi though (he) had voted for proceeding, yet bad un- 
doubtedly pre-engaged to the contrary as every action demonstrated. 

* * Col. Enos, who more immediately commanded the division of rttvmer* was called 
upon to give positive orders tor a small quantity if no more. He replied that bis men were out 
of his power, and that they had determined to keep their possessed quantity whether tbey went 
back or forward. They finally concluded to spare (us) two and one-half barrels of flour, U 
determined to pursue our destination, adding that we never should be able to bring (in) any 
inhabitants. Thus circumstanced, we were left the alternative of accepting theii small pit- 
tance and proceed, or return. The former was adopted with a determined resolution to go 
through or die. Received it, put it on board of our boats, quit the few tents we were in posses- 
sion of, with all other camp equipage, took each man \o hu duds on his back, bid them adieu, 
and awajr— passed the river; pasted over falls and encamped." — SenUr't Journal. 
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Order to hold a council of war. 
[It was] resolv'd that Col Enos should not go back, 
But afterwards (he) retum'd with the whole 
Of his division*, viz Cap' Williams, scott & Mc(Cobb) — 
(26) We proceed'd over 3 canyingplaces 2 small ones & 
One half a mile over after coming up the river and 
A pond — encamp'd 20 rods from the pond — 

27 After a cold and frosty night proceed'd through 
Another pond up the river which is now so 

* Narrow that 2 battoes will reach across — this evening a 
Better way was found up the river — went over 
Another carryingplace into a small pond from 
Whence we carried about 5^ of a mile into 
Another pond through which the river runs and 
Encamp'd — 

28 Proceed'd over another carryingplace through 
A i>ond and over another carryingplace into 

A pond and across another carryingplace into 
A pond and then came to hight of land 
Another carryingplace which is 4 miles H. to 
The rivulet that leads into the (dead river?)* 
Lake called the great ammiguntick or the 
Shoddier pond — this lake is 12 miles in 
Length & 6 in Breadth — ^here was given 

4. "Our meo made \ general prayer tliat Col. Enoa uid all hit men might die hy the way, 
or meet with aomc disMter, equal to the cowardly, dsatardly and unfriendly spirit they dis* 
cover'd in returning back without orders, in such a manner as they had done. And then we 
proceeded forward." — Dearborn' i Journal. 

"Arnold wrote to Greene and Enoa who were in the reai to select as many of thnr best men 
as they could supply with fifteen days proviflons and come on with them, leaving the others to 
return to Nonidgewock. Enos, either through a false construction of the order or willful diB> 
obedience returned to Cambridge with his whole division. His appearance eicited tbe greatest 
indignation in the Continental camp, and Enos was looked upon as a traitor for thus deserting 
his companions and endangering the whole expedition. He was tried by a court-martial and 
it being proved that he was short o( provisions and that none could be procured in the wilder- 
neas, he was acquitted. He never was restored in public estimatioD. however, and soon after- 
ward left the army."— Lotting. 

'Almost erased in original. Apparently intentionally. 
108 
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Out all the provision and then proceed'd 
Close to the rivulet in a large meadow in 
Which there was very fine grass — left 
All our boats but one — at 4 O'Clock an 
Express arrived from Col amold who 
Brought accounts of the french's being 
Glad of our coming & that they (would) 
Supply us with necessaries glad tidings (to) 
People that are brought to 1 pint of flower & 
No meat — to day we received the last pork 
left in y* detachment about 2 oz pr man — Col 
Amold order'd that those who had more than 
Five days provision should leave it for the rear 
But we had no more than d days & brought 
Up the rear; an express for his excellency the 
Gen? commander in chief of nothamerican 
Army past us and a pilot was sent us to lead us 
The right way through the woods — went 1 mile 
Back the carryingplace then tum'd into the 
Woods and encamp'd — 

29 Proceed'd in the front on our way to sertagan 

The travelling very bad but we have encouragment 

Of its being better farther ahead — lost one man 

Viz. Samuel Nichols who must inivitably 

Perish with hunger — we traveled through very 

Bad travelling all day and found that the 

Pilot sent us knew nothing of the way but led us 

By gesswork and encamp'd after going about 5 miles — 

30 Proceed'd through a swamp 6 miles and more in 
Frozen water all the way — got into an Alder swamp" — 

B. The region southeMt of Lake Meguitic is ■wamp;, aa are also Uie shoKS of Spider 
Lalce which a ea«t of the former and discharges into it. Spider Lake was not shown on Mon- 
tresor's map, the only one in Arnold's possession and in trying to follow down the east shore ol 
Lake Hegantic all the divisions got into this swamp. Morgan and Mugs pushed across it, 
but Captain Topham and probablj the rest of Greene's division, seem to have followed the 
•bores of Spider Lake, skirting along its southern and eastern sides. 
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Stealing all the way E & southerly — came to a river where 
We was Obliged to strip and wade through the river 
It being waist high and very cold but this river is 
Not above 3 Rods wide from whence we proceed'd (to) 
A hill where we shaped our course N H W and 
Came to another hill* river and went across (it on a) 
Log — here is no mark of inhabitants but a swampy 
Thicket of wood made only for an Assylum for wild 
Beasts — at 4 O'Clock after going about 13 miles 
Through very bad travehng came into a fine 
Grove of young birch and beach — going 2 miles yi 
Found to our great satisfaction a path' of 
Some humane being which greatly rejoyced y' 
Men who are almost brought to dispair and look 
Pale upon their hard march and fare — encamp'd 
About 6 miles from the river at the end of the 
Grove in a deUghtfuI level spot. 
31 Proceeded 6 miles and saw the racks of some 
Boats — here was one of the rifle Battalion 
Drown'd — here was a Lieu' of the s* Battalion 
Sick viz. McClannin — march 6 miles further 
And encamp'd 
(Novf ) Proceeded again — our people grow very much 

1 Fatieug'd and begin to fall in the rear being 
Much reduced with hunger and cold — I saw 
With astonishment a dog killed and even his 
Paunch guts and skin eat — went about IS miles 
And encamp'd — 

2 Proceeded — went through much fatieuge — went 
About 16 miles — it is an astonishing thing to 
See almost every man without any sustenance 

*Ad attempt was appucatly nude to rub out thia word in the origiiwl. 

0. Senter. who wu with Gr«en«'> diTuion at tfaii time layi, that thia wai tb« "uiiall loot- 
path made by the tett of the srtny." 
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But cold water which is much more weakening 
Than strengthening — I have now been 48 hours 
Without victuals^ 
S Proeeed'd and met a party* with beef and oatmeal 
Which was never sifted — this I thought was as good 
Bread as I ever eat — proeeed'd by three pair of 
Falls went 6 miles and came the 1^ house and 

7. November first and second were Uie days on which the army suffered most for lack 
oi (ood. The following extracts are expressive : 

Nov. 2 — "This morning when we arose to resume our march manjr of us were so weak as 
to be unable to stand without support of out guns. I, myself, whom Providence had endowed 
with an uncommon degree of strength staggered about like a drunken man. We bad eaten 
no food for several days. However, we got on our packs and set out through the woods hoping 
to see some inhabitants. But we stumbled on over bill and swamp, mile after mile, without 
any viuble prospect of relief. This day I roasted my shot-pouch and eat it. It was now four 
days unce I bad eaten anything save the skin of a squirrel I bad picked up in a tent some time 
before and had accidentally put into my pocket." — MoHitm't Journal. 

Nov. 1 — "Continued unwell; this day I eat the last of my provisions; I kept wilb the com- 
pany and we went twenty miles. 

Nov. 2 — Traveled four miles; I shot a small bird called a sedee and a squirrel which I lived 
upon this day." — Meltin't Journal, 

Nov. 1 — "Here I saw some of the foot-men who were almost starved. This day Capt. 
Goodrich's company killed my dog and another dog and eat them. 1 remain very unwell." — 
Dearbom'i Journal. 

Nov. 1 — "This day I passed a number of soldiers who had no provisions and some that 
were uck and not in my power to help or relieve them except to encourage them. One or two 
dogs were killed which the distressed soldiers eat with good appetite, even the feet and skina. 
— Maigt' Journal. 

Nov. 1 — "Travelled all day very briskly and at night encamped in a roiaerable utuation. 
Here we killed a dog and we made a very great feast without either bread or salt, we having 
been 4 or S days without any proviwiDS." — Ware'i Journal. 

Wednesday, Nov. lat. — "Our greatest luxuries now consisted of a little water stiffened 
with flour, in imitation of shoemakers' paste which was christened with the name of Lillipu. 
instead of the diarrhoea which tried our men most shockingly in the former part of our march, 
the reverse was now the complaint, which continued tor many days. We had now arrived as 
we thought to almost the senith of distress. Several had been entirely destitute of either meat 
or bread for many days . • • • • This poor animal was instantly devoured without leaving 
any vestige of the sacrifice. Nor did the shaving soap, pomatum and even the lip salve, leather 
of their shoes, cartridges boxes etc. share any better fate." — Dr. Sealer' t Journal. 

S. "After marching two days and two nights without the least nourishment, travelling 
on the shore side, discovered about twelve o'clock the Srd day some men and hcrses and cattle 
making toward us. * * The driver was sent toward us by Col. Arnold in order to lull them 
for our support." — Tkager't Journal. 
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Staid here this night — 

4 This day nothing happen'd worth notice — 

5 Proceed'd 5 miles to another house were provision 
Was made for the army — the inhabitants begins to 
Be considerable thick — their houses are thatched 
With straw — for the most part the people are very 
Civil but they ask a prodigious price for what 
They have to sell — 

6 This Day proceeded 15 mites to a church — 

7 This day the minister spar'd every thing that he 
Could — this place is well settled; and very good 
Land along the river but farther back it is 
Mountainous and poor. 

8 This day we proceeded on our way and major 
Megs came up and (we) proceed'd on with 20 Birch 
Canoes to carry* through the woods in order to 
Transport us over the river S' Lawrence — this 
Place is called S* Marys parish — here a small 
Chappel with a bell in it — 

9 Proceeded 6 miles through settlements then 

Entered the woods which (were) 9 miles across and went 

Fifteen miles and stop'd at S* Areys* parish at 

A house near the chappel of the same name — 

There dined and then set out again for point 

Levy where we arrived at 4 O'Clock — here we 

Found Col. Arnold and our volunteers all well 

And in good spirits; the hunter sloop of war 

Sent her boat on shore to fetch off some 

Oars — our people spied them and fir'd upon 

Them — they put off in confusion and left 

M^ M^Kindsyt a midshipman who belong'd 

t. "Then Major Meigs left me * * t,nd had U> ckny Uiem Uiirty miles on our backs, 
four men under each canoe." — Thaj/er'i Journal. 

*St Henri's. tMcKencie. a brothet of the HuitUr'$ Captun. 
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To the s? ship who was taken by our men 
And brought to head quarters, — he tried to 
Make his escape by swiming — he was fir'd 
At several times and had his ctoaths cut 
In three or four places by the balls and 
Wounded in one place slightly — he is but (a) 
Boy being only 15 years of age, he is strickly 
Adber'd to the old doctrine of war viz. 
Never to discover their wakeness. 

10 Remain'd here busied in getting provision & 
Necessaries for our men — borrow'd of some 
Frenchmen some wooden canoes — I receiv'd (orders) to 
Parade my company and to march to head 

Quarters — there receiv'd orders to go and guard the canoes. 

11 Remaining at point levy — Cap* hanchet with 
Six smiths who was to make spears and 
Hooks for ladders. Lieu' Savage with a 
Number of carpenters was detach 'd to go 
And make a number of scailling Ladders. 

IS This day nothing hapned extraordinary. 

13 Cap' Hanchet retum'd, — begun to fix the ladder*— 
Receiv'd some favourable accounts from B' 
Gen" Montgomery — at 3 O'Clock a council of 
War resolved to cross the river this night'", it 
Was calm moonlight and cold, — at 3 O'Clock in 
The morning having got most of our men over 
The hunters boat row'd down towards the 
City and we hail'd her but not bringing too 
Col. Arnold and some more fir'd upon her 
She still continued her course but the men 

10. Not. is — "On the evening of Ibia d&7 at nine o'clock we begfto to embark our tnea on 
boftrd thirty-five canoet and at four o'dock in the morning we got over and landed about five 
hundred men entirely undiscovered. * * We landed at the tame place that Genrral Wolfe 
did. in a (mall Cove vhich ii now called Wolfe's Cove." — MeigM' Journal. 

"We went to Major CaldweH's houK, about two miles from the city." — Mtlrin't JounuU. 
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In her made a terrible hollowing so 

That we have reason to think they was 

Wound'd if none killed (which we found to be a fact — ) 

14 A boat came to wolfs cove" and in her there came 
Four men which was taken by Lieu' Webb — they 
Were unarm'd and bound up the river for kings 
Store Uiat lay in the cove — carried the 
Prisoners to head Quarters — one was a swiss 
From whom we had some very good intelligence — 
The others were young frenchmen — the enemy 
Sallied out and suppris'd one of oiir sentries — 
We immediately parad'd our men march'd 

Up within 80 Rods of the walls and gave 
Three huzzas we march'd in such a manner 
That they could not discover our strength — 
They fir'd a Number of cannon shot at us 
But did us no damage. 

15 Was busied with getting our men in order 
Regulating guards and other duty — the french 
Seem for the most part in our favour but 
There is some fellows keep continually about 
Our camps whom we suspeck to be spies & 
We can hardly take them without affronting 
The people — this Evening the british troops 
Set fire to the subbards of S* Johns'* and burnt 
Part of it to the groxmd. 

16 This morning we march'd with our men 
In order to take some live stock — I was 
Posted near to S' Johns gate under the 
Cover of the hill in order to receive them 

11. WoUe'i Cove u About two milea above Quebec There wu m raad in 1775 u Uiere 
M now, leading from Uie river to llie Plain* of Abraham. 

IC. The mburb of St. Johns was utuated outside of St. John's gate, the northernmost 
of the two gates opening from Quebec to the VUdtu of Abraham. 
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If they should sallie out while the oiha 
Party was after the cattle — ^they found an 
Old cow & one yearHng — we post'd a guard 
At the nunnery^ to cut off the ccnnmunication 
Between the Countiy and City — 

17 Relieved guard — took two gentlemen Cap". 
Of the french who had been out 

In the country to see what interest they 
Could make with y" inhabitants of this coimtry; 
An express arrived from Gen" Montgomery 
With some agreeable News. 

18 This morning when our people were relieving 
Guards at the nunnery which is near the city 
An imlucky shot struck Serj* Dickson's* 

Leg of capt. Smiths company — after having it 
Cut off above where it was f ractiured he died — 
The doctor advis'd him to drink tea (say the 
Noble spirit'd serj^ I would not if it would 
Save my life) which he did not. 

19 Relieved Guards as usual, — sent boats across 
The river in the night and transport'd 

Some men and some flower — received intelligence 
From Quebec about their strength which by 
The best accounts I can gather is 8 or 900 
Men — ws likewise receiv'd intelligence that 
Th^ had discover'd our strength both in 
Men and amminittion which we was not 
Very strong of the latter, — major megs & 
Bigelow gave in a return of the amminution 

IS. Nov. IS — ^"We Mot a company of men to-d«T to Uke posKuion of tho General 
Hovpital wliich i> a veiy large pile of buildings about thiee-quartera of a mile from the walla of 
Quebec. Id Uiis building ii a nunueiy of the first order in Canada, where at preMnt there are 
about thirty Gnef num." — Dtarbont't Journal. 

*Dizon, of Wcft HanoTcr, Pa. 
tPlTom. 
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Which was not to exceed five rounds p' man 
And it was said that they were preparing 
To sallie out upon us with 7 field pieces 
And all their force to endeavour to cut us 
Ofif — at which time a frigate went up the 
River which made us think that the news 
Which we had heard was \rue, — then the 
Colonel called a council of war in which 
It was detcrmin'd to retreat and there 
Should be given to each man 3 days 
Provision and the whole to hold Uiem 
Selves in readiness to march at 3 O'Clock 
In the morning — I was order'd to go across 
The river to fetch over some men that 
Was there keeping guard and at the 
Above S^ time set out for point auxtremble* — 
This is a well settled country — encamp'd — 
Two schooners one brig past by us bound 
Down the river — one of the schooners 
Appear'd to be full of men. 

20 An express arrived from Gen" montgomery 
, With accounts that Gen' Carlton with 

His men had quitted montreal and left it 
To our people — we suppos'd that the top 
Sail schooner with a number of men on 
Board to have been Gen" Carlton with 
His men on board bound to quebec which 
It seems they are determin'd to maintain 
And hold to all events. 

21 Sent off our express to Gen', montgomery 
And sent a man over the river to stop the 
Men that was order'd to march up on that 
Side of the river — they stop them and brought 

*Anx Trembles — Atpta Point. 
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Over the river — it freezes so hard every night 
That the river has a thin crust on it every morning — 
Our men are reduced to a most distressing 
Condition, distitute of cloathing shoes & 
Money, we are Obliged to do hard duty — 
They must inevitably perish if we cannot 
Get necessaries for them to screen them from 
The inclemency of the weater which begins 
To be very severe and it is likely to be worse 
Still — we sent a number of men to make 
Mixisons* and shoes but the leather being 
Exceeding poor this country shoes will not 
Last long on the hard frosty ground — 
22 Our express that was sent off first (brought) 
Accounts from Gen? Montgomery — (sent) 
Two Lieu' and 40 men to be (a guard) 
At the ferry and (bridge over the river) 
(Between us and Quebec) 

[A man belonging to Capt. Topham's com- 
pany who was suppos'd to be starv'd to death re- 
turn 'd and inform 'd us that he and one Olney 
Hart kept together for some time both sick and 
wading through the]t 

Rivers — after they had been 6 days from the 
Height of land. Hart was seized with the 
Cramp which continued on him 5 days when 
By the violence of the disorder was drawn 
Out of all manner of shape and died — this 
Breedeent and 5 sick riflemen left him dead 
And passed by another dead man which 
Died with hunger & sickness — he belonged 

'Moccftiini. 

fThe bottom ^A the page u torn off, aod the wonja in biftcket* ar« trotn Capt. Tb&fer 
Journal. 

{Burdeen, of Topham** compsoy. 
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To Cap-* Hendricks company — they still 
Proceed'd on their way & came up with a 
Horse which got away from the party who 
Brought out provisions — ^they shot him 
With 6 Balls before they kill'd him— had 
They not found this horse they shold 
Have died, — they stayed 3 or 4 days and 
(7 or 8) more sick came up, th^ having 
(for 7 days had) nothing to subsist on but 
(Roots and) black-burch-bark boiled & 

in this there 

["He inform'd us of a man and wife belong- 
ing to the Battalion of Riflemen being Dead with 
12 more. But the woman retum'd about 6 weeks 
afterwards and left her husband in the last ago- 
nies."]* 

How the soldiers laying in Cambridge and 
Then reflect of our f atieugeing march it seems 
Astonishing how it was possible our men 
Could go through it; and indeed if one of 
The officers from Cambridge was here at 
This time to review our men he would 
Really think one-half of them much fitter 
For the Gen" HospiUl than the field 
Although they are now recruiting fast 
And if we can once more get cloaths for 
Them instead of their rags and good living 
It would bring them up again, but their 
Is some who have ruin'd their constitutions 
So that they will never be the men as they 
Were before, — this parish is called point 
Aux tremble but the church is call'd 
St. Nicholas; — to day two of our volunteers 

ID Capb Tlutjrer'a loamal. Thi* wh Jcniim* Wuner. 
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Set out on their way home. 
S3 This day Col Arnold call'd a council of 
War to choose a committee to examine 
Into the conduct of Col. Enos and those 
Who retum'd without his consent. 

24 We was informed by the oflBcer of y* ferry 
Guard that there was 4 armed vessels beating 
Up from Quebec, — we then despach'd a canoe 
With a serj' and 6 men to cany intelligence 
To Gen? Montgomery who was at this 
Time comeing down from Montreal to 

Join our party 

25 This day the hunter sloop of war with a 
Schooner and Brig hove in sight and 
Came to off point Aux tremble. 

26 The afore mention'd vessels hove up & 
Stood up the river to obstruct Gen? 
Montgomerys comeing down — 7 or 8 
Masters of vessels and some others" one 
Who brought a proclamation of Gen? 
Carleton's and said that the sailors 
Was taken and put into the barracks 
And treated as soldiers &c — 

27 Our detachment was order'd to hold 
Themselves in readiness to march at a 
Minutes warning — ^Lieu* Brewen* & 18 
Men 1 ser]' and a corporal was 
Detach'd last night on a secret errand 
And in the morning retum'd with 4 
Cows 4 calves 2 horses and a calash. 

28 Cap' Goodrich with 2 Lieu* 4 Serj' 64 men 

14. Other jounula lay tfacM men came from Quebec. 

'This was probably Peter Bryan Brutn, tA Va. He was wounded in the attack with Mor- 
1. After his return borne he was Major of tbe Seventh Virginia. 
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Was detach 'd and order'd up to meet Gen-' 

Montgomeiys Van guard withr amminution, 

And also to watch the motions of the sd. 

Vessels; — Cap- morgan with a like 

Number to go before quebec to watch 

Them there; — major Coldwells house 

Was burnt down in order to hinder our 

Taking up our Quarters then as we- 

Had done done before. 
29 It snow very hard — Major Coldwells 

Clark* was made prisoner — he aflfirms 

The intelligence that we had before. 
80 Continu'd snowing, — the 3 arm'd vessels 

Afore sd. came down the river with 

The wind at S. W. greatly to our 

Satisfaction. 
(Dec.) Receiv'd intelligence from Gen? 

2 Montgomery of his being in the river 
With 5 vessels — there was sent to us 
Fifteen barrals of powder & 2 boxes of lead — 
Cap* Ogdonf arriv'd with stores of all sorts 
For the soldiers — Gen? Montgomery hove" in 
Sight about 9 O'Clock P. M. — came into point 
Aux tremble — we march'd our men down to 
Receive him — he received us with politeness — he 
Is a genteel polite man, tall and slender 

In his make bald on the top of his head 
Resolute mild and of a fine temper & 
An excellent gen? — 

3 Gen? orders were given out for distributing 

'Qerk, JoahuA WoUe. fMatttuaa Ogden, of New JoMy. 

IS. Major Meigs aftya that General MoDtgomeiy arrived at Point aiu Trembles at one 
P. ti. of Dec. lit and that he reviewed the troopa that evening. It Menu probable that Captain 
Tt^hani'a diuy ii in enor a day here and tor some litUc time afterwardi, a« it givM tcveral 
date* a day later than other authorities. 
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Cloaths for the soldiers — this is happy news 
For our men as they were ahnost distitute 
Of cloaths. 

4 Finish'd delivering out the cloaths and 
Receiv'd orders for marching to visit quebec 
Once more. 

5 At 10 O'clock orders were issu'd for marching 
And at 12 O'Clock our men were mostly gone. 

6 This day is fair and cold. 

7 Two companies wer order'd to beauport" to 
Watch the motions of the enemy — Cap-' 
Dougan* and Cap^ Smith took 6 men and 
A vessel load'd with provisions and some 
Small stock and 382 dollars belonging to 
Government. 

8 We were busied in regulating guards and 
Quartering our men — brought two field pieces 
To IVF menues tavern" 

Prepared for fortifying^* and drughtedf men — 
One hundred for f atieuge one hundred men 
To cover the mortars and twenty for an 
Advance guard. 

10 The enemy espied our battery — they fir'd upon it all 
This day — ^hove some shells" but to no eflfect — 

11 This day they fired to no efifect. 

16. The niApi ol the uege show Uwt the nuua post ot the Americuis wu oot in the Tillage 
of Bttkuport bat ou the rrad leading to it Bad about -oae mile from the St Charlea river. 

'Jeremiah Dnggan, of Moatieal. 

17. Thii "waa about a mile weit of the town." — Codman, 

18. "This day we began to erect a batterj' before St. John'i gate." — Mtigt' JounaL 
fD raaghted — aiwgned. 

19. "A pvty ot our men are ordered into St. Hock tbii evening to cover the train who 
u« ordoed there thi* evening with five mortan and two field piece*. Thi* evening U ibell* 
wen thrown mto the town." — Msigt' JounuU. 
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12 Open'd our battery and fired a few shot — 
But whether they did any damage we 
Cannot say — 

13 Compleat'd our men with 25 roimds 
Fman. 

14 The enemy fir'd a ball through our 
Battery" which mortally wounded 2 men 
And slightly wounded five — 

15 This day we fir'd very briskly all day 
Upon the garison and they fired at 

Our battery and our guards — Three hundred 
And fifty-seven shots from 9 O'Clock to 
The setting of the sun. 

16 There was a brisk fire kept on both sides — 
We had one man kill'd; — Col Arnold was 
Obliged to Quit his Quarters for they 
Fir'd continually upon them and fir'd 
Two shot through the house — a council 
Of war" was Call'd wherein it was 
Determin'd to storm Quebec at all 
Events. 

17 Returns was made of what arms my 
Company wanted and of what they had — 

18 A gen" return was made by Adjutant 
Phbeger* for all the arms and amminution 
Wanting in our Detachment. 

20. Thia battery waa of very poor coostruction, Urgdy built of )c« and mow, the earUt 
beilig Irosen too hard to allow o{ excavation. When completed it mounted five twelve pounden 
and a tiowitier. Although the diary is not explicit to that effect it is believed that Capt. Top- 
ham wa* atatioDcd there to cover the artilleriita who belonged to Captain Lamb'l Gompsny of 
New York tioopi. 

SI. "This evening B council was held by alt the commiuioned offlcert of Colonel Arnold's 
detachment; a large majority of which were foe storming the garrison of Quebec as soon as the 
men are provided with bayonets, spears, hatchets and hand grauadoes." — Mrigi' Journal. 
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19 We were busied in dilivering the arms 
And amminution to our men. 

20 Busied as at yesterday. 

21 The enemy got intelUgence of my quarters 
And fir'd a ball through the house. 

22 This day nothing happen'd Extraordinary — 

23 Adjutant Phebeger received a letter from 
Montreal but no intelUgence — last night 
They fir'd a number of shell at our 
Quarters but did no damage. 

24 Busied in making cartridges and 
Balls. 

25 This day orders were given for every Cap* 
Of Col. Arnolds detachment to march 
Their companies to M' Devines* and there 
To be review'd by his excellency Gen" 
Montgomery'' — 

26 Last night they fir'd a thirteen inch 
Shell which broke over the house 
Where we Quartered, not to exceed eight 
Feet from the top of the house. 

27 Is stormy — the men were order'd to 
Hold themselves in readiness at the 
Shortest notice at 12 O'Clock at night 
Our army being divid'd according to 
The plan that the Gen" had laid — 
One part of our detachment proceeded 
To the hill the other part stay'd to 
Attack the lower town under the 
Command of Lieu- Col. Green — I was to 

*Morg«D'B Quartera. 

S2. "Colond ArcuAd't detachment puMled thii eveuiag at Captain Morgan's qnaitcn at 
4 o'clock. Bis Honour G«n«Tat Montgomery attended and addresied us on the mbject of an 
anault upon the town of Quebec in a Hosible spirited manner." — Meigi' Journal. 
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Go to the hill; but it clearing off & 

The storm abating it was thought 

Prudent not to attack untill a more 

Favourable opportunity — 

Party of our men took 4 that fained 

Themselves to be sick by reason of their 

Cowardice and drave them from place to 

Place with halters hound their necks 

As all such cowardly villains deserve 

Who after entering into the country 

Service should refuse to do their (duty) at 

Such a time as this — a man that inlist 

Into this service should not be afraid 

Of dying; the Gen" issued in orders the 

Great satisfaction he had received in seeing 

Our men so ready to turn out upon any 

Occasion and especially upon this 

Desperat* one to the great satisfaction 

Of both oflBcers and soldiers — 

Was delivered out cloathing to the men such as 

Shirts stocking waistcoat breeches &c — in the 

Night we sent a number of shells into town 

And some from the town — Lieu* Webb was 

Sent with a file of men to MT Drummons 

Stillhouse to secure the stiller whom we 

Suspected to give intelligence to the enemy — 

They found him brought him off and in 

Doing this I had a man wounded in y' 

lieg viz Thomas Richardson: Cap* Dougan 

Took up (another) who had for some time carry'd 

On a correspondence with our enemy. 

The enemy kept up a smart fire upon S* 

Rocks; this evening at 10 O'Clock receiv'd 

Orders to be ready to march at a minutes 
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Waxning, for it was the Gen*^ determination 
To storm quebec; it is dark and snowy the plan 
For executing is aa follows — General 
Montgomery with the york troops to 
Proceed round cape diamand to ihe pot- 
Ash** and to attack them there — 
Co) Livingston with a party of Canadians to 
Make a false attack upon same diamond 
At S* Johns (Gate) — Ensign Noles* with a few men to 
Proceed to placef gate and to set it on fire 
If possible for which purpose there was 
A number of boxes made of tarr and pitch 
And other cumbustable matter made by 
Cap-" wobll^; an advance party of 35 men 
To proceed to drummons wharf — Col amolds 
Detachment to attack the lower town in 
The Following manner — 
Cap* Moi^ans comany in the front — ^the 
Front commanded by Lieu* Col green — 
Cap-* Lamb of the artillery with a field piece 
Cap' Topham 
Cap* Thayer 

Cap* Ward & major Bigelow in the center 
Cap* Hendricks 
Cap* Smith 
Cap* Goodrich 
Cap- Hanchet 

Cap-* Hubbard — major megs command'd 
The rear — we were to receive a signal 
By S sky rockets when to attack but 
We not seeing them we were half an hour 

S3. A potuh ti^tory wu aitoated on Uie rosd on tlie ikore of the St. LcwrenM under 
Cftpe DikmoDd kod iiuide the psliMdea erected for the defence oC thw pMa»ge. 

*Knowles. tP«l«e. tN<^e. 
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To late — Cap* dearborns company on the 
Accoiint of their being quarter'd on the other 
Side of Charles river and the tide being up 
They could not get across soon enough to 
Join us. we proceed'd without them 
Expecting him to drive up the rear — 
We quickly took possession of the 
First Barrier" (and) took the guard — they fir'd 
Upon us for full half a mile as we 
Marched within 80 yards of the wall — 
They kill'd and woimd'd a great number 
Of our men ; after we had all got into the 
Barrier we rallied our men and tried to 
Scale the second barrier and not 
Withstanding their utmost efforts we got 
Some of Ladders up and attemp'd to 
Scale the second barrier but we could 
Not — they fir'd upon us so warmly that 
It was almost scertain death for ai^ man 
That attemp*d to amount the ladders— 
We then found it impossible to scale it — 
Then we retrated to the first Barrier — 
Our guns got so wet by this time that 
There was not one to ten that would go 
Off — ^we then concluded to retreat" but we 

U. The first barrier wu neu tlie cliff known u Sault an Matdot knd at tit* weat end of 
the itre«t of that name. The river came ap to this barrier m that it completely commanded 
the approach to the lower town from the St. Roch nde. Two Beld pieces were mounted here. 

The aecood barrier was built across the east end of Sault au Matdot street, and blocked 
the only approach after the Grst barrier had been carried. Host ot the fighting took place in 
the street between the two barriers. 

U. A large British force had aallied from the Palace Gate in the rear of the Americans 
and alter capturing Captain Dearbora'i company which had jnit arrived on the scene, pushed 
on to the attack of the American main body, which bad fallen back to the first barrier and wai 
thus (urronnded on three sides by the BriUih and had the St. Charles river on the fourth. 
Captain Dearborn states that some of his men escaped by crosung the river on the ice. 
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Found that they had cut o£F our retreat 
And all under the cover of the houses and 
Every house a castle they being made of stone — 
We could not retreat without loseing all 
Our men and could do the enemy no injury — 
We retum'd to the barrier; when Gen" 
Montgomerys party retreated we had 
The whole force of the garison to 
Encounter which was almost thrice our 
Number and if not more; had not the 
Other party retreated we should have 
Inevitably taken the town. 
21 At 10 O'clock we surrendered ourselves 
Prisoners after they had promised us good 
Quarters and after an engagement of 
Five hours. 

The names of the officers Kill'd wound'd or Taken: 
KiU'd 

The brave Gen" Richard Montgomery 
Cap' Cheeseman 
Cap* Hendricks 
Aid de Camp - 
Lieu* Humphrey* 
Lieu* Cooper** 

(To complete the lut should be added the name of Lieut. Joieph Tbomu. — Ed.) 

Wound'd } Cap* Hubbard who died 
& Taken ) Cap^ Lamb 
Adjutant Steel" 

Lieut Tisdale" 
Prisoners Lieu* Col. Green 

Major Megs 

Major Bigelow 

m A mulake, William Humphtey naa not killed; it wu Joha Humphriea, of Horgas't. 
b Samuel of Codo. c Archibald Ste«^ who died IS32. d Benjamin of Haa. 
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Cap* Moi^an 

Cap- Ward 

Cap* Topham 

Cap? Thayre 

Cap? Hanchet 

Cap? Goodrich 

Cap? Dearborn*'* 

Cap? Lockwood* 
Lieu? Heth' Volunteers 

Lieut Brewen Cap? Osweld" 

Lieu? Moodie' Mathew Duncan" 

Lieut Compston* John McGuyre' 

Lieu? Webb" Char^ Porterfield" 

Lieu? Humphreys' (Humphrey) 
Lieu? Brown' 
Lieu? Shaw* 
Lieu? Savage' 
Lieu? Slocumt 
Lieu? Andrews" 
Lieu? Clark 
Adjutant Phibiger 
Lieu? Thomas" (KiUed. mc «bov«— Ed.) 
Lieu? Hutchins^ 
Lieu? Nichols" 
Quartermaster Chatlin 

86. An aatciiak is placed Against the name of CApt^n Dearboni, but there it do eiplaii 
tion of iu meaning- 



fEdward. of K L {Nathaniel, of N. H- 

e William Heth of Vir^nia. t Andrew Moodie, of N. Y. g John of Mau. h James, 
of R. I. i WQIiam, of R. I. j Samuel, of Mass. k Sylvanus. 1 Abijah of Conn, 
m Ammi of N. H. (supposed to have died in prison), n Of Dearborn's Company, o Francis, 
of Fenn. p Eleaser Oswald. q Of Penn, — volunteer. i 01 Virginia, — & vcdunteer. 
s Charles, of Va. 
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We was first carried to the recollecs*^ then 
To the siminary where they provid'd 
For us straw bed Mattresses Blankets &c 
Which made our situation very comfor- 
1776 table here I spent a sorrowful night — 
(Jan.)l Here we spent a solentary new year as 
Every thinking man mus have done in 
Our situation as confinement must be 
Disagreeable to every true son of liberty — 

2 The third of my imprisonment — major megs 
Was allow'd by Gen" Carleton to go out 
And get in our Baggage and to return on 
Friday — here we was visited by some of 
The inhabitants and officers of the 
Garison. 

3 By the consent of the (jen" Doctor bullen 
Came and enoculated 16 of our officers — we 
Were visited by the officers as before — 

4 Major Megs relum'd today with our bagg- 
age by which I received a billet from Lieu 
Church which inform 'd us that our 

Long nosed cousin with his thick neck 
Black dog was a comeing to our 
Assistance which gave us some hopes 
Of being retaken. 

5 This day we being separate we had liberty 
To visit those who was enoculated*^ which 
Made our situation more agreeable — 
We had our pens and ink taken from us 

It being done by the gen'!' order from 
A suspicion of our giving intelligence 

K7, RecoUeU-a chnrcb ftiid coDveDt on the aite of the present EogtUh cathedral. 
XS. "We that have been innooulated ate removed to-day into another room and have t 
liberty of walking into another room adjoining to that we lodge in." — Dtarbom. 
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To our friends on the out side of the 
Garison and this means I am now 
Uncapable of keeping an exact 
Joumah we are at this time in two 
Different rooms which makes our 
Situation more agreeable but in the 
Midst of our joy we are informed that 
We must all go into one room again — 
We endeavour'd to keep apart which we 
Did for some time but one of our 
Gentlemen saying that there was a 
Great number of our men on the out 
Side in hearing of the century* we 
Was order'd into one room for at this 
Time we were order'd not to speak to 
The centrys, and this makes our 
Situation very disagreeable some of us 
Not entirely well of the small pox 
And in a room not to exceed 30 feet 
Square and we in number S2 — thus 

We remained having every day 

Less of the officers to visit us — we are 

Debar'd from speaking with any of 
Our friends if any we have — a field 
Officer order'd to visit us every day to 
Know what we want, — Cap* Lamb came 
From the hospital and the others that 
Were there made our numbers 37 — 
To day** the barrier was removed back & 
We were allow'd two small rooms for 
Twelve to sleep in — which was some help 

•Senlry? 

n. April Itt. — Dmtrhom. 
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To US, — Cap' Thayre was found" cuttiug 
A door by the officer of the guard and 
He abus'd Cap* Thayre very much as 
Also all that was in the room — ^he 
Saith he has been in the service 15 
Years and if he has he's the most 
tJnpolish'd officer I ever saw whom had 
Been in service for so long a time — 
Cap* Thayre was sent on board of an 
Arm'd schooner — 

Col Coldwell, Col M'Clain* Major 

McKindsyt Brigade major Lemenstre & 
Aid de camp LondierJ came and took 
Cap* Lockwood and Hanchet who was 
Sent on board the s^ schooner and 
Then put in irons, — thus continued untill 
Towards Night we heard different guns 
Fir'd down the river — 
(May)6 We saw a frigate comeing up to point 
Levy — she kept up a constant fire & 
The garison fir*d shot into the river to 
I^t them know that they were still in 
Possession of the garison — she then came 
Up and saluted the Garison — about 10 O'CIock 
There came up the Isis 50 gun ship Cap* 
Douglas command'd and saluted; & with 
Her came a sloop§ of 14 guns — in these there 
Came some officers and soldiers: these 
Men with what was in the garison 
Sallied out and the provincials retreat'd 
With so much precipitation that they 

80. April iSth.-—DtarboTn. 

*AUmi HmcLeui. tUacKende. tLenaudiCre. {The Martin. 
1S6 
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Left their cannon, stores amminution 
Yea even the gen"^ coat and diner with 
A vast number of papers — a small sloop (went) 
Down the river with pilots for the fleet — 
A Frigate and a sloop of war was order'd 
Up to take some vessels that the 
Provincials had at carougsh*' — Cap' Thayre 
Lockwood and Hanchet was brought & 
Released from their irons — 
Schooner being bound up the river — major 
Lamater* came from the Gen? with the 
News that our men had retreat'd and 
That Gen' Carlton intend'd hereafter to 
Use us with as much humanity as laid 
In his power and hop'd that we would 
Not make a bad use of any liberty that 
Might be granted us — we had again the 
Liberty of walking in the passage of 
Which we had been Debard from a 
While — we were this afternoon we were 
Visited by Lord Petersham and major 
Carlton — he is a genteel and polite & 
Truly humane — Col Coldwell was 
Expressing himself in his usual sneer 
That he had suffered much by our 
People and Major Carleton reprov'd him 
Thus you should not say any thing 
Disagreeable to them in their situation 
For we are all brethren, — he said that 
There was a great number of hessians 
And hanoverians we expected over to 
America 



SI. Cap Rouge. 
'Lenuiitre? 
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8 With the remainder of the 29* regiment. 
And some of the Artillery officers visited 
Us and inquired after the officers that 
Was taken at Ticondiroga Crownpoint 
Shambelee* S' Johns &c. 

9 We were visited by some officers of 
The 29"' regiment very polite gentlemen 
Especially a Lieu' of the granadiers — 

A small schooner came up the river — the 
Garison is daily searching for the sick 
Of the provincials, — they have take a 
Great number of papers abd an orderly 
Book — this evening was taken Lieu- 
Randolph Stephen RTDougall on 
Board the schooner Mary — ^he brings 
Intelligence that there was 3000 (of) 
The continetials sevice before quebec 
That there was but 800 fit for duty, (his) 
Schooner was arm'd and had 13 Barals 
Of powder 3 C.f each and 24 men— they left 
The schooner at the appearance of the 
Frigates, — he did not get on shore and by 
That means was taken and never fir'd 
A gun when if he had only given 
Them one shot they'd kept their 
Distance, they only having Barges & 
Ship lay at least 3 miles Distance — 

10 Two transports one frigate and a brig 
Came up with provisions from hallifax 
In whom came part of the 47*" regiment — 

H We were visited by Col M'Clain and ■ 
Some others and were allow'd two walk 
In the garden, — ^Major Carleton came & 

*ClMmU7. tThree cwU 
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Enter'd into a discourse of the terrible 
Sene that great briton and America had 
Enter'd into, he says that there was 
Fifty-five Thousand men destin'd for 
America this summer and to be in 

to be in three divisions, — we desir'd 

Him to obtain liberty from the Gen? 
For our Boys to cook which he promis'd 
To do. 

The answer was brought by major Carlton 
That we might walk in the Garden — this 
Is the first time I have set my feet on the 
Ground for the space of four months and 
Twelve days — two transports arriv'd with 
Part of the 47* regiment — 
We were visited by Major M'Kindsy Cap* of 
The Lizard frigate and an old officer who 
Has been wounded different times — his 
Name is Lizet and by behaviour a 
Polite man — we have this day been 
Indulged more than common — we can 
Walk up and down stairs as often as we 
Please, — a brig hove in sight and came 
Too off beauport on account of the tides 
Being against her. 

About 9 O'clock the Isis 50 gun ship 
Hoisted on her main to gallant mast 
Head a broad pendent — she was saluted 
From every ship in the harbour — (each sent a) 
Boat on Board of her — the garison (fired 15) 
Gims, — ^A frigate went down the river (Major) 

Megs went out with Doc' Mayben 

About getting MT Munro to supply (us) 
And retum'd again — he has obtain'd the 
129 
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Gen'!' Consent of going home upon his 
Parole, — ^The tide raises from 19 to 22 feet 
With an easterly wind and from 16 to 19 
With a Westerly wind — it ebbs 7 hours and 
Flows 5 — the wind in the spring blows 
Chiefly from North to East with (showers) 
Of Rain, the West and southerly (winds) 
Are in gen" fair and warm — it (is) 
Common for it to rain here one (hour) 
And clear the next — 

15 We were once more allow'd to use (pen) 
And ink — Major Megs call'd upon (the) 
Gen. and was promis'd in a few days 
He should go home on his parole — 2 or 3 
Vessels came up among them was a 50 
Gun Ship — 

16 (At) 10 O'clock the hunter sloop of war 
(Set) sail for England with dispatches in 
CWh) om went passengers Cap^ hamblington 
Col. Coldwell and family — we had 
Liberty to write letters home by major 
Megs provid'd that we wrote nothing 
Conseming the state of the garison — 

17 Lieu* Borne carried our letters to Col 
M'Clain — Major Megs had liberty to 
Walk the town untill 4 O'CIock— 
Mr. Levius came and inform 'd Cap 
Dearborn that he had obtained 
Liberty for him to go home upon 
(His) parole and that he must get 
Beady to go on board immediately — 
(This) evening they took their leave 
(Of) us and went on board the schooner — 

18 About 10 O'clock Major Megs and 

ISO 
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Cap' Dearborn set sail for 
New England — 

19 A sloop of war came Down under 

commodores stem — at 12 O'Clock the 

Supprise frigate came down and (fired a) 
Salute & came too under the com (modores) 
Stem, — the dmmmers of the 29? regiment 
Are Negroes the band wears red (feathers) 
In their hats and look very neat — ■ 

20 Thick weather with rain a small bra 

Wind N N E — we are allow'd 2 more 
Rooms to lodge in — 

21 Cloudy and windy, blowing N 

22 There went for montreal 3 frigates (&) 
Soldiers; Gen? Carlton went on (board) — 
Fir'd a Salute from the ships & (the) 
Garison — we hear that the 8^ regiment 
That lay at Detroit fort Stannics* (and) 
Swagocha with dOO Indians (came to) 
Lawsheenf where they engaged (some) 
Of the provincials and kill'd (& woimded) 
One hundred and fifty — 

23 Is clear and fair with 

We hear that the news (of yesterday) 
Is uncartain — we like (wise hear the) 
Inhabitants of Carolina (laid down) 
Their arms and that (they are in) 

Behalf of govern (ment) 

oma 

(24) Fair and clear with little or no wind we 
Hear that montreal is not taken as yet — 

(25) Cloudy with some rain with the wind at 
N. E.— 

*Ftort SUnwiz, N. Y. tI<«Gliui«. 
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(26) Is fair and clear Sunday — 

(27)" Is fair with the wind at N E. — ^between 

Forty and fifty Ships & other vessels came up 
— Had gone past the town toward montreal — 

(28) and clear nothing has happen'd 

Extraordinary — 

(29) (A Ship) came up and fir'd a salute 

(30) and clear two ships came up the 

(river) 

(31)" and clear last night between the 

(hours) of 10 and 111 heard the centry hail 

times and then fir'd look out & 

(Saw the) guard out in the garden searching 
(For) the object that was fir'd but at 

^I believe it was nothing more than 

-centry or a trap to have us 



— confin'd laid by some of our 
enemies which if it lay in their 

our throats 'tis certain 

who try to set them 

more power in their 



The journal epds here abruptly at the foot of the page. There 
are no indications that leaves have been torn out, and it seems 
probable that it was continued in another book. 

During the summer of 1776 the prisoners in Quebec were 
paroled by Gen. Carleton and found their way home in different 
vessels. By September most of the officers seem to have reached 
their homes, and being exchanged within the next few months, 
many re-entered the army. 

S2. ThcM dfttea kre filled in from the iournal of Captain Tb^ytt. 
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ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION TO QUEBEC IN 1775 

A PBELIMINARY NOTE ON THE PERSONNEL OF THE DETACHMENT 
AND A ROSTER OF THE OFFICERS AND PRIVATES. 

FOR twenty years I have been gathering the hitherto unre- 
corded or unrecovered names of those men of the Revolution 
who composed the troops under the command of Benedict 
Arnold, in his remarkable march through the wilderness of Maine 
in the Fall of 1775, to capture Quebec and enlist the people of 
Canada in the existing revolt against English sovereignty. This 
"detachment," as it was called, consisted of about eleven hundred 
men all told, when it started from Newbuiyport, Mass, divided 
into two "battalions," comprising thirteen companies. Being 
a secret and specially hazardous enterprise, there were no details 
of organized companies as such, but it was recruited, with three 
exceptions, from the various regiments then on duty and in camp 
around Boston, by the process of individual volunteering. The 
three exceptions were the rifle companies of Captains Matthew 
Smith, William Hendricks and Daniel Morgan, of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, who were chosen to go intact because of their knowl- 
edge of woodcraft and the use of the rifle. 

The two battalions were under the charge of Lieutenant- 
Colonels Roger Enos and Christopher Greene, the former being 
assigned to the rear division during the march up the Kennebec. 
At Dead River Colonel Enos lost his courage, and retreated with 
three coiopanies, under command of Captains Thomas Williams, 
Samuel McCobb and 0^'illiam?) Scott, and marched his deserting 
contingent, unknown to Arnold, back to Cambridge. The rosters 
of two of these returning companies (Scott's and WiUiams*) are 
not known to be in existence, and they really form no part of my 
quest, as their conduct does not justify their being placed in the 
honor-roll of those who braved every peril and hardship and pushed 
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through to their goal, the fortress of Quebec. It is not known 
what became of these rolls, and, indeed very little is known of the 
identity of the officers and subalterns or privates who made up 
this unhappy segment of the expedition. Doubtless the disgrace 
attached to their retreat made it desirable that no record of it 
should survive, and only a name here and there has been found. 

The companies which reached Quebec in the middle of Novem- 
ber were those of Captains Dearborn, Goodrich, Hanchett, Hen- 
dricks, Hubbard, Morgan, Smith, Thayer, Topham, Ward, and 
the eleven hundred had been reduced by the return of Enos, sick- 
ness and other casualties to less than seven hundred by the latter 
part of November, as shown by the "Return" made by Adjutant 
Christian Febiger, herewith published now for the first time. The 
original is in the Archives of the State Department, Washington, 
Vol. VII, 257, and has the autograph signatures of Arnold and 
Febiger. * 

While this "return" gives no personal information, it shows the 
strength of each company and thus becomes a check upon the 
roster which I have been compiling, and undoubtedly is a close 
proximate enumeration of the several companies, as but fifty-three 
are known to have gone back with the sick, or died in the wilder- 
ness during the march. Counting these, the average strength of 
these companies was seventy-two officers and men when they start- 
ed from Cambridge, and each company lost about five men during 
the trying march to Quebec. 

The names recovered by me from all sources — public archives, 
private journals, printed docimients, muster rolls, etc. — number 
about nine hxmdred and thirty, leaving a shortage of about one 
hundred and thirty to be accounted for, and this preliminary note 
is to solicit the interest of descendants and others to make this 
roster as complete as possible, so that the unknown heroes of this 

*Dr. Buiki' lilt diom in Capuio Topham'! Compuiy, November SO, ITTS, a total of 
M officer* and men. 
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remarkable campaign may be given the credit due for participation 
in one of the most trying tests of physical endurance in the annals 
of the Revolution. This militaiy movement, though a failure, 
was one of the most thrilling and picturesque of the war, and like 
all of the campaigns in which Arnold had a leading part, it was 
dramatic and spectacular from the start to the finish. Its par- 
ticipants earned for themselves a distinction not equalled in any 
of the subsequent campaigns of that war, and anyone whose 
ancestor took part in the march of three hundred miles through the 
wilderness of Maine and Canada has reason to be proud of the 
courage and fortitude of his Revolutionary grandsire. 

Provost Smith of Philadelphia, in his oration on the death of 
Montgomery, delivered in 1776, thus eulogizes that part of the 
dead General's command under Arnold : 

"Let us inquire after another band of brave and hardy men, 
who are stemming rapid rivers, ascending pathless mountains, 
traveling unpeopled deserts and hastening through deep morasses 
and gloomy woods to meet him in scenes of another issue. 

"Deserts in vain 

Opposed their course, and deep rapacious floods, 
And moxmtains in whose jaws destruction grinn'd. 

Hunger and toil Armenian shores and storms! 

Greece in their view, and glory yet untouched. 
They held their fearless way — oh! strength of mind 
Almost almighty in severe extremes!" — Thomson. 
This praise was paid to ten thousand heroes, sustaining every 
. danger, in a retreat to their own country, and is certainly due, so 
far as heroism is concerned, to less than a tenth part of the number, 
marching through equal difficulties against a capital of a hostile 
country. 

Even the march of Hannibal over the Alps, so much celebrated 
in faistoiy, (allowing for the disparity of numbers), has nothing in 
185 
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it of superior merit to the march of Arnold; and in many circum- 
stances there is a more striking similitude. The former had to 
succiuub to the rapid Rhone; the latter the more rapid Kenn^)ec, 
through an immense length of country. The former, when he 
came to quit the river, found his farther passage barred by moun- 
tains, rearing their snowy crests to the sky, rugged, wild, unculti- 
vated. This was also tlie case with the latter, whose troops, carry- 
ing their boats and baggage, were obliged to cross the recross the 
same mountains sundry times. At the foot of the mountains the 
former was deserted by three thousand of his army, desponding at 
the length of the way, and terrified at the hideous view of those 
stupendous heights, which they considered as impassable. In 
like circumstances, about a third part of the army of the latter, 
deserted, shall I say, or use the more courteous language "return- 
ed home?" The march of the former was about twelve hundred 
miles in five months. The Virginia and Penn^lvania rifle com- 
panies, belonging to the latter, including their first march from their 
own habitation to Cambridge and thence to Quebec marched near 
the same distance in about three months." 

The subsequent dishonorable career of the leader of this ex- 
pedition, Benedict Arnold, has robbed this campaign of its just 
appreciation in the annals of the Revolution, until recent years, 
and my effort has been to rescue from an unmerited obUvion the 
names of the men who risked lives and health in this hazardous 
enterprise, and suffered more than any other similar number of 
men during the entire war for Independence. 

Charles E. Banes, M. D. 



—From the Maoaeimk ol Febtukry, 1914. 
136 
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PARTIAL LIST OF MEN IN THE RHODE ISLAND 
COMPANIES OF ARNOLD'S EXPEDITION 

THIS list has been compiled from all available sources, but 
is very incomplete. Each of the three companies probably 
contained eighty-four rank and file, a total of two hundred 
and fifty-two men, but this list contains only one hundred and 
fifty-nine, leaving ninety-three still imknown. About one-third 
were probably Rhode Islanders taken from the three regiments of 
the "Army of Observation" on duty at the siege of Boston, the 
remainder being from various Massachusetts regiments. Those 
known to be from Rhode Island are marked,* others probably 
from that state are markedt- 



'Austin, Pasco 


Thayer 


Babson, Nathi 


Ward 


•BaUey. Umuel 


Thayer 


Barnes, James 


Thayer 


Barritt, Israel 


Ward 


Barritt, John 


Thayer 


BarUett, Stephen 


Thi^er 


Beatty, Isaac 


Topham 


•Bentley, John 


Topham 


Blackburn. Hugh 


Topham 


BlasdeU, Sam'l 


Thayer 


Booth, Dan'l 


Topham 


*Bo8worth, Joseph 


Thayer 


BoTTiton, Amos 


Ward 


Brooks, Jabez 


Ward 


tBrown, Nath'l 


Ward 


'Bryant, Moses 


Thayer 


•Bupke. Tobias 


Topham 


Burdeen, 


Topham 


fCambridge, John 


Thayer 



Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Lieutenant 



Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 



Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, 1775 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, 1775 
Killed in battle. Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

Captured at Quebec Dec. 31. '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. '7dtt 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, 1775 
Serg't, Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '76 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Wounded at Quebec Dec. 31, *75 

Captured at Quebec Dec. 81. *75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. '78 
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Canell or Carrel, Jno. 


Thayer 


CasweU, Gilbert 


Ward 




Topham 


ChiUis. Enos 


Ward 


Clansey, Michael 


Topham 


Clark, Jno. 


Ward 


•Oark, Wm. 


Topham 


Clements, Wm. 


Thayer 


•Cockran, Morris 


Thayer 


Coggeshall, Matthew 


Topham 


Collins, Jno. 


Thayer 


CongdoD, Richard 


Thi^rer 


Conner, Edw. 


Thayer 


fDarling, John 


Topham 


•Devizer, Dan'l 


Thayer 


Diman, Benj. 


Thayer 


Dixon, Wm. 


Thayer 


Dole, Elijah 


Ward 


Dorr, William 


Ward 


Dow, Jabez 


Thayer 


Dunnell, Oliver 


Topham 


•Durfee, Benj, 


Topham 


Eady, Moses 


Thayer 


'Ellis, Thomas 


Thayer 


Field. Peter 


Thayer 


FiUibut. Francis 


Thayer 


Fillebrown, Isaac 


Thayer 


*Finch, Jno. 


Topham 


Fisher, Thomas 


Ward 


Flander, Jacob 


Thayer 


Foote, Enoch 


Ward 


*Foid,Abel 


Thayer 



Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, *75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, *75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. '76 
Lieut., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. '76 

Serg't, Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 

Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted British army Jan. '76 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Killed in battle Quebec Dec. SI, '75 

Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Enlisted in British army 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 

Captured, Quebec Dec. SI. '75 

Captured, Quebec Dec. 31,'75 

Escaped June, '76 

Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 

Sergeant 

Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Serg't, Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, *75 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, *75 
Sent back wck Oct. 26, '75 
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Foster, Bartholomew 
•Fowler, Elijah 
Garlin, Baker 
Gay, Thomas 
Geary, Thomaa 
fGeers, Samuel 
George, Josiah 
*Good, Jacob 
Goodhue, John 
Gordon, Caleb 
•Gouge, Wm. 
•Greene, Christopher R. 

Green, James 

fGreenman, Jerem'h 
Gridley, John 
GrifiSth, Sam'l 
*Hacker, Caleb 
Halbrooks, Sam1 
Harkins, Charles 



Ward 

Thayer 

Topbam 

Ward 

Thayer 

Topham 

Ward 

Thayer 

Ward 

Thayer 

Thayer 



Topham 

Ward 

Waid 

Thayer 

Topham 

Ward 

Ward 



Captured, 
Captured, 
Wounded, 
Captured, 
Sent back 
Captured, 
Captured, 
Sent back 
Captured, 



Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Quebec Dec. SI, "75 
Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Quebec Dec. SI, *75 
sick Oct. 26, 'TS 
Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
aick Oct. 26, '75 
Quebec Dec. SI, '75 



Harrington, Patrick Thayer 

Hawes, Isaac Thayer 

Hayden, Elijah Ward 

•Hayden, James Thayer 

*Hemmenway, Moses Thayer 



Hickey, John 
•Higgarty, Cornelius 



Hill, Robert Thayer 

Hinman, Andrew Thayer 

'Holley or Hotley, John Thayer 
•Hooker, Silas Thayer 

•Humphrey, Wm. Thayer 



Ward 

Thayer 



Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 

Lieut. Colonel, Captured at Quebec Dec. 

SI, *75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. '76 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Sept. 26, '75 
Killed in battle, Quebec Dec. SI, >75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan., '78 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted British army Jan., '76 
Fifer, Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Corp., Captured Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. 6, '76 

Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan. 6, '76 
Sent back sick Sept. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Sept. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Lieut., Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 

1S9 
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IngaU8,Saml 


Thayer 


Jacobs, Jonathan 


Thayer 


Jewell, Jesse 


Thayer 


Jewell, Joseph 


Thayer 


"Johnson, Reuben 


Topham 


*Jones, Elijah 


Thayer 


KeUey, Patrick 


Topham 


Kenyon, Joseph 


Topham 


King. Charles 


Topham 


■Latham, John 


Thayer 


Lawrence, Daniel 


Thayer 


Leach, George 


Thayer 


Lewis, Joseph 


Thayer 


Linden John 


Topham 


•Low, Thomas 


Thayer 


Merrill, Moses 


Ward 




Thayer 


*Monk, James 


Thayer 


Mosher, Jeremiah 


Thayer 


Mulligan, Edw. 


Thayer 


•Nichols. Sam'l 


Topham 


Nutting, Charles 


Thayer 


Osbum, Joseph 


Ward 


•Page, Thomas 


Thayer 


Parker, Nath'l 


Thayer 


Patten, Benoni 


Thayer 


Pease. Nath'l 


Thayer 


PhiUips. Matthew 


Thayer 


•Pitman, William 


Topham 


Plastow, Joseph 


Thayer 


tPool. Joseph 


Ward 


•Price. Thomas 


Topham 


Rankin, John 


Thayer 



Captured. Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured. Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Oct. «S, '75 
Serg't. Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted British army Jan., '76 
Wounded, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Killed in battle, Quebec Dec. 31, *75 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Deserted Sept. 25, '75, Ret'd to Cambridge 
Deserted Sept. 25,'75, Ret'd to Cambridge 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted British army Jan., '76 
Corp., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured. Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 



Probably died in WOdemess 

Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

1st Serg't, Capt'd Quebec Dec. Sl,'75 

Enlisted in British army Jan., '76 

Sent back sick Oct. 26, '7S 

Deserted Sept. 25,'75, Ret'd to Cambridge 

Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Captured at Quebec, Dec. 31, '75 
Captured at Quebec, Dec. 31, '75 
Capt'd, Quebec. Dec. 31,'75, Enlisted in 
British army Jan., '76, Ret'd Oct 1,'76 
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Wounded, Quebec Dec. «9, 'TS 
Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Enlisted in British army Jan., *7d 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sent back sick Sept. 26, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Sut^eon of the expedition 
Captured at Quebec, Dec. SI, *75 
Lieut., Captured, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Killed in battle, Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Serg't 

Corp., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Lieut., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Killed in battle, Quebec Dec. 31, >75 
Killed in battle, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, *75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Enlisted in man-of-war June 22, '76 
Sent back sick Oct. 26, '75 
Capt., Captured, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 

Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, *75 
Ensign, Wounded and captured at Que- 
bec Dec. 31, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Captain, Captured Dec. SI, '75 
Killed in batUe, Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 81, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 81, '75 

tProbably the mui wbo dewrted to tbe eaemj on Dec 88, 1775, betrayed Mont- 
(omerr'B plan fat the UMutt on that night, and aocaujed the date to be changed to Dec. 81. 



Richardson, Thomaa 


Topham 


'Robinson, John 


Thayer 


Rollins, Philip 


Topham 


Rust, James 


Ward 


Ryand, John 


Thayer 


Salisbury, Anthony 


Topham 


Scott, Jonathan 


Thayer 


*Senter, Isaac 




Shackford, John 


Ward 


*Shaw, Sylvanus 


Ward 


Shepherd, Thomas 


Ward 


fSherman, Charles 


Topham 


tSingleton, Sam'l 


Thayer 


Sleeper, John 


Ward 


•Slocum, Edward 


Topham 


Smith, John 


Thayer 


Spencer, Alexander 


Thayer 


Standley, Bishop 


Ward 




Ward 


Stickney, John 


Ward 


*Stone, James 


Thayer 


•Thayer, Eleazar 


Thayer 


•Thayer, Simeon 


Thayer 


tThomas, Wm. 


Topham 


•Thomson, John 


Thayer 


Tift, Stephen 


Topham 


Tisdale, James 


Ward 


Tdman, Ebenezer 


Ward 


•Topham, John 


Topham 


Tracey, Patrick 


Thayer 


•Trim, Benj. 


Topham 


True, Jacob 


Ward 
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Turner, John 


Thayer 


fUnderwood. Wm. 


Topham 


•Ward, Samuel 


Ward 


Ware, Joseph 


Ward 


Waterman, Banister 


Thayer 


Webb, Joseph 


Topham 


•Welch, James 


Thayer 


West, Benjamin 


Thayer 


•Wheeler, SUas 


Thayer 


Whittemore, Thomas 


Thayer 


Williams, Davis 


Thayer 


Williams, Samuel 


Thayer 


WiUis. Wm. 


Thayer 



Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Capt., Captured, Quebec Dec. «1, '75 
Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '76 
Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Entered man-of-war June 22, '76 
Lieut., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

Captured at Quebec Dec. 31, '75 
Corp., Captured, Quebec Dec. 31, '75 

Captured at Quebec Dec. SI, '75 
Sent back sick, Oct. «6, '76 



tflt ahould not be underatood that thii eatry impliei detertion ot their cauae. Mr. Codman 
pertineDt); says: "The priioDers were early vuit«d by Colonel MacLeau and other officers, 
t« ascertMii how maoy of them were bora in Europe. Thoae who coiife««ed to English or Irish 
birth were told UiAt they might either enlist in the "Boyal Emigrants" (MatrLean't regimeot) 
or take their chances of being sent to England in the spring, and there tried tor treasoD, and 
hanged. Ninety-five enlisted; many under the impression that an oath so forced was not bind- 
ing, and others with the intention of deserting immediately. Two Iriihrnen ot Smith's com- 
pany were the first to desert, and they were foOowed at frequent intervals by so many that 
Carleton in disgust ordered back into confinemeDt all ot those w 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

THOMAS PAINE'S more celebrated work, "Common Sense" 
is usually found in separate form; but in the instance whence 
we have taken our copy, the two sae found together. The 
r^rint is in itself very scarce, so few copies having been printed. 

The separate issue of the "Dialogue" is noted as having been 
last offered at auction in 1901, when a copy brought $21 . 00. 

The "Journal" of Captain Clubb will be new to most of our 
readers. It is particularly timely, in view of the great numbers of 
prisoners of war now held ib the various warring countries and will 
be a revelation to Americans in so far as the diarist's experience 
with the American Minister General John Armstrong, is concerned. 
Such callous indifference to the appeals of a prisoner is remarkable; 
yet the American prisoners at Dartmoor in 1810--15 had good rea- 
son to complain of R. G. Beasley, of Plymouth, who was specially 
appointed to look after their welfare (see Extras 15 (uad 18.) 

It will be noticed that the Captain was confined at Arras, now 
in the heart of the devastated region of Northern France, and 
famous for its cathedral, destroyed by the modem Huns. 
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PREFACE 

THE following narrative is given to the fraternity of free and 
accepted Masons by a brother, as being strictly fact, and 
he de«ns it his duty to publish it in gratitude to French 
Free-Masons, and the good of the order in general- 
He is likewise induced to it by another motive, viz. Being an 
Englishman bom, and not a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, he apprehends that the enemies of Mr. J. C. Bamet may 
make use of this circumstance to his disadvantage, as he took an 
active part in his Uberation. 

In the following pages, therefore, he endeavours to point out 
the clear rif^t he had to be set at liberty, or rather the neglect 
and injustice he suffered in being first made prisoner, and that what 
Mr. Bamet did for him, was from the purest and most laudable of 
motives; he therefore begs it may be read with ciuidour and indul- 
gefoce, epid, a^ he is merely a sea officer, said has not had the advan- 
tajge of a regulaur education^ hopes that improprieties of diction 
and all defects and irregularities in point of form will be overlook- 
ed, assuring the reader that however wanting it may be in form, 
it shall be perfect as to fact, it being entirely taken from his jour- 
nal and remarks on the spot. 

But the chief motive that actuates him, is the solemn promise 
he made to the imf<^unate Americans at Arras, while fellow- 
prisoner amongst those scenes of distress, that if he lived to arrive 
in America, he would publish his wrongs and theirs, and the con- 
duct of those in office, which was the cause of their sufferings. 
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A JOURNAL, &c. 

I WAS bom in England, in the year 1762, in the county of Suffolk; 
and at fifteen years of age bound myself apprentice at London 
in the sea service. In the year 1787, being at I^ondon, mate 
of a British ship, and the master a Free-Mason, prompted by a 
desire of knowledge, or perhaps by curiosity, I was initiated into 
the mysteries, and became a member of the lodge, No. 66, called 
the Lodge of Sincerity, acting tmder constitution of the Grand 
Lodge of England. 

I before had looked on Masonry as a jovial society, who kept 
secret the signs by which they knew each other for the better ce- 
menting them t(^ether, and distinguishing them from other men; 
and that they were thus guarded merely to enjoy the pleasures of 
society with more freedom and less interruption than tiiey could 
otherwise do; and as, at that time, I was in every respect fitted 
to enjoy and support convivial mirth, I conceived myself well cal- 
culated for a member of such a society. I had observed that my 
superior, the captain, never came from the lodge in a bad humour, 
but always with a cheerful serenity on his countenance, bordering 
on gaiety, which I took to be merely the effect of the unimportant, 
or perhaps frivolous pleasures he had been engaged in. 

Under these impressions I was led to Masonry: but when I 
saw the aptness and propriety of the symbols there exhibited to 
imprint on the mind the venerable, useful, and sacred truths they 
are intended to inculcate; when I found myself admitted and in- 
structed how to contemplate the wisdom of the almighty grand 
Architect to contrive so excellent a fabric; to admire the strength 
of reciprocal support, where there is no opening, no blank or useless 
part, but although in different degrees of elevation and honour, all 
aie equally serviceable; when I was suffered to ^oy the beauty 
149 
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with which the whole structure was adorned, I was convinced that 
it was the nearest approach to perfection on earth, and sincerely 
regretted that I had not sooner been made a Mason; being made 
fully sensible that a Mason in the lodge is taught the moral and 
social duties in a manner far superior to that which can be conv^ed 
in any other way; in a manner which speaks at once to the heart, 
and imprints, convinces, and demonstrates at a blow, planting it- 
self in the memory so as never after to be eradicated. But, alas, 
poor human nature! when I see a Mason hurried away by his 
natural passions, or, what is still more humiliating, blinded by in- 
ordinate love of gain, to be guilty of base and dishonourable ac- 
tions, I lament tiie depravity of the human heart, and the in- 
sufBciency of all human institutions to bring it to a greater degree 
of perfection. In the course of following my profession I have 
visited lodges in various parts of the world, and have uniformly 
found Uiem travelling in the same direction, and have been en- 
lightened by them. Sometimes, in return, I have administered 
consolation and support to a brother under misfortunes, or other- 
wise in need, and have always found the balance in my favour. 

In 1792 I married a native of Boston, (Mass.) who, to other 
qualifications which I approved, added that of an inextinguish- 
able love for her country and connexions; and judging by her of 
Americans in general, I was led to think th^ were a very patriotic 
people. 

Soon after my marriage I got the command of a ship, and used 
the coal and Baltic trades, until she was taken by the French; 
after which I bought part of another, which I lost by bad weather, 
and, by mistake of my friend who wrote for the insurance, lost that 
also. I then applied to the Trinity House, at London, for a pilot's 
warrant for London river and the North Sea, went through the ' 
examination, and obtained it. I exercised that profession about 
four years, without any accident; in which time, by means of in- 
dustry and frugality, I saved some mon^; but the Danish war 
iffO 
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taking place, I lost the greatest part of my business, and for that 
and other reasons determined with my wife to come to Boston, and 
in May, 1807, sold my effects, and we held oiuselves in readiness 
to embark the first opportmiily for the United States. 

An opportunity offered in October following, and I embarked 
from Lowestoft in an American ship for the United States, plenti- 
fully fitted with provisions, clothes, and necessaries of every des- 
cription, and a sum of money sufficient to purchase part of a vessel 
for a trade I had in view. We experienced strong westerly gales, 
and put into Margate road for shelter. The captain went on shore, 
and brought a newspaper off to me to read, containing lus Britannic 
majesty's proclamation forbidding all British subjects leaving the 
kingdom, or sailing in any foreign ships or vessels, and command- 
ing all those to come to England who might be settled abroad, un- 
der pain of being considered and treated as traitors to their coun- 
try. 

I must confess I read this with indignation, considering it as 
an arbitrary and oppressive measure, derogatory to the rights of 
nature, and turning the great body of the people into property, to 
be owned and commanded by the cabinet, unsanctioned by the 
parliament, and therefore unconstitutional, null in itself, and void. 

Seeing it in this Ught I determined to proceed; but after some 
detention by bad weather we were forced into Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
in a gale of wind, and there finding the ship was likely to go to the 
West Indies, we went on diore with our effects to wait a better 
opportunity, and, in the beginning of December the ship Hyades 
of Saco from Charleston, with rice, arrived, to wait for orders. I 
went on board to see the captain, and agreed to take charge of the 
ship, as pilot, in the North Sea, and second mate for my wife's 
passage to America, he being a stranger there. Matters thus set- 
tled we went on board, and I knowing that ship and cargo were 
really American property, insured nothing on my effects, much less 
did I doubt the safety of our persons in case we were tak^i by the 
161 
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French, imagining that in such a fair case, the treaty would be ob- 
served, for thought I, the rice will speak for itself to be American 
produce, and as for risk of weather, where we trust our lives we 
will trust our proper^. 

I got under weigh on the morning of the Slst December from 
Cowes road, the wind blowing very strong at S. W. and thick with 
rain. Having our orders for London, we carried hard on her, and 
at 2 P. M. judging myself to the eastward of the Owers, bore away 
for Beachy Head, and saw a small sail to the southward chasing us. 
She soon came up with us, and hoisted French colours; we hoisted 
ours, and she fired twice to bring us to. We ob^ed; and she 
boarded and took possession of us, steering by the wind for the 
French shore, the prize-master and his crew behaving very civil, 
and it blowing a heavy gale all night. 

Jan. 1, 1808. At 10 o'clock A. M. made the French land, and 
got into Calais in the evening. After dark the Commissary of 
Marine and other officers came on board, and immediately interro- 
gated all of us, asking our names, places of birth, and residence, 
and likewise our fathers' and mothers' Christian and surnames, 
and residence. These questions I truly answered. My wife was 
likewise interrogated with the same questions, and answered in 
the same manner. Mr. Henry Derheim of Calais, a broker, inter- 
preter, and veteran hypocrite, officiated in this iniquitous business, 
and assisted the owners and officers of the privateer, his colleagues, 
in the main design of condemning ship and cargo. He imagined 
that if he could get me to declare myself a London pilot, it would 
be a strong corroborating proof of her being bound to London, and 
a help to forward her condemnation. In order to this, his first 
care was to insinuate himself into my confidence, which he began 
by telling me he was very sorry that I had confessed I was bom in 
England. I told him that as there was no decree of the Emperor, 
ordering the imprisonment of a mui taken in a neutral and friendly 
service, merely because he was bom in England, that it could not 
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be done without a violation of the treaty, and tliat France had 
never violated a treaty without being induced to it by her interest, 
which could not be in my case. I had no fear on me. He said 
he only vyished to serve me as he would any unfortunate Engliahmany 
that he had been married to an English woman, and that some of 
his children were bom in England, that consequently his attach- 
ment to that country was great, and he should be sorry to see me 
put in prison, and that he knew of but one way to prevent it, which 
was to declare myself pilot of the ship, for that no pilots were sent 
to prison. I measiired his com by my bushel, but was mistaken; 
for thinking that he might be like myself as much or more attached 
to his wife's country than to his own, I believed him to be sincere, 
and produced my pilot's watrant, of which he set down and in- 
stancy took a copy, saying it would effectually prevent my going 
to prison. But too late I perceived it was a ruse de guerre, and that 
the traitor had sent the copy to Paris, to ensure my condemnation. 
Went to bed at the hotel where he reconunended me. 

Jan. 2. Breakfasted and dined at the hotel; my wife in tears 
almost all the day with apprehensions of a prison; after dinner a 
military officer came and invited me to the comnussary of war 
office. I went and confirmed my first interrelation,* and I for 
the first time in my life saw a receipt given for my body. 

*In >]] the aimpUdty <A truth, knowing mj oum to be jiut and dear, I scarcely appre- 
hended any danger; and the comnuMary of war, the trettcheroiu interpreter, my pretended 
friend, and an officer of the privateer, played the game of forces, shrugs, and obsequious French 
cringes on me with great success, and I really did not suspect that an order was given for jaf 
imprisoDmeot. It is true I suspected them all, as well as Mr. Le Veus, (Gen. Armstrong's 
appointed agent) to be interested in the capture, and coalesced for the purpose of condemn- 
ing the ship and cargo; but did not know that they considered it necessary to sacrifice me for 
that purpose. The interpreter, addressing me with a bow and smile, said, "We hare dona 
with you for the present, sir; and as it is very dark, and you a stranger in town, this gentleman 
{pointing to an officer in uniform) will conduct you back." The officer recnved me m ttrit- 
abU Fransau, hat in hand, with a scrape and Gallic grin, and I returned it, or rather received it. 
or perhaps neither returned nor received it, with all the jsucAerM of a real John Bull, and walk- 
ed out with him. We walked together, discoursing familiarly, until we came to a flight of 
stone steps, which I saw by the light of a lamp. MonUx par iei I'il tmu plait, Moiuimir, says 
he. 1 did so: a door opened. Enlra. nunuMur, say* he. I did so, and found myself in 
prison. Words cannot express my astonishment, which, when my friend the officer saw, 
ifoiMimr, tan* doute, says he, aura la tiberte lUntain on apre* demain, iut tmltment enformMt. 

. 153 
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The jailor gave me leave to ait by his fire: I sat down; and 
reflected on the villainy of mankind when thirst of gain has over- 
come the principle of rectitude. But I had soon a harder and more 
painful sensation to experience, the sight of my wife, who came 
from the hotel to me, to see me a prisoner, betrayed and condemned 
the victim of consummate hypocrisy and treachery, amongst ob- 
scure filth, damp and stench. She could scarcely support the 
sight; 16 years we had shared one fate, and she was still determined 
that mine should be hers, although the transitive is dreadful and 
humiliating, from neat and wholesome cleanliness, comfort, and 
respectability, to the horrors of a jail, clanking of fetters, noise of 
wooden shoes, and sight of pale half famished wretches; their sighs 
and groans she could hear, but it was some'consolation to me that 
she could not understand their useless curses. 

Curses are impotent, therefore I lost no time in venting them, 
but prepared for a night's sleep that I might be the better able to 
take the necessary measures, and write the next day. The jailor 
told me that if I had a bed I must pay 2 francs a night, which I 
agreed to, and we supped, and recommended ourselves to the pro- 
tection of the Great First Cause who called us into being. I slept 
sound all night, but Mrs. Clubb laid awake in tears, counting the 
clock and listening to the watchhoms, which sounded awful and 
sullen every quarter of an hour re^wnsive to eacb other; which dull 
and heavy noise I could not help contrasting with the cheerful 
voice of the British seaman, which I had been accustomed to hear, 
"All's well." Delightful sound to those at liberty! (shall I ever 
hear thee more, is the natural thought of every prisoner) instead of 
whidi, this uncouth noise assails the ear of the unfortunate captive, 
insulting, ominous, and dreadfully prophetic of the further su£Fer- 
ings that await him, under which perhaps he is to linger out the 
remainder of his days in want, famine, and disease, far from the 
partner of his heart and his innocent children, who, in want of his 
support, are consigned to poverty and that contempt which is ever 
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shewn to it by the untMnking many. It little avails the widowed 
wife, the disconsolate widow, or their dear little innocents, that 
they can lay their hand on their heart in the bitterness of their soul, 
and say. Our father, our friend, our protector and support is torn 
from us by remorseless war, and we are left isolated and undone, 
evidently not by our fault, but by our misfortune. I say it Uttle 
avails; for poverty, however honest, is so disgusting, that in dread 
of it we frequently see a man even fors^e his choice, the idol of his 
heart, his other self, in whom he can see no other fault than that of 
being poor; and perhaps after seducing her with oaths and promises, 
is himself seduced in his turn, and yields to shining mammon; and 
persuaded that happiness dwells with riches, forsakes her whom, by 
the ties of nature and honour, he ought to be united with; stifling 
the stings of remorse, leaves her and his innocent offspring to want 
and contempt, marries for money, and becomes a rich wretch, 
wealthy in woe, the remainder of his life. 

But it were well for many if the evil ended here. K we believe 
the sacred writ, the Almighty, for his own wise purposes, visits 
the sins of the fathers upon the children; and we well know that the 
world, in this case, lays the infamy and contempt on the innocent 
fruit of the forbidd^i embraces instead of the guilty father. He 
out of the reach of law, lifts up his brazen front and exults in safcA^y, 
but often the wrath of heaven finds him out, and he who sees things 
as th^ are, pimishes him perhaps in his own body with remorse, 
and the gout, or more excruciating stone; perhaps in his legal off- 
spring, who prove undutifiU or rebelhous, or are perhaps crippled 
or insane, and the wild glare of their distraction darts horror and 
anguish to the conscious heart of the guilty parent. To the honour 
of the sex, an unnatural mother is seldom known. I was disturbed 
from these reflections by the jailor, rattling his keys outside of the 
double door at 8 o'clock on the mom of 

Jan. S, and the cautious bolts flew back, the ponderous doors 
turned slow on their hinges with sullen groan, and he entered pale 
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and circumspect, with a candle in his hand, and examined round 
the damp and dirty room ; then came to our bed side, and asked if we 
would board with him at three livres each per day: to which I con- 
sented, not expecting to be there long. We dressed, and he brought 
in our breakfast, which was scant and meagre, being little more 
than the name of breakfast. When we had finished, I sent my 
wife to Mr. Le Veux, called there American consul; who told her 
that her hiisband was an Englishman, and that nothing could be 
done for him, and refused to come to see me, saying it would be of 
no use; but that if she would leave me, he would procure her a pass. 
She returned to me, heart broken with grief at such a proposal ; and 
we lamented that a Frenchman, who to all appearance, was interest- 
ed in the fortune of the privateer, should be appointed consul: 
for how could we ask advice from one of the robbers combined for 
our destruction, in direct violation of the treaty, without any de- 
cree, or even the law of necessity, to plead for the proceeding. But, 
said we, let us write to Gieneral Armstrong;* he is an American, 
whose proper office it is to procure justice to be done to American 
ships: my wife wrote, stating the business exactly as it stood, viz. 
That I had been torn from the flag of the United States, under 
which she was bom, and under which I had taken shelter, being 
really second mate for our passages, and that my name stood as 
such on the t6Is of equipage; from that flag whose first display and 
independence was purchased with the blood of her countrymen, 
and that two of her ancestors lost their Uves in the cause on Bun- 
ker's Hill, and begging of him as her coimtry*s representative, to 
try for justice for us, as there could not be found any decree of the 
Emperor by which I could be considered prisoner of war; or that 
if he could do nothing for us, that he would let us know it by a line, 
that we might trouble him no farther, and that we might have the 
earlier opportunity of trying ourselves to obtain justice of the Em- 
peror. 

*Thu waa John Armitrang, the author of the NetcbuTgh Letter*, toA then Minuter to both 
n«nc« and Spain, bnt apparently utterly indifferent to the sufleriogs of American priionen. 
W« b«Ii«Te tbi* aide of bia character hai not been niade public before. [Ed.] 
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This letter she put in the post-office, and at the same time one 
for Mr. Richard Skinner of this town, who was then in Paris, re- 
questing him to wait on General Armstrong in our behalf, and to 
write us the result as soon as possible; but we received no answer to 
either of them while at Calais. 

Jan. 4. Mrs. Clubb went on board, and took our clothes and 
some of oiu: effects out of the ship, uid some things they detained 
from her, not suffering her to take them, she shewing her certificate 
of birth in Boston, and of her marriage with a citizen of the United 
States, by the Rev. Dr. John Lathrop, minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. They however had all our chests, trunks, &c. 
taken to the customhouse and examined, and exacted their fees at 
the same time of her, the wife of a betrayed and wretched prisoner. 
She deposited our clothes at the hotel, and returned to me in prison 
with the dreadful fact in her mouth, that "her foes were those of her 
own household," for that the consul for America, Mr. Le Veux, was 
maccessible, and would give neither advice nor coimtenance to a 
wretched woman who, merely for the love of her country and con- 
nexions, had with her husband put herself under the protection of 
the flag, from which flag and service that husband had been vio- 
lently and unjustly torn and put in prison, evidently for the pur- 
pose of forwarding the condemnation of ship and cargo, when at 
the same time there existed no decree authorising them so to do; 
the consul thereby becoming negatively the colleague and assistant 
in this nefarious business, and although not a professional robber, 
like the captain of the privateer, the interpreter, and commissary 
of war, who acted the principal and most prominent parts in this 
act of commissioned and adjusted depredation on American prop- 
erty, yet I have reason to think that he prompted, and was no less 
necessary in the drama than the principal actor, or even the great 
manager himself, both of whom always kept out of my sight. 

Jan. 6. Awoke in the morning very early; reflected on my 
dreadful position, how I have been deceived in imagining that 
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American diplomatic men are vigilant and active in the exercise 
of their office, jealous and tenacious of the rights of their flag. 
In the regular routine of business, Capt. Savage, master of the 
Hyades, applied for me his second mate as a part of his ^ip*s com- 
pany, which had been unjustly taken from him, but Mr. I* Veux 
the consul would not listen to him. Thus being condemned the 
victim of interested and corrupted men, black as night when com- 
pared with him from whom they draw their power, and for whom 
they act. To him then says I will I appeal, conscious of my in- 
tegrity and my wrongs; but how shall I effect it, or how support my 
present trials? 

Masonry, thou first and purest of human institutions! calculat- 
ed to inspire in the heart of man universal benevolence and fraternal 
love. Thou who in symbols bright, expressive and energetic, 
demonstrate to man, that his true interest is the interest of his 
brother, and that his brother is the whole of human race; and in 
sacred mystic forms, unknown to the prophane and unenlightened, 
who never sought thy hallowed fane, impartest pleasures serene 
and pure, that please on reflection, and with mild and gentle beam 
bri^tens the dark transit of life: while the temples contrived by 
thy wisdom, supported by thy strength, and adorned by thy beauty 
reflect on each other a mild splendour, inspiring the firmest con- 
fidence and smoothing the asperities of the thorny way. 

Masonry, bright emanation of thy parent light! wisdom is thy 
pecuUar attribute, tell me then, fair daughter of heaven, tell me 
then why I am thus torn by violence from society, deprived of the 
sight of the sim, and confined in the common alembic of misery? 
Why am I shunned like a pest, and neglected by General Arm- 
strong's agent, who ought at least to visit and console me? Is it 
because I have acted in a treacherous or hostile manner against 
this nation, or different to the captain or the rest of the company 
who are at large in the town? No. Is it because the ship I was 
in was prostituting the honour of her flag, and under colour of 
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neutrality favoring the ^lemies of France? No. Is it then in 
consequence of a tyrannic order of the Emperor to imprison indis- 
criminately every man bom in England, tJiat shall be taken in a 
neutral and friendly service, whether that man is friend or foe? 
No. There is no such order; but says the Ught of reason, circum- 
stances will prove to you in the sequel that it is cupidity, shameful 
lust of gain, that causes you thus to be abandoned. You are con- 
sidered a needful sacrifice by a combination; and while this is the 
case, you are weak to expect the agent of Gen. Armstrong will no- 
tice you; and there is no way for you to obtain your liberty, but 
by getting a friend to present yoiur case to the Emperor himself. 

Merciful God, what a deptii of misery! but I am a Mason, 
and will not despair. My wife is left me yet, weeping by my side 
in this dirty and disgusting confinement, altered and almost frantic 
with grief. She never quits me but when I send her; a faithful 
ambassadress carrying the cause in her heart. I will send her to 
the Master of the principal lodge, and ask him to visit me, hoping 
that the mercy I have shewn to others will now be shewn to me. 
She is gone, and will not linger on her errand. 

She inquired for the house of Mr. Pigault, Master of la Loge 
de St. Louis des amis re-unis, who received her very kind and poUtely 
and with his amiable wife and daughter did their utmost to console 
her distress by kind b^iaviour, and he promised to visit me. My 
wife came back to the prison and fell ill of a fever, brought on by 
grief and indignation, and w^it to our damp and dirty bed. Then 
tf , in the bitterness of rage, I imprecated vengeance on the traitors 
who were the cause of all this, forgive me, heaven! it is past now 
and over, and I have no desire of revenge. My only wish is, that 
my simple relation of these facts may have the effect of a beacon 
on a rock, and warn the unsuspicious, put them on their guard, 
and hinder them from confiding any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary in any man whatever. 

My wife laid sick two days, during which time I watched her 
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and was a prey to dreadful apprehensions; but a good constitution, 
a mind in health, conscious innocence and a temper naturally chera- 
ful, got the better of the disorder without medical assistance, and 
I had the inexpressible pleasure to see Her revive again, and with 
her sweet hope and cheerfulness. Hope, thou dear deceitful phan- 
tom, emblem of the sex, deceiver by profession, yet ever dear and 
necessary to the peace of mankind, we chase thee from q>ot to spot 
of imaginary bliss! Sweet alluring shadow, let me never lose sight 
of thee, although in prison, but follow thee like a boy after a butter- 
fly, hat in hand, from flower to flower, till death ends the sport. 
'niis day the brig Testimony, of Scarborough, was brought in, and 
the captain and mate confined in our room; but being decent and 
steady men, we did not find them any embarrassment to us. 

Jan. 6. Norfar, the captain of the brig, told me his clothes 
had been stolen from him by the privateer's men, and I wrote a 
letter for him to the commissary of marine; who sent to him, de- 
siring him to make out an account of what he had lost, and if any 
of his clothes could be found in the possession of any of his m«a, 
that man should pay for the whole of them and be punished besides. 
Two of the crew being f oimd with his shirts on, they received exem- 
plary punishment, paid for all the clothes he had lost, and were 
imprisoned till the lugger went to sea again. 

Jan. 7. It being very cold I joined with Norfar to purchase 
turf, and kept a fire fdl day. Mrs. Clubb sick. Capt. Savage, 
and other American gentlemen visited us. The day's fuel cost us 
thirty sous or cents. 

Jan. 8. Mrs. Clubb on the recovery; better towards night; 
and went out of the prison to the hotel, and Norfar stwted for 
Arras. 

Jan. 9. Mr. Pigault, and several other Masons, visited me; 
advised me not to flatter myself with being set at liberty until a gen- 
eral ^[change; but said he would furnish me with letters of recom- 
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mendation to each prefect on my route to Arras, being all Masons 
and of his acquaintance, that I might not be detained in the diffov 
ent prisons on the road, but forwarded with all the expedition the 
circumstance would allow for Arras, where he hoped I should ob- 
tain my parole. 

Jan. 10. Got our chests and trunks from the hotel to the 
prison, and placed them in our room. 

Jan. 11. Finding we were not likely to obtain justice, or ob- 
tain the least pity or consideration from the consul, and beir^ likely 
to be sent to the dipdt of British prisoners of war at Arras, we em- 
ployed ourselves in making the necessary disi>ositions, packing 
our clothes, &c. 

Jan. 12. The brig Mary, Capt. Cathey, of Sunderland was 
brot^t in; the captiun and mate put in with us. The jailor kept 
a smart eye on my e£Fects, and hoping that, as the distance was 
about ninety miles to Arras, that I would sell some of them, either 
for (wnvenience or necessity, introduced a merchant to me. 

Jan. 13. Mrs. Clubb went to Mr. Figault, and took his recom- 
mendatory letters, addressed to all the masters of lodges on the 
route, and are as follows: 

In lodge, Bt Calkia. the NXth d>r tl 
Uie Gnt montii. of the jrew tt Ha- 
matrj.saos. 
To the brethren ol the lodge of Friend«hip »t Arm, the brethren <A the lodge <A St. Loiui, of 
the reunited friends. 

Thrice deer and worthy brethren, 
Thii wOl he hended yon by brother Clubb, eapttoin «n Mcond*. British priaoner of mr, now 
•t ArrM, to whom, •■ well u to hi* wife, we hare granted ell thoae helps and brotherlf con- 
■oUtiona which their vtuatiom require, and our obligation! impote. 

We have been likewiee guided by another motiTc, that of rendering to brother Clubb the 
good ofBcee which he himself haa in this war rendered to onr nnfortnnate brethren, and to ao- 
quit them toward* him and the order in general. 

Thia ie Mying enough to you. and we are convinced that yon will be pleased to be a rab- 
■titnte for US as it respects him, and will be ^ad that we have offered yon an occanon to be u»- 
fnl to a worthy, unfortunate brother: 

He has likewise been favoured with the same good will from the lodge ol the Desired Be- 
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naioD id the Elect Nationml Giwrdi kt St. Omer, and he U bearer of a premng reeommendatioit 
from brother Mnator gencnJ BampMi. 

If then foucmn be naeful to lum and reader him aa7 good offices, we abiJl be the more grata- 
fnlforit. 

We have the hononr to bc^ 4e. 

PiQADKT. Im. fcc. fte. 

All the British paper mon^ I had when betrayed, were three 
1 pound notes; these the prison cook (an honest old Dutchman) 
changed for me at a money changer's at 20 francs each, and n^ 
expences having aheady exhausted that, th^ thought I was penny- 
less. Received orders to be in readiness to march for Arras next 
morning. 

Jan. 14, at 8 o'clock A. M. A gendarme entered and ordered 
us to march out with all expedition, and a merchant attended to 
purchase any clothes or other e£Fects I had to sell, offering me about 
a tenth pul of their value, thinking I should be forced to sell at any 
price to procure mon^ for road expences, and I found a triple 
alliance was formed for this purpose, viz. the gendarme, jailor and 
merchant; the two first to hurry me away quick, in as much wjn- 
fusion as possible, that the others might cheat me with the greater 
facihty, and I have no room to doubt but th^ would share the 
profits after, (as I afterwards found it to be a trick commonly prac- 
tised on wretched prisoners.) In order the better to effect this, 
they agreed with the man who drove the cart which was sent me 
by the worthy brother Pigault, not to take all my baggage, but to 
say it was too much, and that his horses could not perform the 
journey with such a load, and they actually endeavored to drive 
us away with only a part of our baggi^e. I stood at the jail door, 
with my chests, truidcs, and packi^es, enclosed by the three rob- 
bers, and a hungry rabble exulting over us, my wife by my side, 
a list of my effects on a card in her hand, and with my friend Capt- 
Savage, his mate, and the rest of my shipmates keeping a sharp 
look-out that th^ stole nothing. 

The gendarme ordering me to march, I saw that I must have 
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another c&rt> or leave some of my baggage. I called out for a cart, 
and a woman came to me saying die would let me one, asking 
twelve francs for the first stage of my jomney which was to Ardre, 
a distance of eleven miles of excellent road. I o£Fered her ten 
francs, which after some talk, she consented to take, but insisted 
on being pud before the baggage ^ould be put on the cart, which 
I was not very willing to do; upon which they thought I had no 
mon^, and that my clothes and effects would fall a prey as had 
been the case with many unfortunate captives. I saw the mer- 
chant's countenance brightened with hope of my offering to sell 
him something to raise the ten francs; and standing close to a trunk 
put my hand in my pocket, my eye fixed on the merchant, who no 
doubt expected I was feeling for the key to get something out to 
sell him. 

I pulled out two Spanish dollars; at the sight of the shining 
strangers, his countenance fell with disappointment, and he turned 
from me sullen as a tyger after springing and missing his pr^- 
I eyed the two dollars in their transit from me to the woman. 
Farewell my bright circular envoys; thy pacific countenances have 
procxured me at least an armistice for a while, until another occas- 
ion presents itself, and with necromantic power have allured the 
face of affairs so much that I am suffered to depart for the prison 
without any farther depredation being committed on us in this 
place. Accordingly we mounted all our baggage, chests, trunks, 
and padcages, eleven put^ls in number, on the two voitures, and 
then the interpreter, who till now had kept out of sight, came and 
joined us when I did not want him. Prudence prevented me from 
saying any thing to this treacherous man, for I thought that some 
time or other he might possibly lay a stiunbling block in the way 
of my release; uid telling him he was a scoundrel and traitor would 
be only what he had often been told before to no purpose. 

In all my life I never described the order of a march of triiunph, 
nor do I know how. I have read indeed of Roman emperors, and 
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their trumphal arches, kings chained to their chariot wheels, &c. 
&c. &c. with many other matters of the kind which I have forgot; 
but never read of a betrayed neglected man, with his wife and a 
Uttle boy, being separated in triumph from the flag of a friendly 
nation, from shipmates and countrymen, the children of peace. 
The first figure in this tragi-comedy was the voiture which I had, 
with the greatest part of my baggage. 

Then followed the voiture with which brother Pigault took 
care to fimiish me, with only 2 trunks in it, in which we were to ride 
occasionally, we chusing to follow, that we might the better keep 
a watch over the voUure ahead. 

Then followed me and my wife; the little boy close astern of 
us, and the gendarme who guarded us, mounted on a superb char- 
ger. This hero was about six feet high, wearing a tri-coloiu«d cock- 
ade on a tremendous scraper, underneath which appeared his 
whi^ered phiz; by his side hung his redoubtable glaive, pistols in 
holster, miUtary gloves en caealier, trimmed with martial furr; 
over all was thrown his horseman's cloak, and thus with left hand 
on hip, body erect, and head up in warUke form, he drove us before 
him, sw^gering over us, and seeming to say, like tuneful Peter's 
cat, "this is all my catching;" and to close all, the citizens of Calais, 
eager to feast their eyes on the glorious spoil and trophies won by 
their valiant con-citoyens. Degenerate men of Calais, how unlike 
your magnanimous ancestors, famed in story! May the blessings 
of heaven light on such of you who are not in the confederacy, 
but with integrity of heart withstand the temptation of shining gold, 
whose fingers itch not to handle the property of neutral and friendly 
men. 

The weather was extreme cold, but fair and dry. We walked 
out of Calais; Capt. Savage, and Mr. Emeiy his mate walked a 
little way with us; and now came the dreaded moment of parting 
with those worthy friends and brothers. My wife vented her re- 
gret by shedding tears most plentifully, and I had to muster all my 
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fortitude to prevent mine from falling, at having to part with 
friends whom I might probably see no more except in a state of 
captivity like myself; for they did not know how soon they might 
have to follow me, and I well knew that the confederates would have 
been glad to have sent them as well as myself, my being bom in 
England being merely a handle. 

I walked along with aching heart, cursing that base, grovUng, 
cowMdly passion, thirst of gold, insatiate lust. More, more, the 
glutton cries till death stops the note! Mistrustful fear of want 
must be thy basis! Merciful death contrived by the wild Indians 
for Baldivia. They it is said poured melted gold down that voracious 
Spaniard's throat, that he might go into the other world full, with 
an account that he had been fully satisfied in this. Sage savages! 
In the prospect of being drove into the interior of an unknown 
country alone and a captive, with the hated name of un Angloia 
among prejudiced people, I had no apprehension at aU, for under- 
standing their language pretty well, and having been led by my 
profession to see the world, and in the younger part of my time had 
sailed with the French, my early natural prejudices were gone, 
and I saw the whole human race with the eye of a Mason. To 
these qualifications I added a resolution to act in as conciliating a 
manner as possible with all who came near me, and began immediate- 
ly with my son of Mars who guarded me, by asking him to take 
a glass of brandy or wine, and he drank with me very sociably, 
but sparingly. My wife mounted the voiture and I walked along 
side of his horse being a pretty good pedestrian, and conversed very 
familiarly till we came to Ardre, a small miserable old town, with a 
prison of the same description. The jailor keeping a kind of 
grocery and pedUng store, I being an officer was suffered to stay 
in the shop and sit by the fire among a number of Frenchmen, who 
flocked rotmd to hear what I had to say. I principally directed 
my discourse to a Monsieur Broussard, officer in the gendarmerie, 
who invited me and my wife out to supper with him, and behaved 
very politely. 
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At 10 o'clock, the jailor warned me to go to a bed which he had 
prepared for me in the prison. I went and looked at it, but it and 
the prison tout ensemble was most dirty and disgusting, and there 
were two French sailor deserters, confined in the same room. I 
tried hard for leave to sleep in the store, but was told that my going 
into prison could not be dispensed with ; in we went and were locked 
up; slept tolerably well. 

Jan. 15. Awoke, I believe at about 6 o'clock, for there was 
no glass in the window, that we could not see when the daylight 
made; but at 8 o'clock the door opened, and I was told that in 
about an hoiur a voiiure would be ready to convey us to St. Omer, 
which was a favor granted at the request of brother Pigault, other- 
wise we must have stayed in this unwholesome hole three or four 
nights. Accordingly at 9 o'clock, the voiture came to the door, and 
after much vociferation on the part of the voiturier, saying my bag- 
gage was more than he could take, and some persuasion on my 
part, softened with a drop of brandy, he took up all, and two French 
soldiers, their wives and baggage, which indeed was very small be- 
sides; the weather being now excessive cold and one of the women 
without a cloak, I offered her my great coat to ride in, and walked 
with her husband, a veteran, who had seen service, and been wound- 
ed, but did not conceive that he had any cause to complain; his 
company was very agreeable, and beguiled the road, which was 
straight, between rows of trees, and paved in the middle all the 
way; the country seemed very populous. 

About 11 o'clock we stopped thirty minutes at the half-way 
house for the refreshment of those who had money to purchase it. 
For our parts, having provisions, wine, and cordials with us, I 
thought to have had the pleasure of having the soldiers and their 
wives to partake of it with us, but they disappointed me; whether 
from a native pride, or whether from a fear of depriving us I can- 
not say; they only pohtely tasted with us, and then sat down and 
eat their own brown bread and drank cider, with a cheerfulness 
and gaiety pecuhar to the French. 
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We arrived at St. Omer about 2 o'clock. It is a lai^e old town, 
with a very good market square, in which stands the prison, a large 
old building appearing to have been built for reUgious purposes, 
now a receptacle for the depraved, the unfortunate, the miserable 
and the insane. From the strong grated windows we drove up 
to the door, and heard an English voice, "Here's Mr. Clubb, here's 
Mr. Clubb." The sound of my native language in such a place 
struck me with a pleasure I before had no idea of, and in a minute 
saw myself surrounded by Capt. Norfar and his ship's company of 
hard north-countrymen, who were as glad to see us as we were to 
see them, and indeed with reason, for we were reciprocal helps to 
each other; I could serve them as spokesman, and they occasional- 
ly could help me with my baggage (which altogether weighed at 
that time 900 weight) besides which, their company gave an idea 
of strength to oxu- little caravan. 

The jailor had given them Uberty to come out at the door and 
unload our voUure, which they soon did, and stowed the chests in 
a room in the jail set apart for that purpose, and then they were 
locked into a room adjoining that where we lived; but we were al- 
lowed to range in the different avenues and apartments on our 
agreeing to pay the jailor six francs per day for our board, that is, 
fifty cents each for a plate at table with him and his wife; a kind 
of ordinary, where such company was seated as we never before 
had been used to. Amongst the rest was a private of the national 
guard, who had attempted to assassinate his officer, for which he 
had been tried by a court-martial, and sentenced to be ^ot, was 
double ironed, and confined in a cell for tbat purpose; but sawed 
off his irons, undermined his cell, and had nearly effected his es- 
cape when he was detected. The jailor shewed me the bolt whidi 
he sawed; it appeared to be about five-eighths of an inch, and told 
me that he was led out to be shot, but was told that his life should 
be spared if he would discover by what means be procured the in- 
strument; but he positively refuised, saying, "That secret shall die 
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with me." His officer solicited the general for him, and the execu- 
tion was suspended. When I saw him he had been elev^i months 
with heavy irons on both legs, with a bolt athwart, which bolt reeved 
through a hole in one end of a square iron bar, which he had nursed 
between his knees until it was bright as silver; and thus accoutred 
he sat at table, and we must sit with him or lose our supper; himger 
pleaded so strongly (or the former, that in spite of our reluctance 
we sat down and honoured the freeo, which was tolerable. After 
supper the jailor gave Uiis wretch a key, and he shuffled to a kind 
of closet, which he unlocked, and took out a pair of bright hand- 
cuffs, and brought them to the jailor, and reeving a proper part 
of them through a hole in the upper end of the bar, placed his wrists 
in a position for locking; they were locked fast, and he shuffled away 
to his straw with as much composure as any of the company. 
These were new and disgusting scenes to me, but to my wife most 
dreadful. 

At 10 o'clock we were ordered to bed, and Norfar and his mate, 
with myself and Mrs. Clubb, and a French debtor, were conducted 
up stairs, and locked into a four-bedded room. The glass of the 
window was broken, and that night a storm of snow came on, with 
as heavy a gale as ever I remonber; found the cold excessive. 

Jan. 16. At 8 o'clock our door was unlocked by a servant 
girl, who caught me in the act of reading a letter from her sweet- 
heart, who was a soldier, and then at Dunkirk. It contained a 
pressing request from the hero that she would send him eleven 
francs to take his cloak out of pawn. This letter she had incau- 
tiously left in the window. I gave her the precious paper, and 
asked her if she had complied with his request; she answered in 
the afflrmative. 

I asked the jailor to let my wife out, to carry a letter; but he 

refused, saying she was a prisoner. I however found a Frenchman 

who did it for a small piece of money, and a worthy brother to 

whom it was addressed, an officer in the national elect guard, came 
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immediately to me and consoled me as much as was in his power, 
but could m^e no alteration in the manner of our confinement, 
nor could he obtain leave for Mrs. Clubb to go about the town, only 
by taking her in charge as a prisoner, and going himself with her, 
which he did with great politeness; but Uiis circumstance I found 
to be an oppressive act of the jailor, dictated by thirst of gain. 
The governor of the town came in to see him, and th^ seemed to 
have a perfect good understanding between them. Several breth- 
r«o. from the lodge came to see me, and assured me that they would 
exert all their interest to have us forwarded towards Arras as soon 
as possible. 

Jan. 17. A brother told me that we should go on next day, 
and that a waggon should be sent me for that purpose. Capt. 
Norfar was glad of this news, because he knew that he would be 
sent forward imder the same escort. 

Jan. 18. Lett St. Omer, and proceeded to the town of Aire. 
The snow being so thick on the road, the carriages could scarcely 
get through; suffered much with extreme cold; one of the gend'arme 
who guarded us offered Mrs. Clubb his horseman's cloak, which she 
refused on the presumption that the man wanted it himself. 

At 3 o'clock, P. M. arrived at Aire, Norfar and all hands in 
company. The cleanest prison we had yet seen. The keeper, 
a man 50 years old, had a wife and two daughters who were at 
home. They had likewise two sons, one of whom was then at 
home on the recovery from a wound he had received from British 
grape shot; a liberal minded youth, and very good company. The 
other son was then in the army. Thb family shewed a wish to 
alleviate our sufferings by every means in their power, condoUng 
sincerely with us, and sent for two religeuse; the name of their or- 
der I have forgot, but one of them spoke English well, and was well 
informed. She inquired into all our particular circxmistances; 
and when I told her of the treachery used towards me at Calais, 
and the neglect luid cont^npt I suffered from Mr. Le Veux, she 
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advised me by all means to petition the Emperor without delay. 

1 told her I did not think it possible for the Emperor, involved in 
war, to attend to the complaints of individuals, even of subjects, 
much less to those of a stranger, an avowed Englishman. She 
gave me an instance to the contrary in herself, saying that he had 
attended to her individual petition and caused justice to be done 
to her, although then engaged in war. This gave me fresh hopes. 
We slept in a clean, good bed, and at 10 o'clock next morning, Jan. 
19, proceeded for Bithime with two ventures, Norfar and his crew 
travelling cheerly altogether, and wishing to get to Arras. At 

2 o'clock, A. M. arrived at Bithune, a wretched prison, and lifeless 
town. We were locked into a little room with a stone floor for 
two hours, all hands together, before the keeper had made arrange- 
ments to let us come to his fire, all which time we were almost 
perished with cold and annoyed with the complaints and incoherent 
noises and lamentations of an unfortunate wretch, who had lost 
his senses, who in his ravings, wished to impress on us that he had 
been tmlawfully robbed of his liberty, and taken by the gensd'arme 
and put into that confinement. At length the keeper came, and 
opening a door conducted me and my wife to the fire, where they 
dressed the victuals; and after much importunity they suffered 
Norfar to come and join us, but declared the mate must not come; 
but by our joint solicitations at last they let him come to the fire 
too; but the men were not suffered to come near any fire, and the 
greatest indulgence we could procure for them was some clean straw, 
and they were 34 hours without even a bit of bread except what 
they bought themselves. This was without doubt done in order 
to squeeze money out of them. I had a Masonic recommendation 
to the chief magistrate, who came to me, and I begged of him to 
have me forwarded to Arras as quick as possible, and he assured 
me every thing should be done that was practicable. At 10 o'clock 
ordered to bed, and conducted through a long avenue, something 
like the gallery of an iim, to our apartments; Norfar and his mate 
to one room, and I and my wife to another. The glass in our win- 
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dow being broke I rammed my hat in, and caulked up all the crev- 
ices as well as I could; but laid very cold. 

Jan. SO. At 8, A. M. the door was unlocked. Turned out 
and surv^ed the building, which I think had been formerly a con- 
vent. The walls, which were or had been whitened, were scrawled 
over with charcoal in many a plaintive rhyme, expressive of the ill 
usage the imfortunate banis had met witJi, immured in "durance 
vile." Although I thought I had much to complain of I did not 
add my name; but invoking patience, passed the irksome day as 
well as I could, and at 10 at night went to the same bed. 

Jan. 21. The door was unlocked at 8, and I went and agreed 
for an excellent covered venture and two horses to Arras, by which 
journey we should avoid laying some days longer at Bithune, and 
entirely escape one intermediate prison between there and Arras. 
I agreed to give tiurty-two francs to the voiturier for this journey, 
and at 9 A. M. set out for Arras, myself, Mrs. Clubb and the bag- 
gage with the gend'arme, our guard, the little boy and the driver. 
Rain and wind all day. Drove on pretty smart, and at 3 A. M. 
saw the tower of the municipality of Arras, which is very high, and 
may be seen at a great distance in clear weather, although it does 
not stand on high ground, the face of the country being generally 
level. The town is surrounded by a prodigious number of wind- 
mills, and it struck me that I should find there a great many prison- 
ers, or perhaps soldiers, thinking they were flour mills; but found 
afterwards that they were for the purpose of stamping oil out of 
poppy and rape seeds. In the summer I saw half the country culti- 
vated with the former, which, bearing a flower much like a tulip, 
has a most beautiful appearance. 

As we approached the town I kept a sharp look out, thinking 
to see some prisoners from whom I might obtain information to 
govern my proceedings; but the weather was so bad that we scarcely 
saw a human being till we came into the town, and then I found that 
tiie driver avoided the pubhc streets, so that all seemed silence and 
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dismay. At length, after crossing tiie outer ditch over a draw- 
bridge, appeared the great gate of the citadel of Arras, over which 
a large imperial eagle in stucco extended his wings, and holding 
in his claws the forked lightning, seemed to threaten the unfortunate 
captive as he entered, that he would never be liberated till death 
signed his pass. Driving over the inner drawbridge we entered 
this deposit of unfortunate victims suffering in despair, because 
their government sees it necessary, and there hundreds of these 
brave men have literally starved to death, and that government 
has never sent them a single cent for their relief, although they fre- 
quently petition majesty for that purpose, and humbly lay a faith- 
ful representation of their extreme sufferings at the foot of his 
throne; yet majesty has never deigned to taJte the least notice of 
them. Two of these petitions were wrote while I was there, and 
signed by all the ship-masters. Th^ were wrote in a very ex- 
pressive manner, and as I thought, in an appropriate style for men 
in their dreadful position. They asked me to sign; but I would 
not, for in all my life I never had received a farthing of majesty's 
money; neither was I taken under his colours. 

When we entered the citadel I suffered a shock which excited 
all my pity and commisseration at sight of the livid, woe-worn 
countenances of the tottering shadows who flocked round me to 
ask, "What news?" Mrs. Clubb shed a flood of tears, and asked 
it there were any Americans among them. They said, there were. 
I inquired for the commandant, and was conducted to the bureau 
of the dipdt, where I was again interrogated by the chief interpreter, 
who ordered my baggage into the room, and then said that I must 
unlash all my packages, &c. and give the lashings into his possession 
that they might not be useful to the prisoners in escaping over the 
walls as had sometimes been the case. I remonstrated very strong- 
\y against this proceeding; but he told me it must be done, and that 
if I did not do it myself, his duty would compel him to order a 
soldier to do it. 

ITS 
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I was proceeding slowly when, to my great joy, in came the 
Col. Commandant of the citadel and his Ueutemmt. The Col. 
wore the insignia of the order of Malta, and of the Legion of Hon- 
our. I accosted the Col. and he took me by the hand as a brother, 
and listened with the kindest attention to my singular distressing 
story, and then assured me that as long as I conducted myself with 
propriety I should have a friend in him; that the interpreter was 
perfectly right in insisting on taking my ropes, he not knowing but 
that I was to remain in prison, and in that case such were his or- 
ders; but as he should suffer me to go out immediately and hve 
in the town on parole, that order was out of the question. He 
asked me what hotel I should sleep at; I told him hotel St. Pol. 
and he took leave, saying he would come to me there in the even- 
ing. 

I loaded the cart again, and drove out to h(^l St. Pol, looking 
at the prison with the same kind of horror with which I have seen 
a lee shore which I have been approaching against my will, where 
the breakers frowned in grizly horror, and death in different hide- 
ous shapes seemed to await us, while our situation called for all the 
firmness of the commander and all the alert, intrepid activity of 
the seaman, and tor every means, every help, that skill can suggest 
or strength effect. 

In this case I well knew my chief support would be my army 
of reserve, a shining train, not numerous indeed, but true, my joy- 
inspiring compatriots whose yellow visages reflect serenity on their 
possessor. Sweet introducers, placing full confidence in him they 
usher! Come then, economy, teach me to guard my faithful 
friends! 

With these reflections we arrived at the hotel, and now being 
left to my own discretion with respect to when I should go to bed, 
and when rise up; when I should go out of the house, and when I 
dould come in, I felt a d^ree of pleasure unknown for some time 
past, and my wife resumed nearly her former cheerfulness and 
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vivacity, so that ibe daughter of the landlord says to me, Mon- 
gieur, je crois que madame voire femme n'est pas Anglaise. 

I sat down in the evening before supper, and was writing an 
account of my misfortunes to a relation, when brother Duhamel, 
commandant of the citadel, came in to see me, luid with him Lieut. 
Kingdon of the British navy, and his lady. I told my story exactly 
as it stood, and they both expressed a wish to serve me. At 10 
o'clock went to bed. 

Jan. 22. Mr. Kingdon sent an invitation for us to breakfast, 
and advised me to call for my hotel bill. I did so; and found I was 
charged 12 francs for supper and bed only. Economy was so offen- 
ded with this, which she called extravagance, that I immediately 
walked about the town, and saw "Chand>Te gamie a louer prSsenie- 
ment" at many windows, and one of them in Rue d'Amiens I hired 
at 12 francs per month, got my baggage from the hotel as quick as 
possible, and tenanted my new habitation; received notice from 
the interpreter that I must attend muster twice a day, which order 
I observed punctually. 

Jan. 2S. Mrs. Clubb busy in wa^ng our room, which was 
very dirty. I went down to the dock for coals, and found vessels 
which came from Valencumes through a canal, retailing pit coal 
at 22 cents a bushel, and 4 cents each bushel to the porter. This 
canal, or rather river, for it is in part natural, is very pleasant and 
useful. We used frequently to walk by its banks the length of our 
limits, which was 6 English miles, and see with pleasure the peace- 
able, industrious inhabitants at their labour in the meadows and 
fields, or on the river. They raise wheat, barley, and rye in great 
abundance, the country being very fertile and well cultivated. 
The people seemed to know but little about the war, and very few 
of them troubled their heads about politics. The boatmen general- 
ly have their families with them in these vessels, where th^ live 
far cleaner and, as I thought, much more comfortable than the 
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people on shore; the water of the river which is excellent, answer- 
ing every purpose for which that element is used in a family, and 
the banks being in most places steep; so they go on shore and on 
board when they please. At little distances from each other by 
the river's side are houses for refreshment, and pleasure-gardens, 
which are open in the summer season, and there on every feast day 
and on Sundays especially, mtislc is provided and with brow unbent 
they join in couples, the dance d-la^onde, the waltz, or what they 
please, on the green turf; many of our young officers joined with 
them, and the French belles, generally speaking, seemed not averse 
to their company; and I think nothing can be more pleasant than 
the sight of this innocent festivity, to which the sprightliness of 
tiie French is so well adapted; many a time it has caused me to for- 
get for a while my situation, until busy thought would bring to my 
mind the picture of the starling, "I cannot get out." 

Jan. 24. Went into the citadel to inquire after the Americana. 
Some of them came to me, and I asked why they were not Uberated 
with their countrymen, who were sent away about a month before. 
Th^ said that those men were Uberated as Americans at the in- 
stance of Gen. Armstrong; but that the greatest part of them were 
English captains, some of whom had since wrote letters to France, 
and that these things being known to the Minister at war, he had 
spoke to Gen. Armstrong, advising him to take more care to dis- 
criminate, and find out who had a legal right to the protection of 
the American flag, and to Uberate none other, but that instead of 
endeavouring to come at the truth, which might easily have been 
done. Gen. Armstrong had not only entirely abandoned all the 
Americans, but absolutely refused to answer any of their letters, 
and these unfortunate men brought such indubitable proofs that 
this was a melancholy fact, that I almost despaired of ever obtain- 
ing notice from him. Supported however, by the justice and legal- 
ity of my cause, I raUied my forlorn hope and went and purchased 
plenty of papers, pens, &c. and made myself known to the distri- 
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butress of letters at the post office. I cultivated the friendship 
of the interpreter, whose business it is to break open such of the 
letters as are directed "pnaonnier de guerre" and made eveiy dis- 
position for carrying on a vigorous and persevering correspondence, 
in every direction where I might conceive any hope. 

At 4 A. M. attended muster as usual, when a message came 
from brother Duhamel that my appearance there might be dis- 
pensed with till further orders. This circumstance left me more 
at Uberty to pursue my endeavours after justice. 

Jan. 25. Wrote to Capt. Savage, and to brother Pigault. 

Jan. 26. Weather veiy cold, and deep snow. 

Jan. 27. Went to the citadel. Americans came round me. 
Wrote a petition for them to Gen. Armstrong. 

Jan. 28. The commandant and his interpreter took tea with 
us. 

Jan. 29. Went to market with Capt. Ramsey, an old prisoner, 
who instructed me how and where to buy. 

Jan. 30. In eager expectation of a letter from Glen. Armstrong; 
rainy; staid at home all day. 

Jan. 31. Gloomy weather, coinciding with the tedious and 
anxious suspense we were kept in; and continually watching with 
eager expectation the arrival of the post, in hope that if his excell- 
ency considered that my case was not his business, he would let 
us know it by a line, he having a secretary for that purpose, and that 
being our ultimate and most pressing request, that we might have 
recourse to some other method to obtain justice, regain our liberty, 
or find means to preserve our existence. 

Feb. 1. Still watching for a letter from his excellency; none 
came. What can be the reason? 

Is it that a man dignified with the title of his excellency, can 
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be ignorant of the stipulations of the treaty? surely no. Is it that 
he is so much engaged in the momentous aSairs of nations that he 
cannot atjtend V> individual concerns? .^en why nott give a line if 
that is the case? Is it that, being bom in England, his excellency 
is for that weighty reason prejudiced against me, and determined 
not to notice the violation of the treaty in taking me from an Ameri- 
can ship, in order to gratify a private pique against all who hap- 
pened to be bom in England? An illiberal suspicion, Clubb; for 
shame, think not so of an ambassador. 

Is it then, that not being a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, and having been bom in England, the French government 
consider that being bom in a stable they have a right to use me 
like a horse? but have patience, write to Mr. Skipwith,* perhaps 
he will answer you, though his excellency will not. 

Feb. 2. Brother Wacheux, Commissaire de guerre, called to 
see us; told me he would lend me any books, or give me any infor- 
mation in his power. 

Feb. 5. Received letters from Captain Savage and Mr. 
Pigault. 

Feb. 6. Went to the citadel and received 13 days pay, at 19 
sols per day. 

Feb. 5. A pretended American prisoner came to speak with 
me; found him out and made him acknowledge. 

Feb. 6. Sent a long letter to Mr. Fulmar Skipwith at Paris, 
the receipt of which that gentleman acknowledged afterwards, in 
a letter to a fellow-prisoner. 

Feb. 7. Forwarded letters for America for several fellow- 
prisoners by way of Calais. 

Feb. 8. Strong wind with snow and bad weather all this 

*FalmAr SIdpwiUt, our Conral-Generkl At Pam. 

in 
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month. Prisoners of the lower class dying, or rather starving very 
fast. Employed myself most of my time in writing to the American 
consuls and agents, to no purpose. 

March 1. Masquerading about the streets and out and into 
the houses, in a manner that appeared to me most senseless and 
ridiculous for reasonable beings, hiring their dresses and masques 
at an extravagant rate. Mrs. Clubb and myself invited to a mask- 
ed ball, declined the honour; the English characters unfit for such 
mummeiy, which in the manner they perform it is as unmeaning 
and bizarre as iheirfitea champetre are pleasant and entertaining. 

March 8. My wife wrote to Mr. Richard Skinner at Paris, 
requesting him to speak to his excellency in my behalf. 

March 16. Received a letter from the worthy Mr. Skinner, 
who, on the receipt of my letter, immediately consulted Gen. Arm- 
strong, whose arguments on the subject were exactly those of the 
privateer's men, evasive of the butt of my plea, (that I had taken 
shelter under the American flag in a legal manner, and demanded 
protection according to the stipulation of the treaty) and turning 
off to the subject of my wife (whom I only mentioned in my peti- 
tion to him as a corroborant, undeniable proof that I was bound to 
the United States, and had expatriated myself) said she was no 
prisoner, and being a native of the United States she could have a 
pass if she chose to leave me. Mere froth, as I conceive ; for I can- 
not suppose that a native of the United States, enlightened by 
education and experience, entrusted by his government with so 
weighty a charge could be so ignorant of human nature as not to 
know that not one woman in an hundred will abandon her husband 
in distress; or that he could have so bad an opinion of one of his 
countrywomen. No; it appears to me to be a dexterous shift, 
and that he was pre-determined I should be a victim; but for what 
purpose I cannot positively say. 

As to his agent Mr. Le Veux, at Calais, it requires in my opin- 
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ion no great degree of penetration to discover that his refusing to 
do his duty towards me as part of an American ship's company, 
arose from a violent desire in him that ship and cargo should be con- 
demned. 

On reading this letter, which Mr. Skinner wrote in a truly 
patriotic and polite manner to my wife, in answer to hers of the 8th 
inst. I was so engaged that I could have execrated the cause of my 
being thus inhospitably turned from American shelter, and being 
denied that for which even American savages are famed, for they 
are said to protect with intrepidity him who takes shelter under 
their roof, even if not allied to them. But in this cause, I had for- 
ever quitted my native country, and proved that I was in the closest 
alliance with this, and found myself inhuniianly pushed out at the 
door, into the possession of my native countries enemy. 

March 15. Received a letter from Capt. Savage. From this 
day to the 27, spent in writing, visiting the sick, &c. 

Mardi 27. Made a party and walked to St. Elo, a village 
where once stood a monastery of the same name, now a magnificent 
and stupendous ruin, standing on high ground; the towers are left, 
and seen at a great distance, generally called by the English, the 
Two Sisters. The country people shewed us with great civility 
this monument of superstition. The extensive and well-secured 
vaults and brewery belonging to it, is a proof that the holy inhabit- 
ants for whom it was built were bons vivans, and that whatever 
might have been their taste for retirement, meditation and spiritual 
enjoyment, they had not quite forgot their temporal good; vous 
aoez raison, mes bons -pires, says I to myself, and we walked to our 
lodgings at Arras, a distance of about 6 miles. 

March 30. Received a letter from Mr. Richard Skinner, who 
was then himself under misfortunes. 

April 1. Followed on old sea commander and intimate friend 
to the grave. The burial ground of Arras, as in other French towns, 
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ia about a mile distant; and superstition being nearly done away, 
the prisoner, though a heretic, is buried in the consecrated ground 
amongst the good Catholics, and there distinctions end. The 
deceased was a man with whom I had often associated when we were 
both at liberty, and each commanded a ship; since which time his 
property had increased, and with it his want, for he grew so fond 
of his money that he loved it better than he did himself. When 
I first saw him in prison I asked him why he did not get leave to live 
in town, as he was blessed with abundance, adding that I would 
take upon me to obtain him that Uberty, if he would come out and 
live with me in comfort. He answered that having been robbed 
of his clothes when taken, he could not appear in company amongst 
others without buying more at a high rate, and therefore chose to 
stay in the prison and keep his money. He died the next week; 
and I lamented that so good a man should die through such an 
error. 

April 5. Went into the citadel to receive my month's pi^. 
My heart ached for the prisoners that are poor; sickness prevailed, 
brought on by want and hardship. Gave some sous as usual out 
of my pay. Conversed with a fellow prisoner about taking the 
necessary measures to inform the minister of war of the malprac- 
tices by which the prisoners suffered. Obtained a sight of the 
Emperor's orders and instructions for the treatment and allow- 
ance of prisoners of war, which we found to be just and equitable, 
being in certain proportion with the French army, according to rank 
&c. and gained such information as enabled us to state to his ex- 
cellency,* that at least half of the provisions and necessaries al- 
lowed by the Emperor were withheld from the lower class of prison- 
ers, which was the cause of so much death and desertion,! and that 
the prisoners which were almost daily sent to the dSp^, were 
scarcely enough to make good the mortaUty. This letter was sent 
anonymous; for some few days before some sailors, having had the 

*Frenr!h minutet of wtr. 
tDwUtntion 
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hardiesse to go to the commandant and complain of the deficiency 
of their provisions, were confined in the Caskai* among the rats. 
Captain Little, of Massachusetts, called on us in his way from Calais 
to Paris, and staid the night with us. 

April 16. Little started for Paris; sent letters by him. 

April 29. Went to the fimeral of an unfortunate prisoner. 

May 4. Was paid in the citadel. 

June 5. Went into the citadel and was paid. 

June 10. As the beef-cart was coming into the citadel with 
the beef in the morning, Vandamme, general of division, stopped 
it and had the beef weighed; when there appeared a deficiency of 
nearly half the full quantity, and the quality was found to be very 
bad; he also put up a notice in the citadel, that tiie Emperor had 
issued orders that the prisoners were to be humanely treated, 
and if any one had a grievance they were to relate it to him, and it 
shoiild be redressed. It seems he had been sent for that purpose; 
for they set about doing justice to the lower class of prisoners, and 
correcting the different abuses. The butcher was sent to the mili- 
tary prison at Lille, and other steps were taken for the better feed- 
ing and clothing the prisoners, as the mortaUty had been very great, 
and their sufferings such as shock humanity to think of. Hun- 
dreds were carried out at the Paris gate feet foremost, starved to 
mere skeletons, till death, the wretches' friend, came to their re- 
lease. Oh, shades of my lamented couaitrymen! had I ihe pen of 
our brother tar, the ill-fated Fawkener,t you should not want an 
elegy! Your inglorious and cruel fate should be transmitted to 
posterity in some such poem as his inimitable Shipwreck, where, in 
strains peculiar to himself, he bewails the death of his amiable and 
faithful friends and gallant shipmates. They fell in a hardy and 

*Ca«M, Dangeon. 
tnJcoDCT. 
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generous struggle against the fury of contending elements, and toil- 
ing, side by side, emulous of each other's strength and courage, had 
tJie chance to strive for existence; but you, by unwholesome con- 
finement in the pestilential air of numerous breaths; the painfid 
gnawings of inanition, and the baleful effect of feverish disease, 
by the iron gripe of hard-hearted avarice. Miserable is the fate 
of a prisoner! his comforts are small, and small his portion; but 
when the moiety is nipped from him by hardhearted local tyrants, 
it is in my view the lowest abyss of human misery. 

Inconsistence of avarice, increasing with age! that a man who 
had passed his grand climacteric should shut the bowels of com- 
passion towards his fellow men, and purloin from their small pit- 
tance, to add every day another prisoner to his useless bags, and 
hug those bags till death strikes his blow, and then he is off, and 
leaves the dear-loved gold behind. 

"Guilt's bloDikr, Mtd Uie loudest Uugh of bdl." 

Yet I have heard him style himself the father of the prisoners, and 
say that nothing gave him so much pleasure as to see his children 
comfortable. Alas! if any prisoner there had in reality such a 
father, how unnatural would he appear: 

"If uigels tremble, 'tis at such a ught." 

June. This month I spent in a monotone of marketing for 
the mess, writing respectfully to his excellency General Armstrong, 
sometimes playing the fiddle, reading French romances of Figault, 
Le Brun, or other authors; subscribed 50 sols per mon^ to brother 
Le Clere's library. 

Jime 29. The interpreter Mr. Derheim, that betrayed me, 
came to Arras with Capt. Fish of Massachusetts, and came to see 
me. I gave Fish letters for Boston, which reached their destination. 

June 30. Capt. Fish and Mr. Derheim went towards Calais. 
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July 10. Saw two French deserters receive their sentences, 
to be sent to the gallies.* 

July 19. Money was distributed, which was sent from the 
patriotic fund at Lloyd's but of this the Americans have no share. 

This month very hot weather; walked in the evenings in the 
beautiful promenades of Arras, which were full of company; the 
British officers on parole walking familiarly together with the in- 
habitants in great harmony. The trees, walks, benches, &c. &c. 
being in good order, it is as handsome a place for recreation as I ever 
saw. 

Aug. 1. Began to bum charcoal, as is the practice in hot 
weather in this part of France; and here every floor in the house, ■ 
even to the garret, is bricked over the plank. All the reason I 
could get for this singular mode of flooring was that it had been the 
custom of their ancestors; be that as it may, I have reason to think 
it has occasioned the death of many a prisoner. It is weU known 
to men of my profession, who have carried all kinds of cargoes, 
that nothing that has a solid body attracts and imbibes humidity 
more forcibly than a brick; so much so that we know that if in a 
cargo of brick, the lower tier gets wet, the rest that are stowed over 
will all of them, spunge-like, by attraction fill themselves. This 
being the case, and the bricks, when the chamber is washed, hold- 
ing the moisture, tbe imwary prisoner, overmarched, lays down on 
his straw and there often receives rheumatisms, fevers, coughs, 
consumptions, and all the dire consequences of obstructed perspira- 
tion. 

Thii vai done on open parade, before all thdr comradet, who were drawn up to «»e the 
example. The unfortunate men were taken out of their places of confinement, with their 
head* ihaved, their dothei having been previously taken from tliem; they were dressed in 
jackets and trowaert of very couse grey cloth, wooden shoca, and caps of a peculiar make, and 
marched from end to end of the parade under a guard, in front of the regiment; then marched 
to the middle of the parade, and caused to kneel bareheaded while the sentence of the court- 
martial was read; each of them trailing after them a cannon ball of about nine pounds, as it 
appeared to me, made fast with about three fathom of a large chain whi<.h went round thdr 
waists. This sight seemed to draw the compassion of numbers of people, and as they marched 
back to prison, they held their caps for the charity <A the beholden. 
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Here is not at present in the town of Arras a single loom for 
weaving that beautiful tapestry that bears its name. I saw some 
rooms hung with it and inquired about the manufactory, but was 
told nothing in that Une had been done for .many years in the town. 
The chief employment of the women at this time is lacemaking. 

It appears that the Revolution was a severer scourge to Arras 
than to any other town in France. It was the birth place of that 
miscreant Robespierre: and I have it from good information, that 
the guillotine under his direction entirely depopulated La Rtu de 
Paris, where the noblesse and principal characters resided, and I 
have myself seen human bones in the brook that runs through the 
town, the remains of some of those unfortunates who lost their lives 
in those times of blood and confusion. 

The inhabitants generally behave very sociable and friendly 
to the prisoners, many of whom buoy themselves up with a hope 
that they are willing secretly to favour the British interest, and 
even have gone so far as to say, and perhaps write, that they are 
ripe for insurrection, when it is only their suavity of manners and 
natural smooth politeness that cast a mist before the eyes of John 
Bull. 

The town was built by the Spaniards near 300 years ago, and 
fortified by the famous Count Vauban about 250 years since, as I 
have heard, and as appears by an inscription on a stone laid in one 
of the brick facings of these stupendous works, which are in some 
places ninety feet in height. Had I understood fortification, I 

"Bat knowledge to (my) eyea her «mple pagCt 
Rich with the apoili erf time, did ne'er unndl," 

should have taken more notice of this famous frontier. At Arras 
is likewise a building unfinished, intended for a convent, as I was 
told. This is a Hereulean undertaking. The scaffolding of the in- 
side of the great dome is not yet taken down; but the library is 
finished, in which is a museum, containing many curiosities and 
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antiquities: among the latter is the shoe of a queen of France, 
which they say is 900 years old, and an ivory small-tooth comb 700 
years, according to their account. Mrs. Clubb had the curiosity 
to comb her head with it. We went to see all such things, prisoners 
having much leisure. 

In the town are three good market-squares, La Grand Place, 
Le Petit Place, et La March6 au Poisson. In the first is the com 
market, in the second that of butter and vegetables, and in the 
third that of fish, as its name denotes. These markets are all well 
supplied, particularly the com market, the country being called 
the granary of France. In the Petit Place is the hall of the munici- 
pality, where the business of the police is done and where they per- 
form the ceremony of drawing conscripts. These conscriptions 
are the greatest and indeed the only burdens they complain of, and 
certainly are a great grievance, as bad perhaps as the impressing 
men in England, only with this difference, than in England the evil 
lays on the poor only, as the man of property there can screen him- 
self or his children; but in France every one bears a part of the bur- 
den, all being included to stand their lot; and when it falls on the 
rich I have known two thousand, or sometimes three thousand, 
francs given for a substitute. Add to this that commissions are 
never sold in the French army, every one must begin in the ranks; 
and I believe that if there are exceptions to Uiese rules, they are 
veiy rare. I never saw any while among them, nor did I ever hear 
them so much as hint that their draughts are unfairly made. 

Aug. 9. Despairing of ever obtaining a line from Mr. Arm- 
strong, wrote a long letter to Le Prefect Maritime de Bologne, stat- 
ing facts in my usual way, and requesting a rehearing of my case, 
and liberation. Calais being in his department, his is the central 
office for such business. 

Aug. 29. Followed a worthy brother to the grave in Masonic 
form, according to his desire. It being a new thing in France, 
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numbers of the inhabitants went out with us, and I heard them ad- 
mire the steady, decent deportment of the fraternity who appeared 
in this dernier acte of social duty. 

Sept. 12. A gentleman of the name of Collet was introduced 
to us by the commandant, resident in France, not far from St. 
Omer, and citizen of the United States, then on his road to Paris. 
He paid attention to my singular case, and the commandant shewed 
us a letter from the Minister of War in answer to my letter to Le 
Prefect Maritime de Bologne of the 9th ult. requesting a rehearing 
of my case. This letter stated that his excellency did not doubt 
the truth of my statement, but that as the representative of the 
flag from which I was taken had not applied for me, a rehearing 
was unnecessary. 

On a mature consideration of this answer, I construed it to 
imply that the Empwror of the French is not so severe on American 
persons or property, or even on persons and property which are 
legally and fairly under the protection of the flag ol the United States 
as the diplomacy is negligent in application. And strange for 
an Englishman to tell, I felt more hope of receiving justice from 
Bonaparte, than from him whose duty it was to have justice done 
to all who were under American protection; from him who guarded 
the honour of that flag which was insulted in this infringement. 
Every man may not see this in the light that I do, or put such a con- 
struction on it. If I am in an error, it is merely in judgment, a 
mistake of the head, and I trust my heart is right, for I do declare 
that rather than a stripe should have been blotted or the lustre of 
a star diminished on my account, I would have endured captivity; 
and Heaven is my witness that this was the chief reason why I 
did not, when first taken, alter my name and make use of docu- 
ments of proof (of a man's deceased) of American citizenship, which 
by chance I had with me. What! deny the identity of my person, 
and be found on board an American ship in a feigned character! 
Heaven forbid! Aid me, integrity, I'll tell the truth! I did; and 
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what was tlie consequence? n^lect and contempt; poverty is my 
reward. But I more glory in it, than if possest of all that forttme 
ever threw on fools. I wrote immediately a letter to Gen. Arm- 
strong, of which, the following is a copy. 

To liu Excellency GENERAL ARMSTRONG, ahbabb, flenipo, Ac. &c. 
May it pUatt your ExetUeney, &c. 

The underngncd hnmblj reprcMiita, that he being Mcond mate of the atkip Byadtt ot 
Saco, waa taken uid brought into Calais (or adjudic&tioD, and that being there queationed »■ 
to the country of hia birth, heaitated not to avow bimaelf bom in England; nothing doubting 
at the time, tlwt drcumatance could militate ogainat him or be conaidered aa a crime, aeeing 
he WH actually «n ofBcer under the flag of the United Statea, carried on the roll of equipage 
at such, married to a native of Boston, then a cabin passenger on board with him with intent 
aod agreement with the cspt. tor her so to remain till our return in aoid ship to America. 

That under auch circunutances, and having actually expatriated himself from England 
he conceived himself secure under the flag of hia adopted country; but contrary to thia be had 
been excq>ted against, and with his wife sent to and remain at this dipit as a prisoner. We ap- 
peal to your eicdlency. Admitting tor a moment apart, the foregoing facts, facts which we 
e ablish by the captain's certificate hereto annexed, and which may be confirmed by the roll 
O^'equipage, now we preaume at the council ot Prises. With all due aubmiaaion, we coDcdve 
t' at our case is fully embraced by the 14th article of the treaty, which expressly stipulates, 
'I'The flag shall protect the property on board, even if belonging to an enemy, and more particu- 
I arly the persons, unless actually in arms and in the service of an enemy, &c." 

We entreat your excellency's consideration and commiseration of our unh^py case, and 
that you will have the goodness to procure our enlargement, and an early opportunity of re- 
turning to our country, and our friends, and aa in duty bound we will ever be grateful. 

Am« in Fiance. Signed. 

Copt of l^ Caf4aia't etrtifieaU. 

I, the undersigned, master of the American ship Bf/adet, of Saco, taken and brought into 
Calais as a prise, do certify that Hr. Stephen Clubb was my second mate on board, and that 
his wife, a native of Boston, (Uaaa.) was a cabin paasenger, with agreement so to be until our 
hoped tor arrival at home, and that there are now on board my ship, water casks, and other 
effects the property of the said Clubb, purchased by him (or his wife's comfort and accommo- 
dation on her intended passage home to Boston. 

Signed, Tbomas Savaqb. 

Mr. Collet took this letter with him, and delivered it to Gen. Arm- 
strong. 

Oct. 20. Mr. Collet returned from Paris; told me he had seen 
General Armstrong, and that he saw one of my letters laying on his 
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table, but that the General would take no notice of me or my wife; 
that he did not appear to be inclined to favour any of his coimtry- 
men, much less to favour me who was only a stranger, although in 
fact and legality under the protection of the flag of the United 
States. 

Oct. 21. Resolved not to be discouraged; wrote to the Ameri- 
can minister in pressing, but respectful terms. 

This month spent in much the same manner as the last, writ- 
ing in every direction. 

Nov. 21. The worthy brother Pigault came to Arras as an 
elector of the imperial senate. He came to see me; and he being a 
man well informed of the present state of political a£Fairs and, as 
I conceived, of a soUd judgment, I asked him whether in his opinion 
Great Britain was likely to crush the empire of France? He said 
that according to the present situation of affairs, he judged that 
the Emperor would in all probability soon rule the Continent en- 
tire; and that he should expect to see me liberated on a general ex- 
change. This month expended in the same manner as the former. 

Dec. 21. Capt. Chambers, of a British merchant ship, arrived 
with his legs swelled and otherwise disordered with the bad treat- 
ment he had experienced on the road, and in the different prisons; 
and brought likewise, the entrails and dimg of some beasts, which 
a jailor had boiled and made soup of, and set the solid before him 
and his crew to eat. This inhuman sight was exhibited before a 
French surgeon, who was employed in the cure of this sufferer; 
I asked him qu'est ce que ca, monsieur? Sacri Dieu, dit il, c'est 
Vordure. 

(1809) Jan. 1. Time spent in perseverance in writing; not- 
withstanding all these discouragements, my precious army of re- 
serve dwindUng away every day, now reduced to a small handful; 
in case I am ultimately disappointed in my hopes of being Uberated, 
I intend to commence teaching the English language to the French, 
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or French language to the English, or both. Employed myself 
in a revision of the French grammar for that purpose. Mem. 
mortally hate studying grammar, participles passive, &c. unin- 
teresting, dry employment. In this month, the commandant was 
superseded by Monsieur Noirot, who immediate^ began to correct 
former abuses, and clothe the prisoners, provide beds for Uiem; 
and by his impartial and firm conduct the condition of the poor^ 
class of these unfortunates was so much altered for the better, that 
the mortality ceased, from 40 or 50 funerals in a month, to 4 or 5; 
and when I came away the deaths were in the same proportion 
with the inhabitants of the town. The hospital had but few prison- 
ers in it, and the sailors began to look more like Englishmen. 

An unfortunate man, who told me he had suffered much in 
the service of the United States, and had been in slavery at Algiers, 
fell sick, and went to the hospital. My wife often went to visit 
him, and found (I am sorry to say) that nothing ailed the man but 
the cravings of an empty stomach; he had twice been in the hospital 
before, was cured and sent to prison again, but for want of nourish- 
ing diet as often relapsed, and had not a cent to buy a bit of bread; 
she often carried little cakes, &c. which she concealed about her, 
(for the order was that nothing should be carried to the sick); and 
as it was not in my power to help him altogether by myself, I wrote 
a petition for him, and amongst my brother o£Scers collected 3 
crowns, which I gave him, for he never drank spirits, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing him revive from a mere shadow to a stout man; 
he is about 35 years of age, but prison-worn to the Eq>pearance of 50. 

In this month I obtained such allowance for my wife as the 
French government have thought proper to allow wives of officers 
who are prisoners, and shall I be believed when I say that thispolite 
nation allows ladies, who are under these misfortunes, nothing but 
the common prison bread? The utmost I could sell it for was 3 
francs per month. 
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I saw some French ladies at Arraa, who had been sent home 
from English prisons; I asked them how th^ had fared, they said 
their husbands enjoyed parole, and had half a guinea a week; but 
themselves had but a shilling a day. When Mr. Collet was at 
Paris he recommended my case to Mr. Isaac Cox Bunet, whose 
truly patriotic exertions in behalf of the unfortunate Americans 
ought never to be forgot by his countrymen. He was the first 
American agent who took notice of me and gave me hope; I wrote 
2 letters to him explaining my case very fully. 

Feb. 10. Received a note from Mr. Bamet, advising me to 
petition the Minister of War; which I did in the same strain as I 
had before petitioned Gien. Armstrong. 

Feb. 11. Went into the citadel. Severe frost. The poor 
Americans flocked around me as iisual to hear what news; assured 
Slawson in particular (a native of Stanford* near New York) and 
all the rest of the citizens of the United States, that I would make 
every exertion to serve them, and that should it be my good fortune 
to arrive first in any part of the United States I would publish the 
neglect and wrongs they suffered, by eveiy means that laid in my 
power, and th^ promised the same to me. 

About this time 3 ship's companies arrived from Rochfort, 
from American diips, who had been stopped for being engaged in 
a trade between England and France, making a false declaration 
in that respect, although warned by notice previously read to them 
at the custom-house in France, that if they declared any thing more 
or less than the truth, each master of any of the said ships would 
be fined 4,000 francs, each mate 500 francs, and each seaman 100. 
The masters of the ships having found means to escape on informa- 
tion being given of the business, the mates and crews were sent to 
Arras and treated as British prisoners of war; the 3 mates were in- 
troduced to me, and told me the story; they were exhausted with 
•Sumfotd. Conn. 
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fatigue in travelling such a distance, and thought it very hanl that 
th^ had no appui, no one to appeal to. They imagined when the 
notice was read to them, that if th^ paid the fine th^ would be 
suffered to come home, and having made amende according to law 
they would be considered again as American citizens: but no; when 
I saw them, one of them had money then in his possession sufficient 
to have paid his ransom, and the rest could soon have raised it, 
but an American in Fruice appears always to me as if he had no 
frigid. It is a fact that my wife applied to General Armstrong, 
saying abe was a native of Boston; he made no reply. She then 
applied to the British agent, who told her she was an American. 

I here beg leave to remark that the conduct of the three young 
men who were mates in the American ships, was such as gave me 
great satisfaction, cemented by the same circumstances, their aim 
and efforts were united, such as I with every American will ever 
be, i>ointing sincerely and unanimously towards the same end, 
their behaviour sober and circumspect, abstracting themselves as 
much as civility allowed them, from the British, and all other 
foreigners. 

March. Time spent in the same manner; the imfortuuate 
Americans in the citadel very anxious. Mr. Bamet corresponded, 
and gave us a glimpse of hope from time to time, that he might per- 
haps obtain justice for us. 

April 10. Received a letter from Mr. Bamet, of which the 
following is a copy: 

Pari*. April 8, ISOS. 

8lB. 

I have the pkuun to inform jon, that I got uiuiaiice yesterdar that you mil bt libtraUd 
MOM, tliat ia, Uiat tha decuion ia taken, but tJbe order not rigned; it may probably get bit ex* 
cdlency'a ngnatore on Wedneiday nest, and if n may reacb me on Friday or Saturday. 

If, as I confidently expect, you are [iberated, it will be due to the proper manner of pre- 
tenting your case; To my application to the Hinlater of War, throogb the department of «xtra 
relatioBa, and to the reapet^ wbich bii majeity'i government ahem to the atipolatioiu <rf our 
treaty, under which your case eomci. 

Hr. Odlet flnt made it known to me. Actuated by a constant desire to serve those who 
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hkve a right to th« protectioD of my country (wherever bom,} I most cheerf uUj eierted myMtf 
without regard to official duty, or local authority, and am happy that it hat been to aome effect. 
Be aaiured that with me no personal influence of others has contributed to your relid; your 
case being presented by Mr. Collet, fail respectability and the juatice of your cause haa done 
all. I have found good will and attention in the offices, but not at the price of pecuniary cOD- 
aideration; let no one deceive yon in these points: I agun repeat that the justice of yoBr 
cause, and what credit a conduct of thirteen years in this country may have entitled me tOi 
have alone obtained your emancipation; tor I eoniider it certain. Happy in the asaurancM I 
got yesterday, I beg you and Mrt. Clubb will accept my congratulating compliments, and cor- 
ral salutations. 

J. Cox Babnbt. 
Mr. 8. Clubb. 

This excellent man was so kind as to correspond with me, and 
often as I went into the citadel the disconsolate, friendless American 
sufiFerers would come around me, and ask me what could be the 
reason that Gen. Armstrong would not notice his coimtrymen? I 
could not reply; and they in expressive silence would walk away, 
with woe and dejection in their countenances. 

April 15. Received a letter from Mr. Bamet, saying, patience 
yet a little. 

April 21. Received a letter from Mr. Bamet, saying my busi- 
ness was postponed, wrote the grateful effusions of my heart to 
him, whose patriotic concern for the respectability of his flag caused 
him to feel an interest for me, condemned the victim of interested 
men. 

May 22. Received a letter from Mr. Bamet, saying, that 
on account of my declaring myself bom in England, the minister 
of war thought proper to refer my case to his imperial majesty, and 
that my petition was sent to him at Vienna. Being fully confident 
that an official nod from Gen. Armstrong, would cause me to be 
liberated, I directed my wife to write to him once more, as foUows:- 

To his Excellency General ARHSTBONG. 

Arrtu, May 80, 1809. 

lama native of Boston, (New-England) and was taken with my husband, who was second 
mate of the Bj/adtt, and bis name is now on the rtU of equipage as such. I was cabin passen- 
ger in the ship, by agreement with the captain, in order to go home to the United States. To 
obtain this purpose my husband placed himself unda the protection of the American flag, 
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is toll eonfidaiM Uuit he wovld be retpectcd according to Uie ctipulAtioiu of the treaty. The 
Gontnr)' bowevcr, hai h&ppened; and he is luiUwfiiUy torn from the lacred kiylum he had 
Sown to. Mid ii ftrhitrarily confounded among the Britiah prisonera ei war; the proofa of the 
above are demoiutrable, and [dare the tact beyond all ahadow of doubt. I apply to your ex- 
cellency, aa to the guardian ot the honour and rights of the flag und» which my huatttnd waa 
taken, requeating yon wonld obtain juitice for him, in full penuaaion that the juat and en- 
Kghtened mind ot the great emperor would disdain so unjust and arbitrary an action, were it 
truly repr es ented to him. 

With all submiaiion to and high consideration of your excellency, in your elevated and 
important station, I conjure you for a moment to consider the singularly distressing lituation 
I am placed in; between the love of my country on the one hand, and the duty and fidelity 
dne to my husband on the other, my heart ia torn with anguish. Father of a family yourself, 
you might form some conception of it, if you woald imagine a near branch of your* in my posi- 
tion, eminent and sole in misfortune. I am the only Amarieaiiu held prisoner bete; add to this, 
tbat my husband's love and confidence in me, my family, and my country have brought him 
into this misfortune. 

Thus betrayed and ne^ected, I am sure yon would think me unworthy of my native coun- 
by, were I to leave him. 

I make bold to request your excellency would order the counterpart to be sealed and sent 
a> directed, having to add, to my other misfortunes, that I have not had a line from my family 
these two years. 

If your excellency would deign to give me a line of advice ot encouragment in this my great 
and unmerited distress, it would ever b« gratefully remembered by our, be. &c. 

This letter, with one on the other part of the same sheet for 
my wife's connexions in Boston, properly addressed, I put in the 
post office at Arras ; but it never came forward, nor did his excellency 
vouchsafe me any answer. 

I must confess, that when I found that the Minister of War 
dared not to sign the order for my Uberation, but had sent my peti- 
tion to the Emperor at Vienna, I felt a Uttle discouraged, although 
I had not the least doubt but that if the Emperor once saw and 
considered the petition, he would grant it, for this reason: he had no 
interest to prompt him to refuse it; being of opinion that there is 
not one man in a thousand who will be guilty, {Wsitively or negative- 
ly, of any act of injustice or cruelty towards a fellow creature, ex- 
cept he has some interest in view. 

My time passed in the most anxious suspense: sometimes I 
would think that if Gen. Armstrong, whose immediate duty I con- 
ceived it to be, both by the rules of patriotism and politeness, (even 
19S 
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saying that circumstances hindered him from trying, at that time, 
to have his flag respected) at least to answer my wife's letter. If 
he neglect me, how can I expect that the real and actiud sovereign 
of the French empire, involved as he is in warfare, will notice me, 
a wretched individual, branded as I am with the name of English- 
man? 

June 11. Received an invitation in the name of the com- 
mandant to go into the citadel; he had something to communicate. 
I cannot say but I felt a kind of repugnance to attend an invitation 
from a French officer, for I had not forgot leur ■politesae at Calais. 
But I was in their possession; so, with the best grace I was master 
of, I went to the citadel, taking the precaution, however, to carry 
my great coat, night cap, and some other necessaries, so that in 
case the invitation might prove so pressing as not to suffer me to 
come out again, I might be tolerably accommodated to sleep there 
all ni^t. 

I walked without loss of time into the bureau, where three 
EngUsh youths, who served as clerks and interpreters, sat writing; 
th^ were well acquainted with me and knew the injustice of my 
detention. The pleasingly animated expression of their coimten- 
ances assured me at once I had nothing to fear, and they all spoke 
together, "Captain Clubb, we congratulate you on your release 
from captivity." "On what authority do you ground your asser- 
tion?" said I. "On nothing less than an imperial order." "Can 
I see it?" "Yes, here on Uie table." "Will you let me take a 
copy of it?" "Yes." 

(rraiuJofion.) 

To Hoiuieur Noibot, comm»Ddiiig the dipdt of priMnera of w«r at Airu. 
Sib. 

I twTc the honour to inform jou that hit nujeity hw peraiitted Mr. Stephen Clubb, a* 
Englitk captain, priwner at Ama, who hu] the intentioo to go Mid lettie in the United States, 
to go there with bis wife. These strangers b^g given np to the diapoial of the minister pleni- 
potentiary of the United SUtes, WHOSE DUTY IT IS (qui doU) to seod them the needful 
pBHportj to Amu. 
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The generAl of divicioii order* thmt when they bnvt recdved them, they nuy aet off for the 
p<Hi from whence they are to embvk, and that thni departure may be made mention of in yonr 

•CCOUDtS. 

Biftui &|r a Oetural qf DiiuioH. 

I lead and considered this, and saw, 

"Alps on Alps ariae." 

The difficulty appeared now to be in getting a passport from 
General Armstrong, without which I could not get out of France, 
and I had little reason to expect that his excellency, who had all 
along been so inflexibly deaf to my just complaints, would now listen 
to me. I had already exhausted all my logic on him to no purpose, 
and had no new argiunent to offer. 

The circumstance of having the Emperor's permission to be 
sure was new; but my hopes depended, as I conceived, on what de- 
gree of weight uid importance his excellency might consider to be 
attached to the two monosyllables qui doit, when pronounced by 
the Emperor of the French. 

I should have interpreted them simply who ougkt, but when I 
considered that I was in France, where by politeness and refine- 
ment in the extreme it is the custom to intnie a man to prison, and 
instead of being forced in by a sheriff's officer or bailiff, he is politely 
ushered into his confinement, perhaps by an officer in imperial imi- 
form, as I was, or perhaps by a messenger who has the appearance 
of a finished gentleman, with all the agrejnens of burnished educa- 
tion. When I considered this, I hoped that his excellency might 
interpret the two little words in question, if not as a direct, at least 
as an oblique command, or (which is the same thing from the Em- 
peror) advice to him to do that justice to me whidi I had a right 
to expect from the respectability of the flag of the United States. 

I went to my lodgings, and read to my wife the copy of our 
release, and she thought that we now laid at the mercy of her coun- 
tryman. General Armstrong, more than ever, which threw a damp 
on all her hopes, for she had wrote so often to him, and in such 
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pathetic tenns, that she forever despaired of moving his compassion, 
or even his attention to what she conceived to be a duty he owed, if 
not to his office as minister, at least to his character as a gentleman; 
that is, to give an answer, no or yes, to a female. I discoursed on 
these matters with many of my friends, among whom was the com- 
mandant's secretaiy (a Frenchman) who said that qui doit was his 
majesty's opinion unSquivoque, and that neither General Armstrong 
nor any man in the empire wauJd counteract it. The American 
mates were of the same way of thinking, and immediately began 
to write letters to send by me, as did the mifortunate American 
sailors who were in confinement in the citadel, to all of whom I 
solemnly promised that, should I be so fortunate as to effect my 
passage to the United States, that I would not only deUver their 
letters, but publish the sufferings I had ^^perienced as a specimen 
of theirs; for it would be impossible for me to recollect the wrongs 
and sufferings of each individual. Here perhaps some may say, 
that there are so many false documents sent from England that 
it is just as impossible for the General to discover the real from the 
pretended American. I answer that there are always, or at least 
have been for some years past, some prisoners whose American- 
ship is indubitable; write to any one of them, and he will point out 
the real American. Capt. Hugh Harrison was likewise released 
by the Minister of War by his own petition, and the help of Mr. 
Bamet. This man's case was veiy hard: He was a citizen of 
Charleston, (S. C.) and commanded the brig Lady WaahingUm. 
She was taken by the British, and Harrison took a passage in an 
English vessel from Gibraltar for London to try for his brig: on 
his passage they were taken by the French, and the vessel burnt. 
Harrison, notwithstandiog he saved enough of his papers to prove 
his citizenship, was sent to Arras, where he remained 13 months, 
continually writing petitions to Gen. Armstrong. 

June 16. There came another invitation for me to go to the 
biireau. I went in, and there laid on the table an envelope, ad- 
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dressed. Metneurs S. Clvbh & Hitgh Harrison ditinus au dipM 
^ArrtUt which they gave to me, and I read, as follows: 

Pabib. Jum 14^ 1800. 



HIS mmjttty hATing been pleued to gnot jom liberty, two pMiporta ere eent in coue- 
qnence. Yon wiO fill op the perta which luve bees left in blank, end give notice to thii lege- 
tioB (4 the port from whidi yon intend to anil. 

1 em with grent reapect, Ih!. 
(Signed) Drinuji, 

See'rv rf Am BxeMy. 

I then took the pass> and could scarcely believe my ^es when 
I saw his ^cellency's signature at the bottom. The blank was 
left for me to fill up; and having been informed by Mr. Bamet 
(that friend of the real American, or even of those who have a legal 
claim to American protection) that the Mentor^ government des- 
patch ship, was shortly to sail from L'Ori^it for New York, I in- 
serted L'Orient as the shortest way to America. 

I camiot tell what argument Mr. Warden could use to falsify 
Doolittle's letters which I brought. A stranger to speculative 
reasoning, I say that those letters were nothing but unequivocal 
facts, palpable and undeniable; and maugre all sophistical argu- 
ments, I shall continue to assert, swear, and maintain, that black 
is black, and white is white, in the behalf of those unfortunate men, 
according to my promise; until they come home, which I hope will 
be soon, and then they, being natives or citizens of the United 
States, will do it for themselves. For my own part I have gained 
my point and am here in safety, and but for the promise I made to 
the unfortunate sufferers left behind, would trouble myself no more 
about it. 

I have forgot the names of many of these men, therefore shall 
insert none; but I brought with me between 20 and 30 letters from 
them to their fathers, mothers, wives, &c. in the United States. 

I call on Capt. Sbepard of Salem, who was 6 days with us in 
Arras, and to whom I am under great obligations tor his kind at- 
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tention, to witness their sufferings. I call on Capt. Little of the 
Speculator, Capt. Caleb Hopkins, Mr. Jonathan Emery and Mr. 
Ephraim Pain, mates, to support me in asserting these facts. 

A little previous to my coming away, some British oflBcera 
deserted from parole, and all the officers were confined, except those 
whose wives were with them. Mrs. Clubb went and pleaded with 
the commandant for her countrymen (the three American mates) 
alledging they were not prisoners of war, &c. He said th^ were 
in bis charge as such, and if th^ came out on parole it must be on 
n^ responsibility; I consented, and they were let out, so that they 
were sorry in one way to part with us, but grounded great hopes 
that we should plead with Gen. Armstrong, and persuade him to 
notice them. 

Jtme 22. Left Arras in the Diligence. 

June iS. On road. 

Jime 24. Arrived in Paris. Gen. Armstrong so much indis- 
posed that he could not be seen; sent my wife to beg to speak to 
him, but it could not be. She then asked to see Mrs. Armstrong, 
and was answered, she was sick likewise. She however at length 
got admittance, and told Mrs. Armstrong who she was, and that 
she came to return thanks to Mr. Armstrong for my passport, and 
to deliver letters and petitions from the American prisoners at 
Arras. Mrs. Armstrong took them, and returned with Mr. Arm- 
strong's answer, "That we need not thank him for our release, for 
that we must have had some other friend." Mrs. Clubb answered, 
yes, all the local authorities inclined to do us justice, and it was 
sanctioned by the Emperor himself. Mrs. Armstrong then laid 
the sealed letters on the mantlepiece, and said Mr. Armstrong 
would look at them on some future day, uid returned Mrs. Clubb 
the open letter, with Mr. Armstrong's answer, "that there are no 
American prisoners at Arras." To which Mrs. Clubb relied, 
*Tt seems there ore, for I have seen as many as 20 or 30 protections 
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brought by white and black men, enveloped and sealed on our own 
table, and forwarded to Mr. Armstrong, and have letters from all 
of them to deliver to their parents and friends in the United States, 
and they have sent home a list of all their names which will be pub- 
lished throughout America." I wrote this bad news to my unfor- 
tunate fellow-sufferers. Mr. Bamet was so kind as to afford me 
ho^itality during the 5 days I was at Paris, and I saw an invita- 
tion sent at the instance of Mr. Armstrong for him to attend at the 
police office on business whidi concerned him, and saw the distress 
of his amiable family at the dreadful summons; my heart ached as 
he went out. But at d in the evening he came home, and they re- 
ceived him, transported with joy. I dropt a tear on my plate. 
How was that? Even in Paris, I found friends whom I shall ever 
remember with gratitude; true Americans who were glad to see their 
flag respected. 

June 29. Took leave of the worthy Mr. Bamet and left Paris 
for L'Orient, where we arrived on the 4th of July, and soon embark- 
ed in the Mentor. 

When I arrived at New York I wrote an abridgment of this 
WOTk, and carried it to the editor of a newspaper, but he did not 
insert it; and after that to another, who served me in the same man- 
ner. 

When I came to Boston, I went to an editor with it, and Mr. 
Pain in company with me, to attest these facts, but saw that shifts 
and evasions were the practice. 

Now I submit it to a candid public, in the name of the American 
prisoners at Arras, who argue thus: if the Emperor respects our 
flag so much as to liberate Capt. Clubb, an avowed Englishman, 
merdly because he had the intention to go and settle in the United 
States, would he not most certainly liberate us, who are natives or 
naturalized, if we were applied tor? 

To conclude: I now enjoy liberty, no thanks to Gen. Arm- 
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strong, and exult in the pleasure (which no man can take from me) 
of seeing my fellow creatures follow their occupations without dan- 
ger of polite invitations or brutal press-gangs; wishing that Ameri- 
can youth (if this should fall into their hands) may reflect a mom- 
ent on the injustice of European treatment, and from thatconsidera- 
tion learn duly to appreciate the blessings they enjoy under their 
own mild and equitable government, and the value of their local 
position on the habitable globe. 

Hoping the foregoing statement of facts, with my own con- 
sequent reflections, will not be the worse received because I hap- 
pened to be bom in the country from whence America was peopled, 
I most sincerely wish unity of sentiment and prosperity to the 
United States of America, where I wish to spend the remainder of 
my life. 

NOTE 

I find it if uked. erea by ahip mmiten, what right bad the American Conanl to apply for 
yon, an Engliihinaii? I aiuwer, by a permanent maxim long ettablithed by jmtice and reason, 
ftltd (tin practiied in all civiliied nations, via.; If a seaman or officer, aliens b; birth, are hired 
for MTvice on board any ship, and enrolled among the ship's company, then such seaman or 
officer, in case that ship's company comes to distress by detention of princes, shipwreck, fire, 
or other cause, is entitled to the same protection and support tor the time being from the consul 
of the nation that ship belongs to, as the dtiiens or subjects of that nation. 

I believe no candid man will say this is wrong, or would My to such a seaman or officer, "I 
have no further need of your service, get out and perish; you are a stranger." NAPOLEON 
would not say so, but liberated me, for which 1 thank bim nncerely. 

The foUovnng is a traTislation of my petition to the French Minister 
of War. 

STEPHEN CLUBB, second maie of the American ship Hyades, 
detained in the dip6t of Arras, To his Excellency, Count of the 
Empire, Minister of War, Paris. 

Mt Lord, 

The detention of me and my wife is prolonged in such a cruel manner that, in order to put 
an end to it, I thus make bold to submit my case to the benevolence and humanity of your 
excellency. 

I was bom an Englishman, which I freely declared in my examination relative to the cap- 
ture of tbc ship Hyadti. 

The question i* to know whether, in the circnmstances under which I was taken, I can be 
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coiuidered And treated a* an taemy. Here follow facta, which t« me dearly demoiutrate the 
contrary. 

1 prove by docnmoit* wliich will be tubmitted to your exiieDeiicy, that I am ourried to an 
American woman. 

My wife desiring to return to Boiton, the place of her nativity, I reaolred to go and eata- 
blisli myielf there, and we embarked on board the (hip Triton for Baltimore. Thia ahip waa 
forced into the Iile of Wight, and finding ahe waa likdy to alter lier deatination, I had to aeek 
another paaiage. 

Not long after, the ahip Byadei of Saco arrived, to wait for ordera. Her aecond mate had 
left her at the moment of her aailing from Charleaton, and the captain agreed with me to aerw 
aa second mate for my paaiage and my wife'a to the United Statea. 

We were taken and conducted to Calaia. And from theae facta it reaulta, that I waa married 
to an American woman, and actually on my way to go and lettle in the United Statea. I had 
beadea the eaaential circunutance in my favour, ot being taken while t waa eierdaing the func- 
tiona of aecond mate on board an American ahip. These circumatancea cannot be weakened 
by a perfidioua auggestion that I waa taken when only pilot at that ahip. 

A pilot would not have hia wife and all hia effecta on board of a ahip where he ia only to 
remain a few houra. 

No. 1 declare on my word and honour, that I waa there employed aa second mate to 
facilitate my paaaage, aa appeara by the documents annexed. 

I am then an EngliahmsQ, not employed in British aervice, passenger on board an American 
ahip to go and settle in the United Statea,thenativecountryot my wife who embarked with me. 

This being proved, my detention appeara to be in direct oppoaition to the treaty aigned on 
the Sth of Vendimaire, in the year 9, between France and the United States. 

Thia treaty aaya, Art. 14, It ia equsUy agreed upon, that tbia same liberty ahall extend to 
the poaoDfl on board the tree ahip, even if they ahould be enemies of either of the contracting 
partiea, and they ahall not be taken from the said tree ships, at teatl \f May are net aoMtsra, and 
aetu^g in tkt enemy't Mtniee. 

The evident sense tA thu artide was, to protect on board of an American ship the person 
of an En^iahman, even it thia man eierciaed no function on board the ahip, and was in no inti- 
mate alliance with the United Statea, uor any design to go there to aettle and remain for ever. 

But if the above ia the aenae of the treaty, how ia it that the American coloura cannot pro- 
tect me, who was second officer on board the ship, me, whose wife waa on board with me, pasten- 
gCT under her native flag, me, finally, who would not have been found on board the ship, had 
I not renounced En^nd for ever, and been going to settle in the United Statea. 

Thu ia impoaaible; the letter of the law apeaka too atrong in my favour; and when all theae 
circamatancea are conaidered, it will be seen that we need not make uae of the treaty tn ita full 
ligoi to dear me, even me, a friendless Englishman, which circunutance I have never denied. 

I dare then to expect, from the enlightened justice of your excellency, that you will deign 
to give the neceaaary orders that my wife and myself may be liberated from the dtftt where 
we are detained; and permitted to take paaaage in the first ship that sails for the United Statea. 
1 have the honour to be, 

with the moat profound reapect, 

your Excellency's most humble 
and most obedieut servant. 
Arrat, FdimaiTf 18, 1S09. Srspmnt Clum. 

FINIS 
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mistake not, I now see the ghost of the brave 
General Montgomert. 

Oeneral Morttgomery. I am glad to see you. I still love liberty 
and America, and the cont^nplation of the future greatness of 
this Continent now forms a large share of my present happiness. 
I am sent here upon an important errand, to warn you against 
listening to terms of accommodations from the court of Britain. 

Del. I shall be happy in receiving instruction from you in 
the present tiying exig^icy of our public affairs. But suppose the 
terms you speak of should be just and honorable. 

Oen. Mont. How can you expect these, after the King has 
proclaimed you rebels from the throne, and after both houses of 
Parliament have resolved to support him in carrying on a war 
against you? No, I see no offers from Great Britain but of pab- 
noN. The very word is an insult upon our cause. To whom is par- 
don offered? — ^to virtuous freemen. For what? — ^for flying to arms 
in defence of the rights of himianity: And from whom do these 
offers come? From a rotal crihinai<. You have furnished me 
with a new reason for triumphing in my death, for I had rather 
have it said that I died by his vengeance, than that I lived by his 
mercy. 

Del. But you think nothing of the destructive consequences 
of war. How many cities must be reduced to ashes! how many 
families must be ruined! and how many widows and orphans must 
be made, should the present war be continued any longer with 
Great Britain. 
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Gen. Mont. I tiunk of nothing but of the destructive conse- 
quences of slavety. The calamities of war are tranatoty and con- 
fined in their effects. But the calamities of slavery are ^rtensive 
and lasting in their operation. I love mankind as well as you, and 
I could never restrain a tear wh^i my love of justice has obliged 
me to shed the blood of a fellow creature. It is my humanity that 
makes me urge you against a reconciliation with Great Britain, for 
if this takes place, nothing can prevent the American Colonies 
from being the seat of war as often as the King of Great Britain 
renews his quarrels with any of the Colonies, or with any of the 
belligerent powers of Europe. 

Del. I tremble at the doctrine you have advanced. I see 
you are for the ind^>endance of the Colonies on Great Britain. 

Gen. Mont. I am for permanent liberty, peace, and securi^ 
to the American Colonies. 

Del. These can only be maintained by placing the Colonies in 
the situation they were in the year 176S. 

Gen. Mont. And is no satisfaction to be made to the Colonies 
for the blood and treasure they have expended in resisting the 
arms of Great Britain? Who can soften the prejudices of the King 
— ^the Parliament — and the nation, each of whom will be averse 
to maintain a peace with you in proportion to the advantages you 
have gained over themP Who shall make restitution to the wid- 
ows — the motliers — and the children of the men who have been 
slain by their arms? Can no hand wield the sceptre of govern- 
ment in America except that which has been stained with the blood 
of your countiymen? For my part if I thought this Continent 
would ever acknowledge the sovereignty of the Crown of Britain 
again, I should forever lament the day in which I offered up my 
life for its salvation. 

Del. You should distinguish between the King and his Minis- 
ters. 
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Gen. Mont. I live in a world where all political superstition 
is done away. The King is the author of all the measures carried 
on against America. The influence of bad ministers is no better 
apology for these measures, than the influence of bad company is 
for a murderer, who expiates his crimes under a gallows. — ^You all 
complain of the corruption of the Parliament, and of the venality 
of the nation, and yet you forget that the Crown is the source of 
them both. — ^You shun the streams, and yet you are willing to sit 
down at the very fountain of corruption and venality. 

Del. Our distance and charters will protect us from the in- 
fluence of the crown. 

Gen. Mont. Your distance will only render your danger more 
imminent, and your ruin more irretrievable. Charters are no 
restraints against the lust of power. The only reason why you have 
escaped so long is, because the treasure of the nation has been em- 
ployed for these 50 years in buying up the virtue of Britain and 
Ireland. Hereafter the seduction of the representatives of the 
I>eople of America will be the only aim of administration should 
you continue to be connected with them. 

Del. But I foresee many evils from the independance of the 
Colonies. Our trade will be ruined from the want of a navy to 
protect it. Each Colony will put in its claim for superiority, and 
we shall have domestic wars without end. 

Gen. Mont. As I now know that Divine Providence intends 
this country to be the asylum of persecuted virtue from every 
quarter of the globe, so I think your trade will be the vehicle that 
will convey it to you. Heaven has furnished you with greater 
resources for a navy tlian any nation in the world. Nothing but 
an ignorance of your strength could have led you to sacrifice your 
trade for the protection of a foreign navy. A freedom from the 
restraints of the acts of navigation I foresee will produce such im- 
mense additions to the wealth of this country that posterity will 
an 
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wonder that ever you thought your present trade worth its pro- 
tection. As to the supposed contentions between sister colonies, 
they have no foundation in truth. But supposing they have, will 
delaying the independance of the Colonies, 50 years, prevent them? 
No— ^Jie weakness of the Colonies, which at first produced their 
union, will always preserve it, 'till it shall be their interest to be 
separated. Had the Colony of MassachusetVbay been possessed 
of the military resources which it would probably have had 50 
years hence, would she have held out the signal of distress to her 
sister colonies, upon the news of the Boston Port-bill? No — she 
would have withstood all the power of Britain alone, and after- 
wards the neutral colonies might have shared the fate of the colony 
of Canada. Moreover, had the connection with Great Britain 
been continued 50 years longer, the progress of British laws, cus- 
toms, and manners (now totally corrupted) would have been such 
that the Colonies would have been prepared to welcome slavery. 
But had it been otherwise, they must have asserted their indepen- 
dance with arms. This is nearly done already. It will be cruel to 
bequeath another contest to your posterity. 

Del. But I dread all innovations in governments. They are 
very dangerous things. 

Oen. Mont. The Revolution, which gave a temporary stability 
to the liberties of Britain, was an innovation in government, and 
yet no ill consequences have arisen from it. Innovations are dan- 
gerous only as they shake the prejudices of a people; but there are 
now, I believe, but few prejudices to be found, in this coxmtry, in 
favor of the old connection with Great-Britain. I except those 
men only who are under the influence of their passions and ofiBces. 

Del. But is it not most natural for us to wish for a connection 
with a people who speak the same language with us, and possees 
the same laws, religion, and forms of government with ourselves. 

Gen, Mont. The immortal Montesquieu says, that nations 
S12 
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should form alliances with those nations only which are as unlike 
to themselves as possible in religion, laws and manners, if they mean 
to preserve their own constitutions. Your dependance upon the 
crown is no advuitage, but rather an injury, to tie people of Bri- 
tain, as it encreases the power and influence of the King. The 
people are benefited only by your trade, and this they may have 
after you are independant of the crown. Should you be disposed 
to fo^ve the King and the nation (or. attempting to enslave you, 
they will never forgive you for having baffled them in the attempt. 
Del. But we have many friends in botli Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Gen. Mont. You meui the Ministry have many enemies in 
Parliament who connect the cause of America with their clamours 
at the door of administration. Lord Chatham's conciliatory bill 
would have ruined you more e£fectually than Lord North's motion. 
"IDie Marquis of Bockingham was the author of the declaratory 
bill. Mr. Wilkes has added infamy to the weakness of your cause, 
and the Duke of Grafton and Lord Lyttleton have rendered the 
minority junto, if possible, more contemptible than ever. 

Dd. But if we become independant we shall become a com- 
monwealth. 

Gen. Mont. I maintain that it is your interest to be indepen- 
dant of Great Britain, but I do not recommend Miy new form of 
government to you. I should think it strange that a people who 
have virtue enough to defend themselves against the most power- 
ful nation in the world should want wisdom to contrive a perfect 
and free form of government. You have been kept in subjection 
to the crown of Britain by a miracle. Your liberties have hitherto 
been suspended by a thread. Your connection with Great-Britain 
is unnatural and unnecessary. All the wheels of a government 
should move within itself. — I would only beg leave to observe to 
you, that monarchy and aristocracy have in all ages been the ve- 
hicles of slavery. 

218 
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Del. Our governments will want force and authority if we 
become independant of Great-Britain. 

Gen. Mont. I beg leave to contradict that assertion. No 
royal edicts or acts of assembly have ever been more faithfully or 
universally obeyed than the resolves of the Congress. I admire 
the virtue of the colonies, and did not some of them still hang upon 
the haggard breasts of Great-Britain, I should think the time now 
come in which they had virtue enough to be happy under any form 
of government. Remember that it is in a commonwealth only 
that you can expect to find every man a patriot or a hero. Aristides 
— ^Epaminondas — ^Pericles — Scipio — Camillus — and a thousand 
other illustrious Grecian and Roman heroes, would never have as- 
tonished the world with their names had they lived under royal 
governments. 

Del. Will not a declaration of independance lessen the num- 
ber of our friends, and encrease the rage of our enemies in Britain? 

Gen. Mont. Your friends as (you call them) are too few — ^too 
divided — and too interested to help you. And as for your enemies, 
they have done their worst. They have called upon Russians — 
Hanoverians — Hessians — Canadians — Savages — and Negroes to 
assist them in burning your towns — desolating your country — and 
in butchering your wives and children. You have nothing further 
to fear from them. Go, then, and awaken the Congress to a sense 
of their importance; you have no time to lose. France waits for 
nothing but a declaration of your independance to revenge the in- 
juries th^ sustained from Britain in the last war. But I forbear 
to reason any further with you. The decree is finally gone forth, 
Britain and America are now distinct empires. Your country 
teems with patriots — ^heroes — and legislators, who are impatient 
to burst forth into light and importance. Hereafter your at- 
chievements shall no more swell the page of British history. God 
did not excite the attention of all Europe — of the whole world — 
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nay of angels themselves — to the present controversy, for nothing. 
The inhabitants of Heaven long to see the ark finished, in which aU 
the liberty and true religion of the world are to be deposited. The 
day in which the Colonies declare their independance will be a 
jubilee to Hampden — Sidney — Russel — Warren — Gardiner — Mac- 
pherson — Cheeseman, and all the other heroes who have o£fered 
themselves as sacrifices upon the altar of liberty. It was no small 
mortification to me when I fell upon the plains of Abraham, to re- 
flect that I did not expire like the brave General Wolfe, in the arms 
of victory. But I now no longer envy him his glory. I would 
rather die in attempting to obtain permanent freedom for a handful 
of people, than survive a conquest which would serve only to ex- 
tend the empire of despotism. A band of heroes now beckon to me. 
I can only add that America is the theatre where human nature 
will soon receive its greatest military — civil and literary honors, — 
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the heroine. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

M ORISON'S Jourtud is an ^ceptionally rare book, and 
has not before been reprinted in full. From the original 
of 1803, in possession of the Historical Society of Penn- 
Qylvania, Dr. Charles E. Banks (whose article on the expedition 
was printed in the Magazine for February, 1914) has made a copy, 
which he has allowed me to use. I have corrected some of the 
errors he mentions, and all those which were referred to in the 
Errata of the original. 

The pamphlet by Philip Livingston, the "Signer" is v^y rare, 
and has not before been reprinted. It is an excellent specimen of 
good-natured bantering reply to the pamphleteer (the Rev. Myles 
Cooper, President of King's (Columbia) CoU^je) whose "Friendly 
Address" is its subject. 

Livingston's repudiation of the idea of American independence 
reads oddly, in view of his subsequent activity in the same cause; 
but that his attitude was that of many other patriots at the time 
is matter of histoiy. 
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THE 

Other Side of the Question: 

OB, 

A DEFENCE 

OP THE 

Liberties of North-Amebica, &c. 

A CERTAIN Friendly Address to all reasonable Americans, 
was just now put into my hands. Some people perhaps have 
read it, for I am told it was published six days ago; where- 
fore after perusing, it seems proi>er to make a short answer to this 
performance: not because it is well written, or because there is the 
least danger ai^f man will become a proselyte to the doctrines con- 
tained in it; but few the following reasons, which candor obliges me 
to mention. 

First. I answer this pamphlet, for the very purpose which 
alone the pamphlet itself is likely to effect, — to encourage the paper 
manufactory. 

Secondly. I answer it for the sake of the Printer, who must 
be sad^ out of pocket, by publishing such woeful performances: 
And ther^ore he is hereby requested to print this in a large type, 
and the like, so as to make the most on't. 

Thibdlt. I write, because from the futility of the author's 
reasoning, no body else may think it worth the trouble. And if so, 
why then he would very naturally conclude that he had written an 
excellent unanswerable treatise, which conclusion might inflate 
the poor creature's vanity, in such manner as to tempt him into 
other imprudencies of the same kind. The pubUc thanks there- 
fore will be my due, for removing, or at least preventing a common 
nuisance. 
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Lastly. I am prompted to this undertaking out of regard 
to the fair sex. For many weak women may be exceedingly frighted 
by that awful compound of threats, and texts, and homilies. 

Now then, gentle reader, having told thee the origin, I shall 
next acquaint thee with the character of this new acquaintance, 

which my Master James hath introduced to thy hand. ^I will 

not, as is too common with controversial people, whether politic, 
or polemic: I will not, I say, use any acrimonious expressions 
against this unhappy author; for whose weaknesses and wanderings 
I have the utmost pity and compassion. On the contrary, I shall 
treat him with the greatest gentleness and respect, owing in some 
measure to my very great reverence for the Clergy, one of which he 
is, as I have been informed. And truly the frequent quotations 
from Scripture, together with the iUiberal language contained in 
his pamphlet, will naturally lead folks to believe so. For it un- 
forttmately happens, that the generality of these (rentlemen, from 
an ungainly habit they acquire by abusing the poor Devil, are too 
apt to vilify and asperse their neighbours. Some exceptions there 
are, it must be acknowledged, which may be attributed to this; 
that a few individuals have kept better company, and seen more of 
the polite world, than the rest of their order. But alack and alas! 
I fear me our author is not one of these rare birds, for the household 
proverbs and tales with which his piece is interlarded, (if I may 
venture on something like hts own language) make the odds at 
least a pound to a penny against him. 

And now reader, if by chance thou art a Presbyterian, or 
CongregationaUst, or other Dissenter from the Episcopalian Church, 
to which I myself belong, permit me to apologize for the rude and 
opprobrious terms made use of against you by our author. These 
things ought in common charity to be forgiven, inasmuch as they 
seem to have proceeded from ignorauce and the want of better 
language. — ^And do not, I beseech you, conclude too hastily against 
his brethren, I have several friends and acquaintance among them, 
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who are really Gentlemen. Wherefore it is my earnest desire, 
that if in the hurry of composition (for I have but three days to 
write this in the midst of other aSairs) If I say any thing should fall 
from my pen, which can be construed a reflection on the Clergy, 
it is my desire that it should be instantly erazed. — I honour them 
much for their piety, learning, and strictly loyal attachment to our 
Sovereign. 

An old Mathematician (I think they call him Archimedes) 
had such confidence in his art and machines, as to declare he would 
move the earth itself, if he could get a place to stand on. But 
please your worships, while he was upon the thing which was to be 
moved, had he worked his heart out, 'twould not have budged an 
inch. — In imitation of this venerable screw-driver, may we not lay 
down the following logical maxim? A man may prove impossi- 
bihties if you will concede his postulata. — ^Thus, in order to demon- 
strate that black is white, or in other words, that black and white 
are the same thing, I ask only this admission; that there is no 
difference between them. 

He who in conversation with half a dozen friends, should in a 
similar manner begin any argument whatever, by affirming the 
thing to be proved, would he not raise a laugh at his expence? 
Now, all America contends for rights, which we aver to have been 
invaded, violated, destroyed, and a certain writer attempts to prove 
this contest treasonable and rebellious; what shall we think of a 
writer, who begins an address on this subject, not to half a dozen, 
or half a hundred, but to all reasonable Americans, with the follow- 
ing proposition? "Of all the subjects of Great-Britain, those who 
reside in the American colonies, are and might still be enjoying 
the benefits of an equitable and free constitution." As to his 
quotation from an "excellent writer," it may shew the Gentleman's 
reading, but can never help his ailments; and therefore I shall 
pass it over in silence, to the examination of those excellencies, 
which he himself hath fabricated. 
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If by the term, subjects of Great-Britain, he means subjects 
to the King of Great-Britain, and subordinate to the Parliament 
of that Kingdom, it is an inaccuracy, which, considering what fol- 
lows, may be easily forgiven. But if these words are intended to 
insinuate, that the people of America are subject to laws made by 
the Parliament of Great-Britain, in all cases whatever, then we 
shall find that the first ground this great Archimedes intends to 
fix his reasoning machine on, is what follows: Americans are sub- 
ject to the will of a Parliament which they have no vote in choosing, 
and being so subject, enjoy a free and equitable constitution. To 
which I have only two small exceptions: first, these are the veiy 
points to be proved, and secondly, they involve a flat contradiction. 
Now then, supposing these things admitted, after all, twist them 
and turn them as you please, still must you come back in a circle 
to the place from whence you set out; still luckless Philosopher, 
you grovel on the earth. 

Shortly after follows another false proposition: America 
contributes but a small proportion to support the pubUc expences. 
This for argument's sake, I will grant. I will grant what I suppose 
he meant; namely, that America contributes but little to defray 
the public expences which other folks support. I am not captious 
in my temper, nor do I mean to cavil about words, for then I should 
never have done. 

Then comes a page about Moses, thxmder, blindness, darkness 
and destruction. As these things are quite out of my way, I shall 
not meddle with them; but proceed to the next, the scope of which 
seems to be this. Whether parliament hath been right or wrong, 
we are bound by the laws <A Heaven to obey its mandates. And 
in quality of good Christians, we must be subject to the Ministers, 
be th^ who they will, for conscience' sake. Let who will be King, 
our author is Vicar of Bray. To elucidate all which doctrines, he 
observes, that if the greatest tyrant on earth (Nero for instance) 
should usurp and establish a domination over us, the harshest and 
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most cruel, yet so heinous is the oS^ace of disturbing an established 
government, that a due regard for the rights and hberties of man- 
kind would prompt us to a peaceable submission. To this sub- 
mission we are enjoined, it seems by the Christian religion; and to 
disturb or threaten such a government, is an impardonable crime, 
and has been considered as such, in every age and nation of the 
world. All which is mighty reasonable. Wherefore it follows 
clearly, that those persons who, within these four or five centuries, 
contended for, and by degrees established our glorious constitu- 
tion — "A frame of government, — says our author, — "which has al- 
ways been the wonder of the world, under the protection of which 
the subjects of Great-Britain are the happiest people on earth." 
I say, those persons who have rendered liiese Briti^ subjects so 
happy, and transmitted to them all the rights and privileges they 
enjoy, those persons, according to the above doctrine, must be 
danmed to all eternity for their pains. — This may be religion, I am 
sure it is not common sense. But be that matter as it will, I shall 
not hesitate to declare, in imitation of honest Sir Toby: I had rather 
trust God Almighty with my soul, than the British Parliament 
with my estate. Moreover, for the HONonB of the Church of Eng- 
land, I do entreat all other Sectaries to believe; that very few of 
its members hold the same creed with this writer. 

However, having introduced Nero, Saint Peter, Saint Paul, 
and the Grand Turk in company together, he descends from his 
pulpit, leaves these dignified personages to shift for themselves, 
and opens the design of his pamphlet : which he tells us, is not religion 
"but to consider how far the conduct of the colonies is to be con- 
demned or justified by the maxims of sound policy and prudence." 
For it seems pretty well settled even in his idea, that notwithstand- 
ing that same Christian system he talks of, "our temporal interest 
and safety are considerations which all will regard;" in which 
opinion I do most heartily concur with him. 

After this follows a little more declamation, which you may see 
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if you have the pamphlet, if not, send for it to the Booksellers, and 
you will find a sort of ^llogism to shew, that resentment is unjusti- 
fiable, and complaint unreasonable, if our legal rights have not been 
invaded. — ^Legal rights, — and why that term, legal rights? Do 
you mean, my Beverend Sir, that any right (that of taxing our- 
selves tor instance), if it be not confirmed by some statute law, is 
not a legal right; and therefore an invasion of such right will 
neither justify resentment, nor authorise complaint? I am afraid 
you do, — and yet I hope not; for this also is one point to be proved 
in support of your hypothesis. In the name of America I deny 
it. But if you mean to speak fairly, and if by legal rights you mean 
what you ought to make your own argument conclusive, namely, 
those rights which we are entitled to by the eternal laws of right 
reason; then the remainder of your talk will be to shew, that our 
rights have not been invaded, and if that can be done, then to be 
sure our complaints are groundless. 

Now then let us see what the Friendly Address says upon this 
subject. Why the first observation is, that the duty on tea is no 
tax, tor imless we purchase it we don't pay the duty, therefore it is 
quite in our option whether we will pay it or not. What can be 
more equitable? — I remember, about twelve years ago, there was a 
madman in the Philadelphia hospital, who imagined himself mon- 
arch of the coimtry thereabouts; and among other wild projects, 
such as might be expected from a creature in that situation, he had 
one to tax the air. But may it please your Majesty, will such a tax 
be right? Air was always conmion and free, in the time of your 
Majesty's royal progenitors and predecessors. Will not your 
subjects think this an arbitrary law, like the poll tax? Arbitrary! 
cried the prince, enraged; and like the poll tax too! What rebels! 
Why unless they breathe, they don't pay the duty, therefore it is 
quite in their option whether they will pay it or no. What can 
be more equitable? I pitied the poor man because he was mad. 

But you say tea is a luxury. In some respects it may be so. 
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And how, and where, shall we draw a line, between the luxuries 
and the conveniences of life? Or by what right can the one be 
taken away, which will not a£Fect the other? Those who may right- 
fully deprive us of luxuries, by the same rule may as rightfully de- 
price us of conveniences too. And if in the plenitude of that power, 
which OUT author so apostolically hath conferred, they should deign 
to leave unto us the necessaries of life, pray by what standard shall 
we detennine these necessaries? 



—Dm tMwat beggMt, 



Am in Uie poorut Uiings auperfluo 
Allow not n»ture more thui iMture needs, 
Mui'i life 11 cheap as beatt'a. 

But to return. — Our author next supposes, that he is arguing 
with some honest American, who should deny the right of Parlia- 
ment to lay this duty on tea. To obviate this he quotes precedent. 
The American is then supposed to observe, that the precedent it- 
self was wrong, wherefore no right could originate from it; but 
that together with other similar wrongs, it ought to be done away. 
So is the argument stated by himself. And he then, upon a sup- 
position that this tea duty is quite distinct from a tax, attempts to 
shew that Parliament had a right to levy it, merely as a regulation 
of trade. Pray read the eighth and ninth pages 

Have you read them?- Why now your honour, I will undertake 
to confute every thing contained there. I will undertake to shew* 
that the author's reasoning does not apply to his purpose or sub- 
ject, any more than the words Denmark and Russia, which as you 
see are printed in large Italicks. — But what will it signify to take 
up so much of your attention ; when it is very like you had better be 
thinking on some other aSair. His consequence may be well sup- 
ported on rational ground; though, to his misfortune, he could not 
discover it. The right of Great-Britain to regulate the trade of the 
colonies, shall be admitted. But that the duty on tea is a regula- 
tion of trade and not a tax ; this is the very matter in controversy. 
2S1 
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We are now arrived at the confutation of one of Mr. Locke's 
arguments; which, says our author, "appears to me weak and 
sophistical." — ^The argument as quoted by himself, stands thus: 
"If Parliament has a right to take from us one penny without our 
consent, it has a right to strip us of our whole property." To con- 
fute which he observes, "A right to do what is reasonable, implies 
not a right to do what is unreasonable." And aft^ a short simili- 
tude about father and son, he says, "Cases may happen, in which 
it would be reasonable tor Parliament to take from us some small 
matter, though we were unwilling to part with it; but the case can 
hardly be supposed, in which it would be reasonable to take from 
us eveiy thing, unless we should have forfeited it." And so con- 
cludes, "There can be no right to do wrong." — And this is the con- 
futation. — I was some time puzzled to make any thing of it; but 
by comparing one part with another, we may at least guess that 
he means what follows: By the words, reasonable to take from us, 
&c., I presume he intends, a right to take from us. For, reason- 
able, in the proper sense of the word, will not answer his purpose 
at all; because if we invert the proposition, it will be as reasonable 
for the Legislature of this province to take from the people of Eng- 
land, a small matter without their consent. But that any such 
right could exist the author of the Address would hardly allow. 
Throughout this admirable confutation therefore, let us substitute 
right for reasonable, and wrong for unreasonable, and then it will 
stand thus: A right to do what is right, implies not a right to do 
what ia torong. To take from us one penny without our consent is 
right, but to strip tis of our whole property is torong. Ther^ore, 
Parliament may have a right to take from us one penny, without our 
consent, which is right; hut this right does not necessarily imply, that 
Parliament kas a right to strip us of our whole property, which is 
wrong. Therefore Mr. Locke's argument is confuted. And in the 
same way I will tmdertake to confute Euclid's Elements, from one 
end to the other. — ^Examine this argimaent, this fine argument. It 
rests upon the assertion, that in some cases Parliament may have a 
2S2 
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ri^t to take a small matter from us without our consent, which as- 
sertion is the very thing denied. And so the Gentl^nan's wits 
and faculties, after prancing and curveting through a whole section, 
bring him not one inch nearer the end of his journey, than he was 
when he first set out. 

So here again he labours at a distinction between the duty on 
tea, and a tax. But as to any difference between them, that you 
know is quite another affair. No matter for the difference, pro- 
vided there be a distinction. May it please your Reverence, when- 
ever you are at a loss for matter to vamp up into the shape of an- 
other Address, I have a dozen or two such distinctions, which are 
very heartily at your Reverence's service, very heartily I do assure 
you. 

Ah! what have we here? Another dissertation on the British 
right of regulating American trade? Yes. Here it is, hip and 
thigh, import and ejport, back stroke and fore stroke, blessings on 
us, I say. What a pity it is, that our author would not content 
himself with a simple assertion here, as he has done in those instances 
which really required proof. Most unfortunately, in endeavouring 
to establish what we would readily grant, he lays his foundation on 
arguments which woidd overthrow every principle of American 
liberty. I declare, reader, it is not my intention to cheat you, by 
re-printing quotations from the Address. But imless you have 
bought it, I do not know how otherwise to manage matters. 

The same want of penetration, which led our author to imagine 
Mr. Locke's argument weak and sophistical, now bewilders him 
with a Jack OXanthom, in the shape of the word Englishmen. 
His drift is to shew, we may be bound by laws we do not consent 
to, and yet possess all the rights of Englisk-meji. For, says he. 
Englishmen can have no right to be exempted from the authority 
of an EngUsh Parliament. After this he blunders a Uttle about 
majority and minority, hints at virtual representation, and says 
something of EngUsh American ground. To answer which at once. 
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those who do not immediately perceive the fallacy are desiied to 
consider, that the persons who make laws for England, are to be 
bound by them when they have done. And that no existence what- 
ever, except Almighty God, can have a natural right to make laws 
binding on others, which the law-maker is exempt from. True 
it is such power may be usurped, or through pohtical necessity con- 
ceded. Usurped as the British power of taxing America, conceded 
as the power of regulating trade, which after such concession, be- 
comes a right. Greater rights they cannot have; unless some mode 
can be invented, to incorporate us into the grand legislature of the 
empire, on constitutional principles. But let us examine his Eng- 
Ush u-gument. The word English above, is printed in ItaUdcs, 
and separated from the word, men. In reading the sentence, leave 
out English and the argument is gone. Now I do aver, and will 
maintain, that to consent to laws binding upon us, is one of those 
rights which we enjoy as men, and not merely as Englishmen. 
In quality of rational and free agents, we enjoy it. A right granted 
by our Creator, when he formed us of the clod. That great charter 
by which he confirmed it, may be read in the human frame: A 
charter sealed with the breath of life. To this right every man is 
and must be entitled; it is annexed as an inseparable appendage to 
our existence, and altho' the English law hath secured it to the 
English subject, yet a Frenchman or Turk is as much entitled to it, 
by the law of nature. That this title hath not been ratified by 
political institutions, is his misfortune, and / am sorry for it. 

So you see, reader, all this trouble might have been spared, if 
the poor creature had not most unluckily laid hold of that said 
word, English: which indeed from the face of his performance, he 
does not appear to understand. The last part of the argument 
we are now upon, arises from a fact I am not inclined to dispute, 
though I do not believe it. He avers that we have been offered 
representatives in the Commons House, if we would send than over. 
Be this as it may, I agree with him that we have done wisely in not 
accepting the offer if ever it was made. Or in other words, to have 
£84 
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accepted it would have been folly. Now then hear him: "After 
refusing it, they have no reason to complain." That is to say, be- 
cause we have not committed folly, we have no right to complain of 
injustice. Yet this is an Address to all reasonable Americans. 

The next attempt of this masterly Address, is to impeach the 
validity of those compacts, which several colonies have made with 
the crown. These compacts can be considered in no other light, 
than as covenants by the King, in consideration of settling the 
desart; that he would protect the settlers and their dependants, 
in the enjoyment of their natural rights. If his Majesty chus^ 
to withdraw this protection — be it so. The King can do no wrong. 
But I wish there had been a Uneal warrantee from his ministers. 
Some of them are of noble descent, and I have so high an opinion 
of the honour of British Peers, that I believe few of them would in- 
fringe such solemn agreements. However, suppose the King 
should withdraw this protection, — ^Are our rights therefore annihilat- 
ed? No. Those rights were conferred by the King of Kings, and 
no earthly Potentate can take them away. 

Not long since I saw a Letter from a Veteran, to the Officers 
of the Army at Boston: I pray the author to receive my thanks, 
for the great pleasure enjoyed in the reading of it. I think I could 
easily perceive in it, the traces of that manly, generous, brave, 
and free disposition; which mark the diaracter of the Soldier and 
the Gentleman. 

If to hia ahkre lome little erron tmO, 

View hi* Idnd Iwwt, and yim l«rgiT« them all. 

I am almost afraid to return immediately to the Address, be- 
cause comparisons are odious. Make none, gentle reader, I be- 
seech thee; but observe our author here insinuates, that he hath 
shewn, "that in reahty no proper right of the colonies is infringed 
by the late act of Parliament." Pray now, how hath he shewn it? 
Why by three assertions, neither of which is in the least proved, as 
I took occasion to observe before in treating of them respectively. 
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The first is, that the duty on tea is no tax. The second, that if a 
tax, it is a small one, and ParUament hath a right to take from us a 
small matter without our consent. And the third, that a man may 
be rightfully bound by laws which he does not, and cannot assent 
to. 

These are the main pillars of this formidable argument; not 
one of which hath the least solidity. And therefore the provid^it 
author, fearful perhaps of their instability, before he ventures to 
charge us with sedition, privy conspiracy and rebeUion, to anathe- 
matise us for false doctrine, heresy, and schism, or to reproach us 
for hardness of heart, and contempt of his word and command; re- 
verts to his original considerations, about prudence and policy, 
on what he calls the supposition, and Americans the fact, that we 
have been really injured. 

But these considerations do not seem to be well considered ; be- 
cause he takes it for granted in the first instance, that the people of 
Boston were criminal in destroying the tea. And the word Bos- 
ton, some how or other fascinating his imagination, he is hurried 
away with a torrent of invectives. The destruction of the tea, says 
he, "was a compound of the grossest injury and insult, an act of 
the highest insolence to government, such as mildness itself cannot 
overlook or forgive." The only fault of all this and some more of 
the same kind is, that it is ratiier misplaced; for it would answer 
tolerably well in a sermon against blasphemy. 

Let me intreat the reader's attention to a simple tale. Those 
who are inclined to doubt it, will find unquestionable evidence 
in a pamphlet, called, A true State of the Proceedings in the 
Parliament of Great-Britain, and in the Province of the Mass- 
achusetts-Bay, &c. 

In the year 1761, 1763, 1763, the duteous conduct of the Mass- 
achusetts was exemplary and acknowledged. — In 1764, the stamp 
act was threatened, and a duty imposed for raising a revenue in 
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America. The House of Representatives resolved, that it is un- 
constitutional, to take their money without their consent. In 1766, 
the several Assemblies petitioned against the stamp-act; which 
th^ had no right to do, because it was a Money BUI: con- 
sequently the petitions were disregarded, and the bill was passed. 
The Massachusetts then proposed a Congress of Delegates from 
the several Assemblies; and the Congress petitoned the King: 
but the Congress was an unconstitutional body; wherefore our 
gracious master (that year) was a£9icted with a great deafness. In 
1766, the Assembly petitioned against their Governor, one Francis 
Bernard, for assuming, with his Council, the powers of legislation. 
This accusation was very just, and therefore to make it was veiy 
impertinent. A Non-importation in America, opened the ears of 
the Parliament in England; and in 1766, the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. In 1767, another revenue act passed; whereupon the 
Assembly of that province prraented a petition at the foot of the 
throne; and wrote to the other Assemblies to join in it, which was a 
piece of great presumption. In 1768, the Assembly was ordered 
to rescind the resolve, by which those letters had been written, on 
pain of dissolution; which peremptory mandate produced a peti- 
tion, and also a letter to the secretary of state — ^About the same 
time some seamen were pressed contrary to an act of parliament; 
the people of Boston petitioned their governor on this affair; but 
his ExcellenQT had no business to interfere in the Admiral's de- 
partment. A vessel also was seized in a manner which irritated 
the mob, and th^ were such scoundrels as to resent the insult; 
consequently th^ were guilty of treason and rebellion, for drubbing 
the worthy collector. An army was sent there immediately, but 
then there was an act of parliament against quartering them on the 
people, therefore the governor issued his commission, to dispense 
with the act, for a royal martyr had done so before him. The people 
then petitioned the governor to call an assembly; this was refused, 
for business could better be done without one. Disappointed in 
this, th^ appointed a convention, the members whereof irritated 
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by what they called their wrongs, presented another humble peti- 
tion to the King; wherefore in 1769, the troops, out of a just con- 
tempt tor their pusilanimity , shot three brace by way of starting the 
covey. But it was impossible his Majesty's troops could have been 
the aggressors ; therefore there must have been an insurrection of the 
people. This was clearly the case also from Judge Oliver's nar- 
ration; yet near an hundred credible witnesses, had the impudence 
to swear, that his narration was false. Consequently to repair the 
breach in his character, it was necessary that he should be appoint- 
ed Lieutenant Governor, which happened accordingly. In 1769, 
the Assembly presented another petition, against their governor 
Bernard. He prorogued the Assembly, went to England immedi- 
ately, obtained an order for a hearing on the petition upon the 28th 
of February, and got the prorogation of the Assembly continued 
until the 14th of March. Notwithstanding all this, the Assembly 
never supported their charge with any proof; because the proroga- 
tions rendered it impossible; consequently the petition was ground- 
less, vexatious and scandalous, as every body will easily see. In 
the year 1772, 1773, the Assembly took the liberty to petition 
again, which was at least forward and ill-bred, wherefore no notice 
was taken of what they alledged. In December 1773, the duti- 
• able Tea arrived. I have during the course of this story, omitted 
many things which were though very grievous by the people of 
the Massachusetts Bay, for the sake or brevity, and because the 
recital of all their complaints might possibly inflame men's minds at 
this dangerous juncture; a thing I would wish to avoid, for I have 
great respect for the clergy. 

In December 1773, the dutiable Tea arrived at Boston. It 
was evident that if this commodity was landed, there would be 
many purchasers among the governor's creatures. Prudence there- 
fore required, that it ought to be sent back. The governor would 
not permit this, and the necessity was then clear, either that the 
Tea must be destroyed, or the act submitted to. Wearied out 
with long oppression, and driven to desperation by repeated insults. 
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a few daring men went disguised to the ship and destroyed the 
Tea. — Upon this tale I shall make no comment, it needs none. But 
to relieve the reader's attention, I will mention an incident of a 
more lively complexion: — ^Two young gentlem^i found a cat sitting 
peaceably in one comer of the parlour: She was a gentle animal, 
and a good mouser. Young men love fun, so they shut the door 
and windows, and ferrited her about, till she and they were heartily 
tired: At length, in a violent leap from her persecutors, the cat 
fell in the midst of an elegant set of china : to lose a China cup and 
sawcer, by means of a vile cat, was too much to be patiently borne, 
and poor puss was murdered for not scampering up the chimney. 

Now after this digression, let us return to the pamphlet, 
and see what is said about the punishment of this crime, which 
mildness itself could neither overlook nor forgive. A veiy mild 
punishment says he, for it was only shutting up the port. Now 
shutting up the port was, as we all know, only destroying the 
trade; and that is only a trifle, as we shall see by and by. "Surely, 
(cries our author) none who have as high a sense of public guilt 
as of private, can think this puni^mient too severe for the crime, 
considered under all its aggravations. For no people are entitled 
to the use of any advantage, which they wantonly abuse to the in- 
jury of others." These observations are calculated to shew the 
equity of the port bill; let us see then, whether our author hath 
fortunately stumbled upon sound reason in this instance, after 
failing so often. — ^The advantage which the Bostonians are de- 
prived of, is their trade; and therefore their trade must be the thing 
which they wantonly abused. Now by what figure of speech, the 
destruction of the Tea can be called a matter of trade, or what kind 
of trade it is, I am at a loss to conceive. — Do not say, that this is 
a verbal criticism. Such things I reserve for authors of greater 
perspicuity. The equity of every punishment depends on its re- 
lation to the crime. Now allowing, that the destroyers of the Tea, 
were guilty of a violent outrageous riot ; I shall be glad to know, what 
kind of relation there is in the nature of things, between a riot 
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committed by thirty or forty men, and the ruin of many honest 
tradesmen, by a total suspension of that commerce on which they 
subsist. Yet this is a wild and a just punishment. I have can- 
didly exhibited the delinquencies of this people; were I to give 
them a name, nothing but that love of peace which sanctifies every 
means to obtain it, nothing but that should prevent me, from 
branding their conduct as a tameness under insults which provoke 
them. 

The next attempt of our worthy pamphleteer is to shew, that 
"the punishment of the Bostonians, was not hasty and precipi- 
tated" He reasons thus: In common cases, a criminal ought to 
be heard; but this is an uncommon case; courts of justice ought not 
to condemn imheard, but the legislature may. Now let us scrutin- 
ize the intrinsic value of these suggestions. A fellow steals a sheep, 
or a horse, or ravishes your wife, or murders your father. Justice 
holds up on high her equal scales; she cries out aloud to the human 
heart, let him be heard in his defence; rather ninety-nine guilty 
escape, than one innocent perish: but should a man bum the 
tooth-pick of a court mistress, or prevent the prime minister from 
pissing in his pocket, or destroy some musty Tea, to save his 
estate; in such uncommon case, e^>ecial]y if ninety-nine innocent 
are to suffer, lest one guilty escape; in such uncommon cases the 
maxim is, let than not be heard. Do you ask why? The ans- 
wer is plain: If suffered to make a defence, ^ey cannot be con- 
victed. — So much for the case: Now for the tribunal. — If a man 
commits any of the crimes first mentioned against the known laws 
of the land, subject to a certain penalty, the maxim is, let him be 
heard. But as to the last sort, punishable by a new law, in a new 
mode, both framed after the fact committed, policy of is opinion, 
that they should not be heard, lest the varlets should except to her 
mode of proceedings against them. All which is addressed to the 
reasonable Americans. 

But (says he in the next paragraph) to involve the innocent 
840 
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with the guilty, is an inconvenience which always necessarily at- 
tends punishments inflicted on a people, whether by God or man. 
And again, it was politicaUy impossible to select the innocent of 
Boston from the guilty. We all remember the story of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. It is an excellent lesson to the Princes of the earth. 
The inhabitants of these cities, infamous by their vices to the last, 
d^ree, became so obnoxious to the Supreme Being, that in anger, 
he resolved to destroy them. Yet had there been five men, only 
five men, who walked uprightly before God; had only five such men 
dwelt in Sodom and Gomorrah, no fire had descended from Heaven 
to consume them. But alas! Because among thirty thousand 
souls in Boston, thirty have offended; in vain shall the multitude 
plead innocence, as an exemption from ruin. Blush Humanity! 
This is thy political necessity, which must hereafter justify the lay- 
ing that defenceless town in ashes, and drenching it in the blood 
of its inhabitants. 

Merciful He4venl 



Thon rather with tby aluup. Mid mlph'rous bolt, 

Split'at the unwedgcEble, uld goaded oak, 

Tha.D the Boft myrtle. Yea, but num. prond mu>! 

Drest in a little brief Authority; 

Hoit igDoraut of what he's most Miur'd, 

Hi* glaMy euencc: Like an angiy ape, 

Playi inch fantaatick tricka before high Heaven, 

Aa make* the Angela weep. 

Because thirty have offended, a whole colony is punished. 
And for what offence? An offence so small, so disproportionately 
punished, that the general voice of the continent hath declared, 
that they suffer in the cause of American liberty. Here our au- 
thor begins to leave the paths of logic, and to enter the alleys of 
Billings gate. Beneath his forming hand, American liberty starts 
forth a monster of licentiousness. And in his idea, to screen our 
miserable fellow-creatures from that public justice which hath 
been created for them; is giving shelter to the raving enthusiast, 
who hath murdered his prince. — ^Bold metaphors and florid lan- 
guage, are the magnificent trappings of reason and truth; and 
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when fdshood or folly is thus arrayed, it provokes at once our in- 
dignation and contempt. 

But neither bold metaphors, nor yet bold language, serve some 
causes so well as bold assertions. I have heard of lawyers, who 
by the assistance of that invincible front which is the prescriptive 
privilege of tiieir profession, frame evidence as they go along, and 
speak fluently on facts which never existed. In like manner and 
in humble imitation, to evince the propriety of the act for new- 
modelling the goveniment of Massachusetts; our author scruples 
not to affirm, that "no privileges are curtailed by the act but such 
as had been abused and forfeited, over and over, to the great in- 
juiy and disturbance of that province, as well as to the dishonour 
and reproach of the nation." The institutions of this act, as to 
their matter I do not object to; for it hath long been my opinion 
that the government of that colony was in its form and complection, 
too like a Republic for the true spirit of our constitution. But as 
to the manner; even supposing these regulations to be a decree 
substantially just, and made by a court having proper jurisdiction, 
still there is manifest impropriety. — It is, and while I have existence 
it shall be my sentiment, that no man, no body of men, in any cause, 
before any tribunal, can be legally affected by any determination, 
where an opportunity is not giv^i for making a defence. Had 
this been done in the present instance, perhaps his Majesty's 
Ministers would not have deemed them so criminal as they now do. 
But waiving this idea, I am sure the author of the Address at least, 
after the pointed assertions he has made, ought in common justice 
to have shewn how the privileges he speaks of had been abused and 
forfeited. This, however he thought it prudent to omit. — 

That Administration is irritated with Boston, that it hath 
cause to be irritated, I freely acknowledge: And this is the cause 
of the anger they feel, and the revenge they have taken. The 
people of that town, and the colony it belongs to, have been for- 
ward and active in stating and demanding their rights and liberties; 
S48 
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th^ have addressed, petitioned, and remonstrated to Ministers, 
Parliament, and King; th^ have sounded the alarm, when the 
raemy attacked our privileges; and they have been the grand ob- 
stacle to an American tyranny. If to do thus is a forfeiture of 
privileges; if to do thus is an abuse of them, who would hold such 
privileges on such tenure? Most readily do I grant that it was a 
dishonour and a reproach to the nation, and its rulers too, that they 
so often made use of their right to petition and to remonstrate. 
Great was the cause, or such frequent complaints would not have 
been obtruded. For this was their guilt, this was their imperti- 
nence: — suffering, they complained. 

We come now to the Quebec Act. On this subject I shall not 
minutely follow our author, for the substance of what he says, being 
levelled at the following propositions of the Congress: that the 
government of Canada is rendered arbitrary, that the people are 
deprived of trial by jury, and that the Roman Catholick religion 
is estabUshed; if I shall be able to shew that these proposititions 
are true, then what he hath said to the contrary will be of no avail. 
And first, what can be more arbitrary than this? A Governor 
and Council appointed by, and dependent on the Crown, are the 
legislature of a whole region. They may sit at home, and frame 
edicts for the extremest parts of that vast province, without any 
one check from the people. They may tax the colony as they please 
or hand it over to be fleeced by the British Commons. They may 
invent new crimes, and affix to them such new penalties, and make 
them cognizable before such new Courts, as they shall think meet: 
at their sovereign will and pleasure they may seize and imprison 
any member of the community; or else more certainly and entirely 
to ruin and oppress him, they may cause some minion of power 
to institute an action for his whole substance, and try him and con- 
demn him, by the arbitrary principles, and more arbitrary judges 
of the civil law. For, in the second place, it is clear to a demon- 
stration, that trials by jury cannot be had there now; and it is 
equally clear that they never can exist hereafter, unless the Gover- 
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nor and Council chuse to risk and diminish their power, by intro- 
ducing this free and generous branch of English jurisprudence. 
How probable it is that they will thus put a curb on their own wan- 
tonness, I leave any man in his senses to determine. But thirdly, 
it is not civil tyranny alone, which is pUnted in Quebec, to over- 
shadow that immense country. From the same poisonous root 
arises the most horrible religious tyranny that my mind is cap- 
able of conceiving. — ^Wbat establishment can any religion have in 
any country on earth, unless it be a legal provision for the support 
of its clergy? Look thro' Europe. See if Popery is in any other 
manner established in any one country, than by payment of tythes, 
and protection of Priests. Is not this an establishment? Is it 
not more? Is it not an encouragement? He who would go farther 
must resort to fire and sword; the arguments of those barbarous 
ages and nations, whose annals disgust humanity. But the ob- 
jection is, that when any man is converted, his Majesty may if he 
pleases, encourage the Protestant Clergy as he pleases, out of the 
tythes paid before to the Roman Priest. Allowing this argument 
to have weight, which indeed it has not, pray what likelihood is 
there that any man will be converted? Protestantism is the tender 
child of freedom and science. How then can it exist in the bold 
bosom of ignorant despotism? Without the patronage of one 
earthly friend. Without a single rag to cover its nakedness. In 
ancient days the Romi^ Church was a firm barrier against the in- 
croachments of Royal prerogative. The Clergy dependent on the 
Pope was their universal head, defied the menaces of kingly power. 
Thus were popular privileges in those times frequently protected 
by popular superstition. Our Ministers by a refinement of modem 
poUcy, have adopted the Chiu^h of Rome as a twin sister to the 
Church of England. Our subtle Ministers have placed the King 
of England in the same situation with the Roman pontiff. Eveiy 
dignitary of the Church is dependent on him, besides which he 
hath full power to appoint such Ecclesiastical Courts, with such 
jurisdictions as he shall think meet. Thus all the bigotry, all the 
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superstition of a religion abounding in both, beyond any which the 
world hath beheld; all, all is in hia Royal hand to be used at his 
Royal will and pleasure. To this full supremacy over their souls, 
are joined the fullest temporal powers, both legislative and judicial; 
so that like the ancient Patriarchs, he is King, Priest and Prophet. 
To finish the dreadful system, add all the executive powers of the 
State, and encircle the whole with a standing army, 'tis then com- 
pleat. These are facts. And whenever a wicked monarch in 
vengeance shall arise, then shall we behold him the civil and re- 
ligious tyrant of a province which extends over half the Continent 
of America. Such is the tendency of the Canada Bill. View it, 
consider it, ponder upon it, in the coolest, most temperate dis- 
position; behold its consequences, and the mild eye of reason will 
be clouded with a tear. 

The nert part of the Address is to shew that the other Colo- 
nies need not trouble their heads about Boston or Quebec. As to 
what he says about Quebec I believe with him, that there is no 
intention of introducing Popeiy into the other colonies. Our 
Ministers, or rather Masters, have more understanding than to en- 
tertain so wild an opinion. Nor would I perswade mankind to be- 
come Knights Errant, and wantonly undertake the quarrels, and 
fight the battles of other people. But I will leave It to any man, 
nay I would almost appeal to the author of the Address himself, 
to determine whether a country has not great reason to fear the 
loss of its Uberties, when surrounded by a multitude of slaves; 
especially when those slaves are imbued with principles inimical to 
it, and united together in one common interest, profession and 
faith, under one common head, and supported by all the weight of 
a large empire. Does not experience give additional force to every 
solicitious apprehension? 

His ideas about Boston amount to this: that we should act 
like wise foxes, for fear of being docked: or in plain English, view 
with unconcern the destruction of that capital, without daring to 
24fi 
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interpose for its preservatioi/ I beg pardon for repeating a vulgar 
stoiy: A Scotchman upon his arrival at an inn fiUed with travel- 
lers, crept into bed betwerai an Englishman and an Irishman: 
towards the morning the Englishman was awaked by an inundation 
from his new bed-fellow, "Zounds," says he, "what are you about?" 
"Hoot, hoot, mon," cried the politic Scot, "lye down quiet; I have 
done worse to him behind me." /^ 

But the author of the address tells us: the dispute with Great- 
Britain is de lana caprina. I learnt a little Latin at school, so 
with the help of my scholarship, and from what follows, I con- 
jecture that this means goats' wool: ^That this to say, all the 

grievances America has laboured under for a dozen years past, 
amount to a meer trifle; which is so shockingly absurd, that it 
would be ridiculous to honour it with the ceremony of a confuta- 
tion. 

As to the thought of establishing a republic in America, break- 
ing off our connexion with Great-Britain, and becoming indep^i- 
dent: I consider it as the most vain, empty, shallow, and ridiculous 
project that could possibly enter into the heart of man. I do not 
believe there are five hundred on the continent who have the least 
pretensions to common sense, and who would not risque their dearest 
blood, to prevent such measures: This supposition, therefore, and 
what relates to it, I consider meerly as an introduction to his cen- 
sures on the Congress. These censures seem to be the main busi- 
ness and intention of the pamphlet. If therefore in the avowed 
purpose of it (a consideration of the opposition in America on 
principles of prudence and policy) I shall be able to shew that the 
author is much mistaken in condemning those measures which the 
Congress hath adopted; then all his declamation upon that sub- 
ject will be as the idle wind, which passeth away and is heard no 
more. 

The first refiections he casts on this respectable body are for 
adopting the Suffolk resolves. The asperity and bitterness which 
246 
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appears in this part of the pamphlet, are to be attributed to the 
great warmth of the reverend composer. Reproaches from an an- 
gry man are easily forgiven ; and that meekness of disposition which 
attends the ministers of peace will I hope moderate the imChris- 
tian transports of our author's zeal, as soon as his mistakes are dis- 
covered. By a member of the Congress, whose honor and veracity 
stand unimpeached I am authorized to declare that the Congress 
did not adopt the Suffolk resolves. That these resolves were never 
so much as read for debate; and that upon the common reading, 
the sense of that body was, that it was proper to recommend moder- 
ate and pacific conduct, supported by firmness and resolution. The 
language of the Congress, in consequence of this d*termination, ia 
as follows: 

Resolved unanimously, 

Thmt we thorougUj Approve the wiidoiii uid fortitude with whicb oppoaition haa 
been hitherto conducteil: and e&nieitly recommende > peraeverknce in the ume firm 
mad temperate conduct. *> expressed in the resolution flee. 

Now then I appeal to the world, whether this is the cordial 
approbation of an independent government. Whether it is a trans- 
port of joy on the news of revolt. Whether it is a league with the 
worst enemies of America. — Surely it is not. The fair reputation 
of those Gentlemen who composed the Congress render such im- 
putations almost unpardonable. It is a duty therefore inciunbent 
on the author of the Address, to make some public acknowledg- 
ment; many did indeed expect that some constitution would have 
been pointed out to secure and establish the freedom of America, 
and the sovereignty of that supreme legislature, which ought cer- 
tainly to govern the whole empire. This is a consiunmation de- 
voutly to be wished for, but it is not the work of a moment. Be- 
sides, it might have been thought presumptuous in them to imder- 
take what is properly the business of the British Parliament, and 
the respective legislatures of the Continent. Why then are those 
persons who have generously devoted their services to the Public, 
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why are they to be censured for a sin of omission; which at any 
rate is pardonable on the scote of human infirmity? 

Much paper is consimied in the Address, to paint those horrors 
which await on civil war. To this I have no objection. For there 
is not a creature living, to whom such a prospect is more terrible 
dian myself. And I dare say a candid description of my own feel- 
ing on the subject, would convey as genuine marks of detestation 
for that horrible catastrophe, as the laboured periods of the author 
before us. But I see no reasons for such apprehensions. Neither 
do I think that man a friend to either country, who speaks of war 
between them except in the stile of contempt. To imagine that 
America can cope with Great Britain, is the excess of stupidity. 
And even if we were capable of the contest, were we certain of ob- 
taining victory, I should pray that the hand in which I hold my pen, 
might wither e'er it drew the sword. — But let not the dread of 
power draw off our attention from the pursuit of freedom. Let us 
in eveiy instance follow that example which our author recommends. 
In imitation of the inhabitants of Rye, whenever either duty to 
the mother country, or enthusiam in the cause of humanity, shall 
hurry us beyond the true line of patriotism or obedience, let us take 
the earliest opportunity to retract our errors, and acknowledge our 
mistakes. Resistance against oppression, is the undoubted privilege 
of mankind; but civil resistance alone, is justifiable in civil society. 

I come now to what our author hath said of the non-importa- 
tion agreement. — This he likens to the cutting off an arm, for a 
sore on one of the fingers. Similes are very agreeable and proper, 
where they tend to throw light on the subject. — Now, if a man hath 
a sore on his finger, he will naturally put a plaister to it. If the 
finger grows worse, and he grows timid, he sends for a surgeon. 
If the topical applications of the surgeon are inefficacious, and a 
gangrene ensues, the parts are scarified, and the bone cleansed. 
If this fails of success, and corruption spreads along the limb, and 
threatens the vitals, the only hope whidi remains is from amputa- 
«48 
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tion. True it is, the patient may lose much blood by the incision 
of his arteries, and death itself may be the consequence. But by 
undergoing it he has a chance for life, and otherwise his case is 
desperate. As an encouragement in such difficult emergencies, 
the Scriptures tell us, if thy member offendeth thee, cut it oflF, and 
cast it away. 

Now reader, let me entreat your patience a little while longer. 
Pray observe: The liberties of this country have been infringed 
in an article of trade. Common sense informs us that if one im- 
position is admitted, another will follow. Petitions and remon- 
strances have been presented in vain. When we refused the duti- 
able commodity, it was almost forced upon our acceptance. No 
hope therefore remains from common efforts. And the question 
is reduced to this short alternative: Which is most advantageous, 
commerce or freedom? One or the other, we must forego. The 
one for a time, or the other forever. I will waive the common ob- 
servation, which is level to the lowest capacity, that without free- 
dom trade cannot flourish. But I must beg leave to examine, from 
reason and experience, Whether a cessation of trade will not pro- 
cure us relief? 

Nothing is more evident than that the trade between Britain 
and the northern colonies, brings yearly very large sums of money 
to the latter. That the balance of all the other trade she enjoys, 
is on the whole against her. And that her annual expences amount 
to an enormous sum, great part whereof is paid into foreign coim- 
tries, as interest for the national debt. Is it not then equally evi- 
dent, that a suspension of her commerce with us must greatly dis- 
tress her? And to heighten this distress, what can be more effect- 
ual than to embarrass her trade with the islands? Every good heart 
would wish to avoid this, and it is not our smallest misfortune, 
that to make men reason we^must make them feel. Happy would 
it be if the authors of our misery, were the only sufferers. To effect 
this desirable purpose we had but one way, which was to injure the 
240 
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revenue in such manner as to hold them up to the resentment of 
the nation; and this has been done. — ^The wisest measures may fail, 
but these at least promise success. — Great-Britain may indeed very 
easily put an entire step to all our commerce. But this (if we may 
beheve the Address) is a mild punishment on Boston. And if so, 
why cannot we all undergo it? No, says he, inflicted on all of us 
it would be very severe. It would so, but I trust not lasting. Will 
a stoppage of our trade pay the debts we owe in England? Will 
shutting up our ports breed sailors for the navy of Britain? Mil- 
Uons in Europe are fed by the American plough; while bread can 
be purchased on this continent will they starve? Will the Mon- 
arehs of France and Spain see Xbeir subjects perish, that Americans 
may be reduced to slavery? All these things may happen, and 
after all, this country is capable of supporting its inhabitants. 

Great are the di£Sculties we laboiu* under, and many are the 
obstacles we must surmount. For the road to freedom and virtue 
is not strewed with flowers, but sprinkled with thorns. Perhaps 
our fortitude is not equal to the task; if so, we deserve the conse- 
quences. But, remember that the mother-coimtry must suffer with 
her colonies: Remember that a Non-Importation has once pro- 
cured a redress of our grievances. Remember that Concord is the 
parent of success. Remember that the worst which can possibly 
befall us, even at the last, is that very slavery which we must now 
resist or submit to. O Americans! these considerations are sub- 
mitted to you. Attend, and may the God of wisdom, who fore- 
knoweth all human events, so direct you, as is most comformable 
to the mysterious intentions of his Divine Providence. For the 
good of his creatures must be the will of him who is infinite good- 
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POSTSCRIPT 

/ thought it right to meet the author on his own ground, and 
therefore no notice is taken in the foregoing sheets, of that very equiU 
able Bill, which makes offences in the colonies triable in England. A 
Bill by tiAich the most criminal partixan of government may be 
screened from punishment. A Bill by which any poor man in 
America may be torn from all the tenderest connections in life, drag- 
ged in chains across the Alantic Ocean, and left there friendless and 
forlorn, with the blessed alternative to starve or hang. This also is 
public justice — mild punishment — and political necessity. 
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ORIGINAL PREFACE 

THE following Journal of occurrences durii^ the expedition 
to Quebec conducted by the celebrated Arnold at the be- 
ginning of the last war, was kept by George Morison, a 
volunteer in the Company of Riflemen commanded by Capt. 
Hendricks, who was slain at the storming of that place. It was 
put into my hands a few weeks since by John Morison, Esq., of 
Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. It had lain in his hands for 
many years; and in all probability would never have seen the light 
but for the circumstance of the present publisher proposing to pub- 
lish it at his own risk; its merit in my opinion deserving such an at- 
t^npt. The above gentleman informed me that it had been the 
intuition of the author to have published it himself; but his death 
prevented it. Some time after his return to * Canada, where he had 
been a prisoner for nine months, he re-entered the army and con- 
tinued in it for some time till an accident took place which made 
him finally det^mine to quit a military life:^ — He acted at this time 
in the capacity of a Quarter Master, and was then with the am^ 
that lay in winter quarters near Norristown.t Having had a dis- 
pute one day with a Colonel belonging to the Maryland line, the 
Colonel drew his sword upon him. Morison jumped behind a hogs- 
head and took up a spade, with which he broke the Colonel's sword- 
arm. A Court Martial sentenced him to receive a thousand lashes. 
But the magnanimity of the Colonel prevented the sentence from 
being carried into execution ; for when he was on the point of receiv- 
it the Colonell interferred, declare that he was a brave man and 
that he had suffered too much for his country to be treated in this 
ignominious manner. He was accordingly released; but his feel- 
ings were so corroded by this cireumstance that he destroyed the 

■Endratlr "trom" is mcMit.— (Ed.] 

tProbftbl; Horrutown. N. 1. u mrsat. 

(The UDW of Uiia nobk Colonel cmnnot now bo nealkd. 
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subsequent part of his Journal, quitted the army and died some 
time after. 

Publications of this sort are indeed few; and it is a matter of 
regret that this is the case — Militaiy scenes furnish such an abun- 
dant fund of entertaining and interesting information that it is 
surprising those who are engaged in them do not communicate their 
observations in such a way that a rising generation might reap the 
benefit of their experience and be stimulated by their example, 
when occasion should require. Soldiers in the ranks frequently 
see and experience scenes that their Commanding Officers do not, 
endure hardships that they do not; undergo suffering that they do 
not suffer; yet the knowledge of al this but seldom comes to light — 
a light that might illumine the minds and strengthen the o>urage of 
those whose turn it might be to defend their country at a future 
day. Historians who record the events of a war cannot enter into 
the minutiae of particular acts of heroism — ^his province for minute 
narration is too limited. Memoirs so interesting must be detailed 
by those who have seen or experienced these things, who if they 
can write and indite, are alone competent to the task. This, how- 
ever, is not the case with all who compose an army; but still there 
are many individuals no doubt, capable in some degree with the 
aid of others to furnish such details. If the hundredth of those 
who went through the vicissitudes of the American war, and who 
were capable of making accurate observations and reflections, had 
have given (.sic) to the Public succinct accounts of what they saw 
and experienced, it would have been no crime; it would not pro- 
duce any bad consequences to society. On the contrary the best 
consequences might flow from cheap publications of this kind. 
They would tend to diffuse more generally uniform sentiments of 
attachment to our common countiy, banish local prejudices, ar- 
rest the attention of heedless youth from their frivolity, introduce 
habits of reading among them, and inspire them with that noble 
ardour which prevailed among all ranks and conditions of those 
who combated for oxu- independence. Those too, who cannot dine 
on anything that does not taste of battles, deluges or earthquakes 
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mi^t find from the perusal of such minutiEe an alleviation to the 
ailments attending a vacant mind. 

Small publications usually meet the fate of larger ones, be the 
merit of either ever so great. Books are not articles of the first 
necessity;* and it is with but a few that they are articles of choice. 
A publisher, therefore, whose intention is to furnish entertainment 
to the Public and put something in his pocket as the reward of his 
labour, too often finds himself miserably disappointed in both; 
for for want of the munificence or prompt encouragement of those 
for whom such things are designed, the fruit of his labours and 
expenses lay by him like lumber, not worth a shilling in the pound 
— injured in his private concerns and probably disabled to attempt 
any similar undertaking. Some there are who take pleasure in 
extending their patronage to the diffusion of knowledge, but these 
are in a minority-t A greater number pursue pleasures of a diff- 
erent sort, more consonant with their inclinations — these have a law 
unto themselves — Some people who would look down on a pamphlet 
which might cost but a few cents — bestow on it some opprobrious 
epithet without examining its contents, would turn their faces 
from an octavo volume as too dear, or that they could not spend 
their time or money in such a manner; perhaps an hour afterwards 
they would expend double the sum in the way of dissipation — these 
too have a law unto themselves. — ^In a word pamphlets are a species 
of publication which, being cheap, are useful, and for the most 
part convey much instruction, and the money laid out for them 
is neither missed nor lost. 

The contents of this small work will no doubt be acceptable to 
many readers. The march to Quebec is among the boldest enter- 
prizes ever performed, and has justly been compared to Hannibal's 
march over the Alps. 

*Iii IBIS, there are itiU muv who hold thii opinionl fED.]- 

tJnit u tnw to-day. Our nnknown editor of ISns had evidently had an experience which 
ia common in IBIC; and that New York pabHiher who dedarea that the whole trouble ia that 
of oar ninety million population, only a hundred thonaand buy booka, but puta the (act in a 
more modem way. — [Ed.] 
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JOURNAL &c. 

WHEN the vrax broke out between the then mother coimtiy 
and her colonies, I was not ignorant of the causes which ex- 
cited this unnatiiral conflict, nor unconscious of the part I 
ought to take in the contest. It was evident that our lib^iles 
were in danger; and that if the attempts made on them were not 
resisted in the first stage, there was no knowing where British ex- 
actions and oppressions might end. 

From my youth I had felt an ardent attachment to liberty; 
and some acquaintance with ancient and modem history kept alive 
and strengthened the attachment. 

The present war afforded to all real lovers of liberty and their 
coimtry, a glorious opportunity to signalize themselves. The 
eyes of all mankind were turned upon us. The spectacle of a young 
and unknown people rising against one of the most powerful and 
warlike nations on the globe, was both new and astonishing. The 
benedictions of the friends of freedom throughout the world testified 
that our cause had the approbation of the wise and good. If we 
triumphed we would be hailed as the asserters of the ri^ts of hu- 
man nature; if we failed, we would be termed rebels and traitors, 
subjected to the barbaric fury of mercenary armies, and to the in- 
solence, the oppression and the cruelties of our conquerors. 

Fired with these sentiments, I panted to partake in the gloiy 
of defending my country. I was now in the prime of life, possessed 
of a strong and vigorous constitution, with health and strength 
unimpaired by intemperance; and being highly animated with the 
justice and grandeur of the cause I waited with impatience for an 
opportimity to signalize myself. An opportimity soon offered. 

Early in the year 1775, after it was known that hostilities had 
been commenced in New England it was proposed in our neighbour- 
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hood to raise a volunteer company of Riflemen. The proposal 
was no sooner made than a number of yomig men immediately 
enrolled themselves, among whom I was. In a short time our com- 
pany was organized, the command whereof was given to Capt. 
Wm. Hendricks, of Cumberland Co., Fa., Our subaltern officers 
were John M'Lelland* first lieut. — Frances Nicolf 2nd Lieut., 
and Matthew IrvingJ 3 Lieut. We assembled at Carlisle, where 
we were joined by another volunteer company of Riflemen, raised 
in the upper part of the country, commanded by Capt. Chambers. § 

On the 13th of July we began our march from Carlisle, all in 
good health and spirits. Our destination was for Boston, in the 
province of Mass., now the theatre of war, and which has lately 
witnessed the awful scenery displayed at the Battle of Bunker's 
Hill. 

This well fought action, which took place on the 17 of May 
last, will forever remain an example of American valor, — of what 

'This name u iuubIIj ipdled McCIdland. It wai (Kted Uut he Bhould not reach Quebec' 
but ahould be itricken with pneumanift in the "great and terrible wildemeis," just abore the 
"FiUli of Sault," and die at Sartigan, vhere he was buried. No record of the <Usintennent 
of his body is preserved; and he, of whom Sergeant Henry says "He was endowed with all thoae 
qualities which win the affection of men, open, brave, sincere and a lover of truth," had marched 
nine hundred miles front his southern home on the sunny Juniata to die for his country, ob- 
•curely, on the rock-strewn shore of the bleak Chaudier«.-— Codman: XmoU'i Expedition to 
Qutbee. 

fShould be Francis Nichols. He became Brigadier General in the militia of Pennsylvania. 
£Us papers are now in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and parts of 
them have been printed in the Maguine — Cod num. 

tTbere is a discrepancy here which I cannot account for. Matthew JmiM is undoubtedly 
the person meant. He was one of the second generation of the noted family which has furnish- 
ed so many soldiers to our country — be is described as a physician in all the biographies — In 
Dr. Senter's Journal of Arnold's Expedition he says (IS October, ITTS) "Morgan's riflemen left 
(sick) a young gentleman, by name Irvin, a native of Pennsylvania, brought up a pliysician 
in (Philadelphia) and serving as an ensign in the company under Captain Morgan." 

(Irvine also appears as assistant surgeon of Thompson's riflemen, who were left at Cam- 
bridge when the lots were cast for determining who should go with Arnold and the choice fell 
on the companies of Morgan, Smith and Hendricks). He may have enlisted as a third lieu- 
tenant, or supernumerary — and been later appointed surgeon's mate (or asnstant Surgeon); 
but in some way be, is always credited to Morgan's company instead of Hendricks' — (Ed.) 

tIJohnI now Maj. Gen. of the militia (rf Pa. 
«60 
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a handful of brave men, inspired with a love of liberty and their 
country, are able to perform; who for more than an hotir opposed 
the repeated attacks of a regular and well-disciplined army more 
than twice their numbers, conducted by experienced commanders 
and flushed with the idea of their own superiority. This affair 
will stimulate the Americans to persevere in the contest; and it 
will no doubt convince the British that our subjugation will not 
be so easily accomplished aa they were wont to believe. 

On the 17th we arrived at Reading, a thriving town, situated 
on the banks of the Schuylkill. Here we remained for a few days 
until we procured some cloathing and other supplies necessary for 
our march. Near to this town is a remarkable spring. It is about 
100 feet square, and upwards of an hundred in depth, with a stream 
issuing from it, large enough to turn a mill. The water is very 
clear, and abundance of fish are caught in it. This town is the 
capital of Berks County. 

On the 24th we reached Bethlehem, where we halted to see the 
curiosities of the place. It is pleasantly situated in Northampton 
Coimty on the north side of the river Lehigh. The streets are 
regularly laid out. The number of dwelling houses may amount 
to 60, built chiefly of stone. The inhabitants are supplied with 
escellent water from a spring, which being in the lower part of the 
town, is rarified by a hydraulic machine upwards of one hundred 
feet into a reservoir; from whence it is conducted by pipes into the 
streets and public buildings of the town. But the most pleasing 
object that attracted our attention was the Nunery, from the win- 
dows of which the nuns viewed us with apparent emotion. Many 
of them were young and beautiful. They expressed their concern 
that so many ^rightly young men as we were should go to face 
the enemy, perhaps never to return. After refreshing ourselves 
here for a few hours, we proceeded on our route to Easton, the 
capital of Northampton county situated on the river Delaware. 
Here we were joined by another company of riflemen, raised about 
261 
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that place, ccmmanded by Capt. Miller, who marched with ua to 
Boston. 

July 26. In the course of this day's march we apprehended 
a violent tory, whom we tarred and feathered, for refusing to fight 
the Besolves of Congress and then left him to ruminate on the 
quaUty of our manners. 

July 27. Halted at Sus9«c court house. New Jers^, where a 
company of Virginian Riflemen were added to our numbers, com- 
manded by Capt. Daniel Morgan.* . 

On the SOth we encamped on the banks of the North River, 
distant from Carlisle 218 miles. In this encampment remained a 
day to refredb ourselves. 

August 1. Proceeded on our march, all in high spirits. Our 
short rest, after so much hard marching and the encumbrance of 
baggage enabled us to advance this day 27 miles with ease. 

August S. Marched through Litchfield, a small village in 
Connecticut, where we tarred and feathered another tory brought 
into town by a company of Maiyland troops. He had been very 
violent and clamorous, deriding the cause and all those who es- 
poused it. After causing him to drink to the health of Congress, 
he was drummed out of town. We then proceeded on our route, 
mardied this day 29 miles. 

From this period until we arrived at our destination, nothing 
worthy of notice occurred. Our marches were from 23 to 29 miles 
each day. On the 9th we arrived in the camp at Cambridge, dis- 
tant two miles from Boston, having marched 441 miles in 26 days. 

A diort time previous to our arrival, Gen. Wadiington, who 
had been appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the forces raised 
and to be raised in the colonies, arrived in the camp at Cam- 
bridge. The troops were in great disorder until our General made 

*Th« UU Gen. Morgan of Virginu. 
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lus dispositions and arrangements, and formed us into the likeness 
of an army. 

Here we lay encamped until the 11th of September. The 
British occupied the heights near Boston, keeping pretty close 
within their lines. The affair of Bunker's Hill had taught ihem 
to respect us. — ^They did not seem disposed to disturb our camp as 
long as we did not attempt to assail their entrenchments. Now 
and then a few shots were exchanged by some of our Riflemen and 
the enemy's own guards, by which several of the regulars* were 
kiUed. 

On Sunday the Srd inst. a detachment of our troops, amount- 
ing to about one hundred men, proceeded to erect a batteiy on 
Flowed Hill, about eighty perches from the enemy on Bunker's 
Hill. During the time we were employed in constructing ova forti- 
fications, the enemy kept up a tremendous cannonade on us from 
their works. But as soon as some of our cannons were mounted 
we returned them a heavy and well-directed fire, simk one of their 
floating batteries, which lay upon the bay, killed a number of their 
men, and obliged those on Bunker's Hill to ke^ within their en- 
trenchments. After this the firing ceased on both sides, excepting 
a shot at intervals. 

On this occasion we had but three men killed, and some woun- 
ded. Among the latter was a Mr. Simpson, a volunteer in Capt. 
Smith's company of Riflemen from Lancaster Coimty. He was 
badly wounded in the leg, which had to be cut off, of which he after- 
wards died, much lamented by his comrades. He was a worthy 
young man and a brave soldier. 

To men unused to war, unaccustomed to hear the terrific thtm- 
der of an evening'sf cannon or to expose themselves to the destruc- 
tive fire of a batteiy, such an affair as took place this day might 
have Impaled their courage; very many of us had never heard the 

*The Britiili troopi are here meenL 
tPiobeblr "enenr'a" u meaiiL 
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whizzing of a ball; yet the whole detachment that were then en- 
gaged, behaved with a firmness that would not have dishonored 
veteran troops. Indeed we had every excitement to act with 
bravery, for we were then fighting in view of the spot where the 
greatest heroism had been displayed by our countrymen, a short 
time before, together with a high sense of the cause for which we 
were contending. We were also acting under the eye of our ad- 
mired Commander in Chief, whose approbation we were all am- 
bitious to obtain. 

The period had now arrived when I and my comrades were to 
experience other scenes than those before exhibited around Boston. 
— ^To exchange the liixuriant and healthful plains of Cambridge for 
the inhospitable and dismal regions of the North. — ^To leave de- 
lightful fields for barren wildernesses; verdant meadows and en- 
livening streams for miry marshes and stagnant ponds; and the 
habitations of man, for the haunts of wild beasts. 

The march to Quebec, a correct accoimt of which will be given 
in the sequel, will forever remain a monument of American valor. 
It is unquestionably amongst the greatest military atcluevements 
ever performed. It has been compared, and justly too, to Hanni- 
bal's march over the Alps; but allowing all due merit to the patience 
and perseverance of the Carthagenian general and his followers, 
it may be a question on which side the glory of those two exploits 
preponderates. Hannibal lost more men — ^for he had more to lose. 
His army patiently underwent the inclemencies of a rigorous sea- 
son, forced a passage through the everlasting snows that cover the 
tops of the Alpine hills, fought their way among the fierce tribes 
that inhabit those dreary abodes, and at length fell down upon 
Italy, their numbers greatly reduced. If the Carthaginians suffer- 
ed from hunger, from cold, from privations of every kind, the suffer- 
ings of the Americans were not less, but their duration more. We 
traversed a trackless wilderness of near 320 miles, intercepted by 
ponds, swamps and morasses, exposed to almost continual hunger, 
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and at an inclement season of the year, over mountains covered 
with snows. And the extent of our march, if I mistake not, far 
exceeds the length of the passage over the Alps. Be this contrast 
correct or not, the patience and perseverance displayed on this 
occasion will continue to reflect [honor] on the American name. 

The war which had been carried on in the province of upper 
Canada under the auspices of Gen. Montgomery, wore an aspect 
favourable to our cause. His brilliant successes aimoimced the 
gratifying prospect that the British power in that quarter would 
short^ be reduced. The capture of three important posts, St. 
Johns, Montreal and Shamblee* presaged this event. No post 
of imimrtance remained now but Quebec, the reduction of which 
that general could not attempt, on account of the divided state 
of his forces. To remedy this defect Gen. Washington ordered 
eleven companies of Musketmen and three companies of Riflemen 
to march thither. The command of this detachment was given 
to Col. Arnold. There were then in the camp at Cambridge eleven 
companies of Riflemen, the commanding officers of whom cast 
lots who should go on this ^^pedition. The result was that th^se 
three officers were chosen, viz. Capt. Daniel Morgan of Virginia, 
Capt. Matthew Smith and WiUiam Hendricks of Pennsylvania. 
To the latter Company I belonged. 

On the 11th September, everything being in readiness we be- 
gan our march for Quebec. Our numbers including the New Eng- 
land troops amoimted to upwards of 1200 men. 

On the 13th we arrived at Newburyport, a seaport town 45 
miles N. N. E. of Boston, situated on the Merrimack river, about 
S miles from the sea. Here we lay encamped for 5 days. 

On the 18th we embarked on board eleven saU of schooners 
and sloops, that had arrived in the harbour for the purpose of trans- 
porting us to the Kenebeck river. 

*CUmbt7. 

MS 
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Sept. 19. Weighed anchor and sailed for the mouth of the 
Kenebeck, thirty-six leagues from Newbuiyport. 

Sept. 20. Arrived in the river without any accident, having 
a fair wind and a rough sea; most of our crew seasick. 

Sept. 21. Sailed up the river to Fort Western,* where we 
arrived on the 23d. Here we were furnished with 220 batteaux 
to carry us, our provisions &c. up the river. 

The Kenebeck passes through the district of Maine. Its head 
waters rise among the mountains which border upon Canada. 
From whence to the head of the Chandiref river, (which empties 
itself into the river St. Lawrence near Quebec) according to the 
route we took, is 111 miles through frightful wilds, craggy and al- 
most impassable hills and mountains, obstructed with falling trees, 
thickets and quagmires. 

On the 25th we embarked in our bateaux, and arrived at Fort 
Halifax on the evening of the next day. 

Sept. 27. This day we carried our bateaux, containing our 
provision, baggage, etc. roimd Ticonick Falls 40 perches, land 
carriage. Pushed up the river 3 miles. 

Sept. 28. Poled up the river all day. The water in many 
places being so shallow, that we were often obliged to haul the 
boats alter us through rock and shoals, frequently up to our middle 
and over our heads in the water; and some of us with difficulty 
escaped being drowned. 

This, however, was not the worst of our distresses, for many 
of the bateaux were so badly constructed, that whether in or out 
of them we were wet. Could we have then come within reach of 
the villains who constructed these crazy things, they would fully 
have experienced the effects of our vengeance. Many of them were 
little better than common rafts, and in several of them our pro- 

*Nov AngiuU. Ukine, fCbMiditM. 
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vision and camp equipage were much injured. Avarice, or a de- 
sire to destroy us, perhaps both, must have been their motives — 
ibey could have had none else. Did they not know that their 
doings were crimes — that they were cheating their country, and 
exposing its defenders to additional sufferings and to death? Much 
of our provisions were destroyed, in consequence of the bad condi- 
tion of several of these boats, which ought to have sustained those 
who died for want thereof. It is no bold assertion to say that th^ 
were accessary to the death of our brethren, who expired in the 
wilderness. These men could enjoy the sweets of domestic ease, 
talk about hberty and the rights of mankind, possibly without 
even a recollection of their parricidal guilt, which in minds subject 
to any reflection, would excite the most poignant remorse. May 
Heaven reward them according to their deeds. 

Sept. 30. These two days past we have had hard employ- 
ment in ascending this river; yesterday we came to Cohegan* falls, 
round which we carried our bateaux 60 perches. On account of 
the rugged passage this day we poled up but 5 miles. 

October 1. This day we forced our passage through rocks 
and shoals, pulling the bateaux after us, and often times over the 
head in water. Arrived at the third carrying place called Norry- 
wokf falls, a hard wrought passage of 7 miles. 

Oct. 2. Shouldered our bateaux, carried them 1 mile and 60 
perches, and then encamped on a broad flat rock, the most suitable 
place we could find. Although our lodging was hard, having no 
other bed nor covering but a bare blanket (the common accommo- 
dation of a soldier); yet many of the sons of ease might have envied 
us our rq>ose. Soldiers, used to manly toil, know not the pains of 
indolence. Great as their sufferings often are, they are never doom- 
ed to ^idure the miseries of those terrible spectres, spleen and 
melancholy, the usual companions of idleness. Their school is the 
school of fortitude. Their heroic labor, their love of glory, their 

*Skowbe|Mi. tNomdgewock. 
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steady attachment for each other, constitute their health and their 
happiness, keep up a constant glow of soul, which the indolent 
and luxurious never feel. 

Oct. 8. Pushed up this day eleven miles, with but Uttle inter- 
ruption, except from the leaky condition of some of the boats. 
On our way, shot a young moose weighing about SOO lbs. These 
animals, when at their full growth, are as large as a common horse. 
The males have horns commonly four feet long and six or seven 
inches broad, edged like a saw. They are of a dun colour, have a 
head much like an ass. It is said that these animals are a species 
of the Rein-deer, found in the same latitude in the north of Russia. 
We could scarce travel fifty yards without coming upon their tracks, 
and sometimes rousing them from their concealments; but it is 
seldom they can be shot, being so swift that they disappear in an 
instant, among the thickets and swamps. Their flesh is excellent; 
but their skin spungy and good for nothing. 

Thb day we left all inhabitants, and entered the wilderness. 
It is very mountaineous, and covered with underwood. LittJe, if 
any part, of it is fit for cultivation. The timber for the most part 
is composed of birch, pine and hemlock. There are some small 
strips of bottom land on the margin of the river, interspersed with 
sugar tree; but the hand of nature seems to have denied to those 
solitary regions every good thing — and to have left it a void forever 
— ^the refuge of wild beasts. 

Oct. 4. This day we forced a passage of eight miles, through 
rapids and rocks, the water as usuai being in some places shallow, 
and in others deep. Arrived at Ticonic falls, or Hellgate, around 
which we carried our fleet fifty perches. 

Oct. 7. We arrived this day at the head of the Kenebeck, at 
the mouth of what is called the Eastern Branch, which forms a 
junction with the Dead river. These three last days we had much 
fatigue in hauling our bateaux through the shoals, being mostly 
wet and weather cold. We ascended but six miles each day. 
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Oct. 8. Providence however sent us a day of rest; for we were 
detained in our tents all this day by reason of great rain. It being 
Sunday, one might presume that a providential hand was visible. 

Oct. 9. This morning we hauled out our batteaux from the 
river and carried* thro' brush and mire, over hills and swamps 
(for we had not even the shape of a road but as we forced it) to a 
pond O&ke) which we crossed, and encamped for the night. This 
transportation occupied us three whole days, during which time we 
advance but five miles. This was by far the most fatiguing move- 
ment that had yet befel us. The rains had rendered the earth a 
complete bog; insomuch that we were often half leg deep in the mud, 
stumbling over old fallen logs, one leg sinking deeper in the mire 
than the other, then down goes a boat and the carriers with it, a 
hearty laugh prevails. The irritated carriers at length get to their 
feet with their boat, plastered with mud from neck to heel, their 
comrades tauntingly asking them how they liked their washing and 
lodging; perhaps a few paces further down they go, the laugh re- 
verts upon them; the others, who had just before met with a like 
misfortune, call out to them to come here and they would lift them. 
It would have been well for those who are tormented with the 
hypochondria, if they could have made it convenient to have been 
with us. Their rugged countenance certainly could not have 
evaded a smile. Their imaginary sorrows would have flew; and, 
in case they partook of our toils, their visionary ailments would 
have been healed. 

The lovers of the drama too, could they have witnessed our 
performances and fancied a wilderness for a tlieatre, might have 
had a plentiful entertainment, both of the tragic and comic ex- 
hibited, not by proxy, but in real life; for such indeed were our 
performances these three days past. 

Our encampments these two last nights were almost insup- 

•The method ol e%rtyiag our IwUftuz wm by pUaxig luAd«pike« under them, cstiied by 
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portable; for the ground was so so^ed with rain that the driest 
situation we could find was too wet to lay upon any length of time; 
so that we got but little rest. Leaves to bed us could not be ob- 
tained, and we amused ourselves around our fires most all the night. 

Oct. 12. We took up our transports and marched on throu^ 
this trackless desert to a second pond three-quarters of a mile over, 
and crossed it. Moved on to a third one two miles broad; after 
rowing over, we encamped for the night. This movement occupied 
us two days. The incessant toil we experienced in ascending the 
river, as well as the still more fatiguing method of carrying our 
boats, laden with the provisions, camp equipage etc., from place 
to place, might have subdued the resolution of men less patirait 
and less persevering than we were. But our past toils instead of 
impairing our fortitude, served but to stimulate us to face any new 
sufferings or dangers that might lay in our way. — We well knew the 
magnitude of the imdertaking — that it was for the service of our 
countiy, and our own honor. Our gallant officers, who partook 
of all our hardships left nothing unsaid or undone that might heart- 
en us to the enterprize. We were mostly all thus far blessed with 
good health. Our provisions, thou^ fast diminishing, were yet 
sufficient ; and our hopes were, that we should finally overcome every 
obstacle. 

Oct. 14. After remaining a few hours in our encampment to 
refresh ourselves, we carried three miles into Dead river, poled up 
it one mile and encamped on the evening of the next day. This 
river runs so dead and still that it can scarcely be discerned which 
way it flows. Its water is black, about four rods over, runs S. E. 
Its junction with the Eastern Branch, forms the head of the Kenebe- 
beck. 

Oct. 16. The water now becomes deep and dead. We betake 
ourselves to our oars and row up ten miles and encamp. 

Oct. IS. We ascended this river thirty-six miles, these two 
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last days, canying over two small carrying places of about ten 
rods each. In this encampment we were confined the four follow- 
ing days by heavy rains; which greatly heightened our distresses. 
On the 22d the weather became clear, and our camp which had 
been deluged with rain, became more comfortable. After our 
tents were sufficiently dried we launched into the river. 

Oct. 23. The water, notwithstanding the heavy rains that 
had fallen was very shallow; so that we were obliged to lay by our 
oars and take up our poles. The innumerable sinks and swamps 
with which this region abounds would swallow up a deluge; of 
course the streams which flow through it are in no danger of being 
suddenly swollen. Forced a passage up this day of ten miles. 

The time had now arrived when our sufiferings began to as- 
sume a different shape. Famine stared us in the face. Our pro- 
visions began to grow scarce, many of our men took sick, and the 
whole of us much reduced by our fatigues ; and this too in the midst 
of a horrid wilderness, far distant from ai^ inhabitation. 

Ou the 24th the Colonel called a council of the officers; and it 
was agreed to send the sick back; also, to send fifty men forward 
to m^e the inhabitants send us provisions as soon as possible. 
Accordin^y the sick were sent back with a few healthy men to 
take care of them; and Capt. Handshot* with fifty men were dis- 
patched for inhabitants. 

At the time we left the Kenebeck, Col. Enos and three com- 
panies of Musketmen with a considerable store of provisions and 
ammunition halted there. Being discouraged no doubt with the 
difficulties they met with in their march, they returned. This to 
us was a very distressing circumstance; for we d^>ended much upon 
this store. We were now reduced to a short allowance of flour only, 
the only article of provision that now remained, and that was hourly 
diminishing. Still we expected the party in our rear to come up, 
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and moved on slowly for that purpose, until we rightly conjectured 
that they must have descended the river. We had now no prospect 
of relief but from the advanced party under Capt. Handshot; and 
this was precarious; for the distance to the inhabitants was allowed 
to be great; so that we might be famished before he could remit us 
any sustenance. Thus situated with approaching hunger and 
piercing cold for our beverage the sensations we felt were gloon^ 
indeed. All our past toils had at no time made any impression 
on our spirits. Our fatigue, it is true, had considerable reduced our 
strength; but our cheerfulness and hilarity still accompanied us. 
Incidents were perpetually occurring which furnished us with 
mirth and jocularity thus far. But when we saw famine approach 
us, and speedy relief doubtful, a momentary depression of our 
spirits was the effect. We had not contemplated warring with 
such a dreadful enemy. The ascension of the river with all its 
difficulties, the transportation of our heavy laden boats over hills 
and swamps, the heavy rains and frosts which are here excessive, 
were hardships that we cheerfully underwent, nor was our resolu- 
tion less prepared to encounter those which lay in our way before 
we reached the point of destination; but the assaiUt of himger was 
too omnipotent to be resisted with unshaken fortitude. Yet not- 
withstanding the dismal prospect before us, no one, as far as I 
could learn, expressed a wish to return. Had there been anything 
like a general expression of this kind, the purpose of it would have 
been easily accomplished; for in three days' forced marches we 
would have been at the bead of the Kenebeck. But it was quite 
the reverse. No one thought of returning, for the heart of every 
man belonging to the detachment was bent upon the enterprize. 
Otu: momentary dejection was the result rather of anticipation 
occasioned by the approach of the evil, than of the existence of the 
evil itself; for when it did arrive, we found it best to endure it 
patiently. 

In order to quiet our fears of ■mntering in the Wilderness, as 
some ei^ressed it, our gallant Colonel himself, after admonishing 
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US to persevere as we hitherto had done, set out with a guide for 
the inhabitants in order to hasten the return of provisions. 

But as if it had been ordained that our sufferings were to reach 
the utmost extent and to try our fortitude by the severest test, an 
accident took place in the course of this day's passage as unfor- 
tunate as could well be imagined: A short time after the departure 
of the Colonel, several of our boats overset in pushing through the 
rapids and much of the flour, ammunition and a number of guns 
were lost, besides a large sum of money destined to pay off the men. 
Tins was a cruel misfortune, and was sensibly felt by us all. It 
was the harbinger of distresses yet to come. But our first im- 
pressions were worn off, the despondence created by the evil in 
prospect was extinguished, and we met this last misfortune with 
more tranquihty than could have reasonably been expected. 

Oct. 25. Last night there fell a heavy snow, and this morning 
it blew up cold; we suffered considerably this day, having to carry 
our boats over two carrying places. What had happened in pars- 
ing a rapid yesterday detered us from assailing such angry waters 
again. Advanced six miles. 

This day's ascent brought us to the point from whence we were 
to diverge, due north, through the wilderness, across the hills and 
mountains that intervene between this place and the head waters 
of the Chaudi^re river, which as has been already observed, flows 
into the river St. Lawrence, nearly opposite to Quebec. But be- 
fore we wander into those dismal wilds, it may not be improper to 
take a review of our progress thus far, from the time we b^an to 
ascend the river Eenebeck xmtil we arrived at the head of Dead 
River; and bring with us everything that is worthy of record, and 
that may exhibit this great enterprize in a satisfactory point of 
view: — 

The river Kenebeck is navigable for vessels of considerable 
burthen from its mouth up to Fort Western, a distance of about 
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fifty miles. It is also navigable for small vessels as far up as Fort 
Hidifax about fifteen miles [more]. From thence to the head of 
the river, it may be said to be not even boatable; and none but the 
daring Arnold and his followers would have attempted to surmount 
the obstacles that every where present themselves in the ascent 
of this river. The number of shoals and falls which obstruct this 
stream rendered a thorough passage altogether impracticable, so 
that scarce a day passed without having more or less land carriage. 

On arriving at one of these falls, we pushed as near to the shore 
as possible. Those of the detachment whose turn it was to march 
up the bank came to our assistance. Then we got out into the 
water, placed our handspikes under the bateaux and carried out. 
Our progress under these immense burthens was indeed slow, having 
to lay them down at the end of every few rods to rest. The bank 
in general being high, and especially that part of it opposite to the 
falls, we of course seldom failed to have a considerable hill to climb. 
The bed of the river is rocky, and the water for the most part is 
very shallow. Bapids and shods are very frequent, through which 
we had to haul the boats by getting out into the river; and this un- 
pleasant toil occupied us some hours of almost every day, these 
rugged places being some times many rods over. This was truly 
a Herculean task, and worthy the invincible courage of those who 
performed it. It was a magnificent spectacle to behold a long line 
of boats trailed up an almost impassable river by their mooring 
' ropes, by men not influenced by cane discipline, but by men all 
highly animated with an ardent love of their country, and stim- 
ulated with a firm resolve to render it service. Such a sight would 
have given to the patriot the most supreme delight. These prodi- 
gies, I say were not performed by a coerced soldiery, who are often 
impelled by their fears to attempt uncommon actions. No; th^ 
were the spontaneous acts of men conscious of the magnitude and 
glory of the enterprise. Who would have thought that amidst 
such imparalleled fatigues, the greatest cheerfulness prevailed, 
and that at times might be heard the merry joke, the hearty laugh. 
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Yet this was the case. Our adventures furnished us with more 
mirth and jocularity than perhaps are to be found in palaces or 
mansions of the great. Cheerfulness is the offspring of a tranquil 
mind; and when it is the companion of toil, its value is inestimable. 
Had this forsook us and had coercion for once been resorted to^ 
all had been lost. Our spirits must have sank, our ardour ex- 
tinguished, the undertaking gave up, and ourselves tarnished with 
dishonor. The affrighted inhabitants of Quebec would have never 
seen the glitter of our arms, nor have heard the whizzing of our 
balls. It is but justice here to remark that no kind of compulsion 
was used at any time. Men sensible of their duty did not stand 
in need of any. It would have been a fatal affair indeed for that 
officer, who through vanity or an intolerant spirit, had have resorted 
to such means. Some time or other he would have repented of his 
rashness. But far from this: — our officers were enraptured with 
our conduct, frequently taking an active part in our hardships, 
and animating us by their approbation and example. This surely 
is the most efficaceous method in all cases. But to return to the 
review: 

The water of this river, as has been before observed, was for 
the most part very shallow; insomuch that no use could be made of 
the oars. Could we have plied them, our employment would have 
been less toilsome; at least it would have varied our laboiir. Not 
once in the whole course of the passage from Fort Halifax to the 
head of the Xenebeck, was there an occasion for rowing. In 
pulling the bateaux through the rapids, shoals and shallows, it 
frequently happened that some of the men plunged over the head 
into the deep basons formed by the concussion of the water against 
the lai^ rocks, and with difficulty escaped drowning, especially 
those who could not swim. The shallows also formed a consider- 
able obstacle, there being scarcely water enough for the bateaux to 
glide upon. And these impediments were numerous until we ar- 
rived at the head of the river. 
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The country along the banks of the Kenebeck is much broken 
and hilly and higher up it becomes more so. And in those parts 
where the land is fertile it is thinly inhabited. But the Wilder- 
ness — who will ever delight to dwell there? Nature has appointed 
it for the beasts of the forest and not for man. These are objects 
of regard with an omniscient Providence, from whom they emanat- 
ed, and are entitled to a portion of omnipotent protection. Dom- 
inions are allotted to them by a bountiful Giver; — inhospitable 
wilds are their domains. And shall discontented man encroach 
upon their boundaries and deprive them of an inheritance which 
can never yield an increase in any way commensurate with the toil 
of Uie husbandman? Surely such an invasion must be deemed 
flagitious, and an infringement on the ordination of God. 

The distance from the place we embarked in our bateaux to 
the head of the river is about eighty miles. Our route from thence 
through the Wilderness to that part of Dead river into which we 
hiunched is 14 miles. This course was chosen by reason that this 
stream makes a considerable circuit near its mouth, and was im- 
passable for some miles. CXir course was parallel with the Kene- 
beck, which was due north. This uncommon movement occupied 
us seven days; and perhaps the most prodigious march ever accom- 
plished by man. The oppressive weight of our bateaux, the miry 
state of the earth from rain, tiie thickets, hills and swamps were 
difficulties which were surmounted with an alacrity that would 
have astonished the most extensive imagination. On Dead River 
we found relief from our hardships; the water being deep and dead 
for many miles, we could now make use of our oars, the easiest 
empl<^ment we yet had. For we rowed up 46 miles in thirty-two 
hours, carrying over two carrying places of ten rods each. From 
thence we had to use our poles and were unid>le to force a passage 
of more than ten miles per day. 

Until this period we had in general enjoyed good health and 
spirits; but unceasing fatigue began at length to make a deep im- 
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pression on some of us. Several sunk under the weight of it. 
Their strength was exhausted ; grew sick ; and as our provisions were 
vanishing away, it was deemed proper to send them back. Who 
could not have been touched with pity and admiration for these 
brave men, stmggting with ruthless toil and sickness and endeavor- 
ing to conceal their situation? When any of their comrades would 
remark to them that the[yl would not be able to advance much 
farther, they would raise up their half-bent bodies and force an 
animated look into their ghastly countenaces, observing at the 
same time that they would soon be well enough. But their piti- 
ful case was no longer to be concealed. Daily they grew worse and 
worse, became burthensome to the army, and in consequence were 
compelled to return. We parted with them with that fellow feel- 
ing, that benevolent affection which never fails to pervade a sol- 
dier's breast. They returned with heavy hearts. They lamented 
that their indisposition prevented them from sharing in this grand 
advance throughout, since they had contributed to its success thus 
far. Our parting was a separation of congenial souls, knit together 
by mutal sufferings and animated by one common cause. 

This circumstance afforded a favorable opportunity for those 
(if any there had been) whose fortitude might have failed, to have 
returned. We were all much exhausted and might have plausibly 
pretended sickness. Want was approaching, a long pathless wild- 
erness covered with snow to be marched through, together with a 
piercing cold atmosphere — all these things considered, it would not 
have been wonderful if some pretence had been preferred to escape 
these threatened evils. On the contrary, it is more wonderful 
that an unanimous determination to return did not prevail. 

Before we resume our Journal, it may be proper to give a brief 
description of the situation of the wilds through which our army 
had to pass: 

The distance from the head of Dead River until we reached 
the inhabited parts of Canada is 129 miles. The country is broken 
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Up with mountains and ridges, covered with rubbish that has been 
collecting since the creation. Ponds and swamps are numerous. 
A few spots of it may be fit for cultivation. Snows lay here in the 
mountains probably the year round. In the sides of those moun- 
tains there are large cavities among the rocks, which in the cold 
seasons are filled with snow. These were the graves, no doubt, of 
many of our poor enfeebled men who perished during this terrible 
march. A dreary aspect, a perpetual silence, an universal void, 
form the face of nature in this part of the world. Our sufferings 
in these gloomy regions are now to be told. 

On the 26th of October we left Dead River pond, which forms 
its head, with all our bateaux, and carried to a fourth pond, from 
whence there were outlets into three other ponds, through which 
we rowed; then carried one mile over a ridge and encamped, having 
advanced seven miles. The day was very cold, and the ground 
covered with a pretty deep snow which had fell in the night of the 
25th; in consequence, our progress was much impeded by reason 
that we could not distinguish ground sufficiently solid to march 
upon with our burdens; some of us frequently sUpped into bogs. 

Oct. 27. Crossed a pond this morning half a mile broad, 
carried fifteen perches to another pond two miles over to what we 
denominated the Terrible Carrying Place; a dismal portage indeed 
of two miles and fifty perches; intersected with a considerable ridge 
covered with fallen trees, stones and brush. The ground adjacent 
to this ridge is swampy, plentifully strewed with old dead logs, 
and with every thing that could render it impassable. Over this 
we forced a passage, the most distressing of any we had yet per- 
formed. The ascent and descent of the hill was inconceivably 
difficult. The boats and carriers often fell down into the snow, 
some of them were much hurt by reason of their feet sticking fast 
among the stones. Attempts were made to trail them over, but 
there was too much obstruction in the way. Besides we were very 
feeble from former fatigues and short allowance of but a pint of 
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flour each man per day for nearly two weeks past, so that this day's 
movement was by far the most oppressive of any we had exper- 
ienced. We however surmounted this obstacle and encamped on 
a small stream running into Chaudi^re pond, advancing this day 
nearly five miles. We now determined to leave our boats in the 
woods, as the oppression of carrying them was becoming absolutely 
intolerable. Our provisions were nearly gone, many of the guns 
had been lost; the boats therefore, could be of no other service 
than to carry us and the tents down the Chaudi^re; but we pro- 
posed to push for Quebec by land, and adopt for our tentage the 
canopy of Heaven. To these propositions our officers readily 
assented and with inexpressible joy we dropt those grievous bur- 
thens, except one to cany Mr. M'l^Uand, our first heutenant, 
down the river, who was sick and totally unable to march by land. 

Oct. S8. This morning we took out our guns, with everything 
that was portable, from the bateaux, and got ready our packs. 
Here we had dealt out to us the remnant of our flour; meat had been 
no part of our sustenance for many days before. Each man's divi- 
dend was four pints, with an unknown desert before us of several 
days' march. 

This day a messenger came to us, with a letter from Col. Ar- 
nold, informing us that Gen. Schuyler commanding a part of the 
New York forces had a successful skirmish with the regulars and 
Indians, during which he had taken a considerable number of pris- 
oners. This news was very pleasing to us all — how happy would 
we have been to have had no other dangers to face but the enemy. 
The Colonel also informed us that the Canadians would receive 
us kindly; and in three days we would meet provisions in our way. 
This unfortimate piece of intelligence, though it revived our spirits 
at the time, was the cause of oiu- distresses afterwards; for we eat 
up our allowance more cheerfully than we otherwise would have 
done. No provisions reached us imtil within a day's march of the 
frontiers. Advanced this day twelve miles. 
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Oct. SO. Last night we encamped between our fires, cleared 
away the snow, and made our beds of leaves and rubbish, sleeping 
as comfortably as could be expected, without any covering. This 
morning we moved on toward the head of the Chaudi^re, marching 
over mountains and ridges, through swamps and mire up to our 
knees in many places, the ground strewed with logs for several 
perches; enough to tire the stoutest men, much more such feeble 
wretches as we were. Our route now was over a continual suc- 
cession of ridges and ruts, interspersed with morasses, as di£5cult 
of access as can be imagined. Marched fourteen miles. 

The order to march which the army now pursued was irregular; 
scattered in a Une of some miles; two companies seldom being to- 
gether. Throughout the whole march there had been separate 
distances between the di£ferent divisions of the army. But at 
this period those who could clamber over the ruts the most speedily 
took the lead. 

Oct. 30. This day we went astray, wandering all day over 
mountains and through bogs as usual. In the after part of the day 
we came to a small river, waded it, which took us up to our wastes, 
and then marched on with our clothes wet, until night, at which 
time we were within four or five miles of the camp we left in the 
morning. The day was very cold, so that we were almost perished 
before fires could be kindled. Never perhaps was there a more for- 
lorn set of human beings collected together in one place: — every 
one of us shivering from head to foot, as hungry as wolves, and 
nothing to eat save the little flour we had left, which we made 
dought of and baked in the fires, of which we had an abundance, 
and enough for all the armies in the world. This night many of 
us made our last scanty meal. Marched this day twenty miles. 

Oct. 31. Last night came upon the route our advance party 

had taken; and this circumstance trifling as it was, and which was 

in no manner calculated to afford immediate relief; yet in the midst 

of those hideous and lonesome depths of the world, the sight of 
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human footsteps revived oixr fallen spirits. We pushed on briskly, 
and forced a passage this day of twenty-six miles. In the evening 
we came up with Mr. M'Lelland, who had come down the river 
in the batteau with four of our men to take care of him. They had 
been overturned in the water, and very narrowly escaped drown- 
ing. They lost all their cloathes, blankets, ammunition, guns and 
provisions. Captain Smith also lost his chest and clothes, with 
those of the lieutenants belonging to his company, and Mr. John 
Henry, a volxmteer in said company lost £70 in cash. This was 
a fatal stroke for our brave but unfortunate lieutenant. 

Mr. Mclielland, being far spent, was left in care of two men. 
He was greatly esteemed by the whole company, and by the offic- 
ers and men of the whole detachment. Here we parted with him 
in great tenderness, expecting never to see him again. Our officers 
and those of our men who yet had some flour remaining, left him a 
part, and then we proceeded on our march. This day the whole 
army as far as I could learn, run out of provisions entirely. 

Notwithstanding the disordered state of our march yet each 
one made out to keep by, and support the feebleness of his com- 
rade. The universal weakness of body that now prevailed over 
every man increased hourly on accoimt of the total destitution of 
food; and the craggy mounds over which we had to pass, together 
with the snow and the cold penetrating through our death-like 
frames, made our situation completely wretched, and nothing but 
death was wanting to finish our sufferings. It was a dispiriting, 
a heartrending sight, to see these men whose weakness was reduced 
to the lowest degree, struggling among the rocks and in the swamps 
and falhng over the logs. It was no uncommon sight, as we as- 
cended these ruthless mountains, to see those coming down the 
moimtains in our rear, falling down upon one another in the act of 
mutually assisting each other. Whose heart would not have melt^ 
ed at this spectacle? It would have excited commiseration in the 
breast of a savage to have beheld those weak creatures, on coming 
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to the brow of one of those awful hills, making a halt, as if calculat- 
ing whether their strength was sufficient for the descent; at last 
he casts his eyes to the adjacent hill, and sees his comrades clamber- 
ing up among the snow and rocks. — He is encouraged — ^he descends, 
he stumbles against some obstruction, and falls headlong down the 
precipice, his gim flying far from him a considerable distance. 
His comrade staggers down to his assistance, and in his eagerness 
falls down himself; at length the wretches raise themselves up and 
go in search of their guns, which they find buried in the snow — •■ 
ihey wade through the mire to the foot of the next steep and gaze 
up at its summit, contemplating what they must suffer before they 
reach it. — They attempt it, catching at every twig and shrub they 
can lay hold of — their feet fly from them — they fall down — to rise 
no more. Alas, alas, our eyes were too often assailed with these 
horrid spectacles — my heart sickens at the recollection. 

November 1. Our deplorable situation reduced us to the sad 
necessity of every man to shift for himself. We had all along aided 
our weaker brethem: But the dreadful moment had now arrived 
when these friendly offices could no longer be performed. Many 
of the men began to fall behind and those in any condition to march 
were scarcely able to support themselves; so that it was impossible 
for us to bring them along; and if we tarried with them, we must all 
have perished. It was therefore given out this morning by our 
officers, for every man to shift for himself, and save his own life if 
possible. This measure opened upon us a scene of the bitterest 
sorrow. It is far b^ond my power of deserption to give even a 
faint outline of that woeful separation. Oh killing recollection— 
when will the remembrance of that mournful period cease to dis- 
turb my mind? When we moved off from before them, how did 
the unhappy companions of all our toils and sufferings strive with 
all their might to keep up with us, and to tread in our footsteps, 
calling out to us as well as their feeble voices would allow — "Will 
you leave us to perish in this wilderness?" Never will that heart- 
piercing interrogatory forsake my memory. What heart would 
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not have been pierced with the most poignant emotion? It was 
an exclamation that overwhdmed our souls with indescribable 
horror — some of those who were advanced turned back, and de- 
clared that they would prefer death to leaving them; others stop- 
ped their ears and moved off with all the expedition in their power. 
Dreadful indeed was this separation. For when we beheld those 
unfortunate men, who had, hand in hand with us, subdued every 
obstacle that had fallen in our way, thus left, thus forsaken through 
the operation of an imperious necessity, our spirits sank to the 
lowest ebb, and we moved off with hearts oppressed with a weight 
of woe which nothing but the perpetual pinching of hunger was able 
to controul. Their haggard looks, their ghastly countenances, 
their emaciated bodies, and their struggles to proceed with us, 
have left impressions on our minds which nothing but death can 
erase. As we advanced, we saw with bitterest anguish their weak 
attempts to follow, but a mountain closed the scene between us 
and many of them forever. Their survivors will never fail, on a 
recurrence to this cruel day, to shed a flood of tears to their 
memory. 

With heavy-laden hearts we marched on over a succession 
of hills and mountains enough to outdo the sturdiest traveller. 
On our way passed by many of the musketmen in the most deplor- 
able conditions; nearly exhausted; and exposed to the rigours of 
the season. We found some of them eating dog, which they had 
roasted entire, not having had anything to eat for two-some three- 
days before. They devoured this strange repast with extream 
voracity, not exciting the skin, feet or entrails. I saw one of them 
offer a dollar for a bit of cake weighing not more than two oimces, 
which was refused. Oiu- situation was not preferable to theirS. 
This day we forced a march of twenty miles, and encamped; our 
strength so reduced that but a few of us were able to raise a fire. 
Our spirits were so depressed by the occurrences of this day that 
death would have been a welcome messenger to have ended our 
woes. 
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Nov. S. This morning when we arose to resume our march, 
many of us were so weak as to be unable to stand without the sup- 
port of our guns. I myself, whom Providence had endowed with 
an uncommon degree of strength, staggered about like a drunken 
man. We had eaten no food for several diqrs. However we got 
on OUT packs and set out through the woods, hoping to see some 
inhabitants, but we stumbled on over hills and swamps, mile after 
mile, without any visible prospect of relief. Our weakness was now 
so great that a small twig across the way was su£Scient to bring the 
stoutest of us to the ground. 

This day I roasted my shot-pouch and eat it. It was now 
four days since I had eat anything save the skin of a squirrel I bad 
picked up in a tent some time before, and had accidentally put it 
into my pocket. A number resorted to the same «q>edient; and 
in a short time there was not a shot-pouch to be seen among all 
those within my view. This was the'last resort, and approach- 
ing destruction appeared the only medium through which we could 
pass from our present calamities. Hope was now partly extin- 
guished; and its place supplied with a deep insensibiUty, which is 
often in desperate cas^ the precursor of some extraordinaiy change. 
Before and behind us and on all sides of us, we could discover noth- 
ing but a wide waste, unadorned with the smoke of any inhabitants. 
There was nothing in all the gloomy scenery that surroimded us, 
to interest the feelings for a moment, or call a gleam of pleasure 
upon the dejected soul. All was silence. Every object tended to 
dismay the heart, already too much oppressed. The light that 
shone upon it served but to render its dreary aspect more visible. 
There was nothing magnificent to arouse our benighted imi^ina- 
tions, only at times when we gained the summit of a high mountain, 
we could discover the Chaudldre veering its course through those 
lofty hills whose frowning brows seemed to threaten its meanderings 
with a final steppage, whilst it endeavours, as it were, to escape the 
impending ruin. 
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WMlst we were reeling up and down those grievous heists, 
which appeared to be endless, our Q^es were arrested by the ap- 
pearance of a quantity of cattle on the margin of the river coming 
towards us, hurried on by men with horses loaded with sacks. At 
this sight we made a halt and silently gazed upon each other as if 
doubting our senses; until we were roused from our stupor by the 
shout of our deliverers. 

This sudden change was like a transition from death to life. 
The decayed animation that glimmered in our wretched frames 
revived. The pleasing sensations that thrilled through our frozen 
blood reanimated our expiring lives. Joy and hope sprung up to- 
gether, vibrated upon evety nerve, and quickened our fallen exis- 
tence. We with one accord Ufted up our hands and eyes to heaven 
and blessed that gracious God for this great deliverance. We called 
out to our companions in the rear, that provisions were in sight. — 
"Provisions in sight" resotmded from hill to hill. But alas, alas, 
many too many heard the glad tidings no doubt, who were never 
able to partake of the bounty. 

Those benevolent men who brought us this relief, fell to work; 
and in a short time had some of the beasts slaughtered. They 
then mounted their horses, taking with them such sustemmce as 
was portable, and flew after those in our rear, shouting as they 
reached the top of every hill. Some of them returned late in the 
evening with the most forlorn objects that ever my eyes beheld. 
They had foimd them fallen to the earth, sunk in the snow, and 
on the point of expiring; the cold had penetrated their every pore. 
Th^ gave them bread and saved them from death, placed them 
upon horses, and in this condition they arrived in our camp, in- 
sen^ble to every thing around them. Others of these good men 
pushed on in pursuit of those who were still farther behind, and 
administered relief to every suffering object they found in the way. 
In the morning they returned with a number of our comrades whom 
they had rescued from the brink of destruction. 
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Our camp this night exhibited a spectacle truly affecting, and 
such as would have penetrated the most obdurate heart. It re- 
sembled an assembly of spectres rather than of men. But we soon 
roused up several good fires; laid our meat upon the embers, and 
for the first time for more than three weeks past were regaled with 
the incense of a sumptuous banquet. About 300 of us partook of 
it; the major part of the army was yet in the woods. If the feeble 
whom we could not avoid contemplating in a perishing state, had 
have been now with us, our happiness would have been complete. 
But the idea of their deplorable case filled our minds with in- 
quietude. 

Nov. 3. We were informed that it was twenty long miles to 
the first inhabitants; — that Col. Arnold had got in two days be- 
fore; that he was making arrangements for our comfort at every 
convenient place; and that the Canadians were impatient to re- 
ceive us. After the provisions were moved on to succour the men 
in our rear, we resumed our march in good spirits. The Country 
is now less mountainous, yet this day's march was as disagreeable 
as any preceding one; and would in all probability have been our 
final overthrow, had not last night's refreshment fortified us against 
it: — We waded several small rivers, which fell into the Chaudi^re, 
as well as several swamps, up to our knees. It was very cold, and 
snowed almost the whole of the day. In the evening we came in 
sight of a house, the first we had seen for four weeks and three days, 
except an Indian cabin on Dead River. Advanced this day twenty 
miles; yesterday twelve. 

Nov. 4. Last night we got plenty of good beef and potatoes, 
but not much bread. Snowed all night; our encampment very 
imcomfortable. This morning marched down the river, where the 
inhabitants are thicker settled, -who received us very hospitably. 
The people looked on us with amazement; and seemed to doubt 
whether or not we were human beings. To see a number of famish- 
ed creatures, more like ghosts than men, issuing from a dismal 
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Wilderness, with arms in their hands, was the most astonishing 
sight they ever beheld. They however administered to our neces- 
sities, and loaded us with favours. Advanced this day ten miles. 

Nov. 5. We continued our march down the river; the people 
very hospitable; provisions plenty, but veiy dear — milk one shilling 
per quart — bread, one shilling per loaf not more than 3 lb. Marched 
this day 13 miles. 

Nov. 6. This day came up with Col. Arnold and our ad- 
vanced party, that had been despatched out of the Wilderness. 
We heartily congratulated each other on our meeting; a circum- 
stance that we once scarcely expected. We took up our march at 
2 o'clock and continued it on till 12 o'clock at night — the roads 
exceeding bad; most of the way half leg deep with mud and water. 

Nov. 7. This morning a lieutenant and twenty men were sent 
forward to see if the route was clear from any obstruction. March- 
ed until 2 o'clock in the morning. When we halted we were with- 
in sight of Quebec, the river St. Lawrence between us and the town. 
We were filled with joy at this event, when we saw ourselves at 
the end of our destination; and at length freed from the misery we 
endured in the woods. 

Nov. 8. Took up our quarters upon the river bank. In this 
encampment we remained until the 13th. During our stay here 
those of our detachment who had survived their sufferings, arrived 
in a miserable state, having lost themselves for almost two days. 
They informed us that a number of the musketmen, and some of the 
Riflemen had perished in the woods. Though this intelligence was 
what we expected, yet the recollection of their participation in all 
our toils and suffering, together with the attachments that had 
been formed amongst us, did not fail to produce upon us all the 
most lively sensation of sorrow. But a circumstance arose that 
assuaged the poignancy of our feelings: — it was the arrival in camp 
of a great number whom we never exx>ected to see: the history of 
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whose sufferings is aimost incredible: — many of them were so far 
spent that they dropped Ufeless into the snow. Their comrades 
resorted to the very extraordinary method to revive them; they 
nibbed their bodies with snow, mitil their congealed blood assumed 
a free circulation. Then th^ raised them to their feet, and sup- 
ported them until motion and the effects of this singular operation 
enable (sic) them to stagger on a few miles further. Many of them 
eat not only their shot-pouches, but also their breeches. The major- 
ity of them could not obtain even this sapless nourishment. 
Strange as it may appear, yet it is a fact that this same nourish- 
ment afforded an uncommon relish. No one can imagine who 
hath not experienced it, the sweetness of a roasted shot-pouch to 
the famished appetite. 

On the 10th an attempt was made by the enemy to carry away 
a quantity of flour and other provisions that was lodged in a mill 
on our side of the river. But we captured the party, commanded 
by a midshipman belonging to a frigate lying in the harbor. We 
were inf onned by the prisoner that Quebec had received a reinforce- 
ment of 170 men. For these several days past we have been em- 
ployed in constructing scaling ladders for the purpose of storming 
the town. 

Nov. 13. About 9 o'clock this evening we began to cross the 
St. Lawrence, in boats and bark canoes. Some of the canoes over- 
set and a few gims and some clothing were lost, but none of the 
men. We all got over by four o'clock in the morning, at a place 
called Wolfe's Cove, so denominated from its being the spot where 
the celebrated General Wolfe landed. The river here is about two 
miles broad, llie night was veiy cold; so that those who fell in 
the water, especially, were almost frozen before they reached the 
opposite shore. We were compelled to leave the ladders behind; 
and this circumstance disabled us to attack the town, which if we 
could have done, would have been crowned with success — the 
place being at this time in a very defenceless state, the whole garri- 
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son consisting only of about 300 men. It had been submitted to 
a council of war, whether or not it was advisable to attack the town ; 
but it was decided in the negative by a majority, it is said of only 
one. 

Nov. 14. This morning we were fired on by the frigate, but 
received no damage. We took up our quarters in some very good 
houses near the city, which had been deserted by the owners on 
our approach. Our ammunition was now too scarce to attempt 
any military movement of consequence. The enemy had on the 
ISth received a considerable accession to their force. The idea 
of an attack was given up for the present, until we should receive 
some supplies from Gen. Montgomery, whose arrival we shortly 
expected. The only hostile parade that we made at this time, 
was as we passed in review before the enemy, to salute them with 
several cheers, which they answered with a few shot, that did not 
injure any of us. In this delightful encampment we remained 
until the 30th, living in a sumptuous manner. The houses were 
close and warm; wood plenty; provisions of eveiy kind in abun- 
dance. The Canadians were highly rejoiced at our arrival among 
them; they were constantly in our camp, and never failed to bring 
us a present of some eatables, such as potatoes, turnips, and such 
things as we stood in need of. Our camp furnished a pretty good 
market. We enjoyed ourselves well. — without breaking out into 
extravagance. Our accommodations, rare and excellent as th^ 
were did not form a Capua for us. We were secure from the ap- 
prehension of any danger, either of famine or the enemy, who did 
not once attempt to dislodge us. Our tranquiUty was disturbed 
only when those unpleasant recollections of our disastei^ in the 
Wilderness obtruded on our minds; but the hi{^ sense we enter- 
tained of the grandeur of the performance, and the honour we con- 
ceived ourselves justly entitled to, for our patience and fortitude 
throu^out, were considerations that made amends for all our dis- 
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ttesses.* It would be recollected that the detachment consisted 
originally of 1,100 men including officers. Col. Enos returned 
with 300. My 3d lieutenant, Mathew Irwin, who took sick at the 
first Fond, was left there in the care of 4 men, all of whom returned. 
The sick sent back from Dead River, including those ordered to 
take care of them, amounted to 200. The force that escaped the 
perils of the Wilderness and reached the banks of the St. Lar- 
rence, amounted to 610. We, therefore, lost in the wilds between 
70 and 80. But I am inclined to believe that some of these got 
to the inhabitants, in a state no doubt that required weeks to re- 
vive; of this I have no proof — I wish sincerely it may be so. 

Nov. 20. Ordered to march up the river to Point aux Trem- 
bles, seven miles, where we remained in exceeding good quarters 
until the 2d of December. 

Here we were joined by Gen. Montgomery with the New York 
forces, who brought with him an abundant supply of artillery, 
muskets, ammunition and clothing; the latter article we stood much 
in need of, our uniforms being sadly defaced in marching through 
the woods; inasmuch that many of us were partly naked by the 
time we reached the frontier. 

Gen. Montgomery was bom to conmiand. His easy and 
affable condescension to both officers and men, while it forbids an 
improper familiarity, creates love and esteem; and ^ibibits him 
the gentleman and the soldier. He is tall and very well made; and 
possesses a captivating address. He is a native of Ireland. His 
recent successes give us the highest confidence in him. He com- 
plimented us highly for our patience and fortitude under all our 
late trials. 

*Dt. Gordon, after giving an account of tfa« lufferiiigB of this detacliiDent in the Wider- 
■WU obaerves that— "The loldien exerciied the greatest fortitude and patience under the diffl- 
cultiet that occuned; and when again in the midst of plenty and an easy situation, loon lost 
«U painful remembrance of what had Iwppened and gloried in having accomplished, by their 
indefatigable seal and industry, an undertaking aboTe the common race of men in this de- 
bauched age." 

290 
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Dec. i. Tiua day marched down to Quebec, and on the Sd 
laid siege to the town. Our whole force amounted only to 800; 
and 70 of those unfit for duty. During our stay at Point aux 
Trembles Gen. Carleton marched into Quebec with all the forces 
he could procure. His force now consisted of 1,500, protected 
by walls and batteries. Our General caused batteries to be con- 
structed of snow and water, which soon became soUd ice. He then 
sent out a flag' to Gen. Carleton, to surrender the place and spare 
the effusion of blood; but it was shot at from the walls. This af- 
fair exasperated us all in a very high degree. A flag sent by Col. 
Arnold on our arrival had been treated in the same manner. Our 
artillery, amounting to five pieces and a howitzer, now opened a 
heavy fire upon the town, which was kept up for several hours with- 
out any effect. The enemy kept up a steady cannonade, but with- 
out doing us any harm. 

On the 26th a council was held, to which all the officers of the 
army were invited; when the question for an assault was put and 
carried almost unanimously. 

PREPARATIONS FOR STORMINO QUEBEC. 

The scaling ladders that had been left at the other side of the 
river, were brought over. Our arms were examined and put in 
the best order. On the evening of the iStii we paraded at Capt. 
Morgan's quarters, where we were addressed in a handsome man- 
ner by Gen. Montgomery on the subject of the intended attack. 
He pointed out the necessity of it, and the certainty of its success. 
He observed that nothing was wanting to insure victory, but the 
exercise of that valor we so triumphantly displayed under the most 
unparalled sufferings. He concluded, that if we succeeded, we 
would rescue a province from the British yoke, win it for our coim- 
try, and obtain for ourselves immortal honor. The address was 
sensible and conscice; and the engaging oratory of the General 
highly enraptured us. We answered him with a cheer, declaring 
that whatever his Excellency was pleased to command we were 
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ready to ob^. On the S7th, in the evening the whole army cap- 
able of bearing arms assembled according to orders, and were on 
the point of marching to battle; but the order was countermanded. 
This night two* men deserted to the enemy, which put them on 
their guard. To this infernal act of treachery the failure of the 
enterprize may in a great degree be attributed. On the 30th, 
orders were issued to parade at 2 o'clock the next morning. Ac- 
cordingly on the Slst we were under arms at the time appointed. 
The plan of attack is as follows: — The General to attack by Cape 
Diamond at the South end of the town, at the head of 200 men. 
Col. Arnold to attack through the suburbs of St. Roc, at the head 
of 360 men, including the riflemen commanded by Captains Mor- 
gan, Hendricks and Smith; together with a piece of artillery. Col. 
Livingston and Major Brown at the head of the 160 Canadians 
and Massachusetts troops to make a false attack near St. John's 
gate. This was the central division; and were to let oflf the rockets, 
as signals for the general attack. 

All things being in readiness, each division moves on towards 
the town, impatient to commence the assault. The morning is 
very stormy, which hinders the enemy from seeing our movements. 
The snow is very deep, which increases momently by the snow that 
is falling. The piece of artillery on a sled cannot be got along, 
and is left behind. All eyes are now directed to the place from 
whence the rockets are to ascend; they are let off precisely at 5 
o'clock — ^instantly the enemy beat to arms; for when they saw the 
signals they conjectured that ill was intended them. Our advance 
party consisting of 30 men impetuously rush on and attack a bat- 
tery on a wharf. Capt. Morgan being in front, advances to their 
aid, followed by Capt. Hendricks. We fire into the portholes 
with our rifles with such effect, that the enemy cannot discharge 
a single cannon — save one on our approach that did no damage. 
Perhaps there is no similar instance in modem warfare of a battery 

*Moruan u the only wriUs who tmj» ttpo: othen agree od one, Sftinud Sin^eUm, ■ Rhoda 
Uud lergMnt. — [Ed.] 
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being sil^iced by a few riflemen. Several discharges of musketry 
are now made upon us from the houses and other unexpected places : 
Col. Arnold receives a bad wound in his leg, and is carried to the 
hospital. We now scale the battery with our ladders, led on by 
the intrepid Morgan and our brave captain. This bold act so 
confounds the guard, that thirty of them instantly surrender, and 
are immediately secured. This affair occupies us but about SO 
minutes, — one killed and 6 or 7 wounded. During this combat, 
the main body now commanded by Maj. Meigs, approaches, being 
much interrupted by the deepness of the snow and an incessant 
fire of the enemy from walls and houses, which killed and wounded 
several, without our people being able to annoy them in the least. 
They enter the town at our right, just as we had finished our task, — 
we gave them a cheer and they returned it. We are reinforced with 
a small party, then push on throu^ alleys to the next battery, rush 
close up to it unobserved, fire in at the portholes, wounds some of 
the guards, and deters them from using their cannon. By keeping 
close to the battery, we not only stop the mouths of the artillery, 
but prevent the musketry from injuring us, a considerable body 
of whom we now perceive behind the battery ready to salute us 
as we mount the wall. Our officers deem it proper to suspend 
scaling the wall until the main body come up, at whose delay we 
are astonished: in the meantime we challenge the enemy to come 
out into the open space and fight us, which however th^ do not 
choose to accept. Some cowards fire upon us from the windows of 
houses which only serves to make us laugh.-They point out the 
muzzles of their guns, skreening themselves behind the window 
frames, and fire at random; the bullets seldom coming within per- 
ches of us — some of us amuse ourselves by emptying our rifles in 
at these windows. We have heard for some time, heavy discharges 
of musketry and artillery in different parts of the town: — ^we are 
elated with this music and shout — "Quebec is ours." We again in- 
vite the enemy to come out from behind their covert, and try our 
rifles, which we offer to them for sale at a low rate. They, however. 
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decline the oflfer, observing that they shortly expect them for noth- 
ing. Our main body now appears, having taken a wrong route 
throi^h narrow and crooked streets, exposed to a cowardly fire 
from hoiises. — We heartily cheer each other, and now prepare to 
storm the battery — ^the ladders are laid to the wall— our gallant 
officers are mounting followed by several men when a furious dis- 
charge of musketry is let loose upon us from behind houses; in an 
instant we are assailed from different quarters with a deadly fire. We 
now find it impossible to force the batteiy or guard the portholes any 
longer. — ^We rush on to every part, rouse the enemy from their 
coverts, and force a body of them to an open fight, some of our 
riflemen take to houses and do considerable execution. We are 
now attacked by Uirice our niunber; the battle becomes hot, and 
is much scattered; but we distinguish each other by hemlock sprigs 
previously placed in our hats. All our officers act moat gallantly. 
Betwixt every peal the awful voice of Morgan is heard, whose 
gigantic stature and terrible appearance carries dismay among 
the foe wherever he comes. My brave Captain is sublimated with 
the most exalted courage; he seems to be all soul; and moves as if 
he did not touch the earth. But whilst he is most heroically 
animating us with his voice and example, a ball fiies into his breast 
and lays him dead upon the spot. We have no time to weep — 
We are now attacked in our rear. — ^the enemy increase momently — 
they call out to us to surrender, but we surrender them our bullets, 
and retreat to the first battery; here we maintain ourselves until 
10 o'clock, when surroimded on every side, many of our officers and 
men slain, and no hope of escape, we are reluctantly compelled to 
surrender ourselves prisoners of war, after having fought manfully 
for more than three hours. 

The division imder the General was also unsuccessful. He 
together with several officers and 11 men were killed in the begin- 
ning of the attack, and the rest retreated. He was interred with 
military honors by the order of General Carleton. It was in con- 
sequence of the failure of this division, that the enemy turned their 
294 
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whole force upon us. There was about 100 killed and wounded; 
and nearly 400 taken prisoners. 

After we were made prisoners, we were taken to an old French 
College, our officers were taken from out amongst us. Some rum 
and a biscuit apiece were given to us. We were kindly treated both 
by Gen. Carleton and the people of the town, until one Deway 
was placed over us, who sold the provisions allowed us, for his own 
profit. But the Lord of Hosts soon delivered us out of his hands; 
for he was taken with the small pox, which swept him from ofiF the 
face of the earth. On the 31st of March, a plot was laid amongst 
us to free ourselves. The plan was as follows: We made officers 
of our Serjeants, and formed ourselves into three divisions. The 
first division was to take the guard that stood over us. The 2d was 
to secure the guard at St. John's gate. The third, among whom 
was the artilleiy-men, was to seize the cannon and turn them upon 
the town. Then we procured a person to go over to the army under 
Col. Arnold now blockading [the] place, and notify the Col. of the 
plot, and the signals to be used; but a scoundrel* that knew of it, 
informed the barrick master. The consequence was, that the Ser- 
jeants were all put in irons, seven in a bolt; and the privates hand- 
cuffed two and two t(^ther. Here we lay wretched, ragged, and 
covered with vermin, until the 8th of May, when Col. Arnold 
retreated up the river. Then Gen. Carleton ordered our irons to 
be knocked off; and on the 6th of June his excellency came into 
the jail, and observed to us, that if he could depend upon our word 
of honor to behave peaceably and not to take up arms in future 
against his majesty, he would engage to send us home. He then 
presented a paper purporting his request, which we all signed. 
This humane gentleman was much moved at our miserable situa- 
tion; for in addition to our rags, we were all badly effected with 
the scurvy, and some us past a cure. There was a number also 
disabled by their woimds. His excellency directly caused relief 

'John HftD, ft dcMrter from tiM Biitiih armr at hoaioB.—Codamt, 
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to be giv«i> and sent eadi of us a shirt. He informed us that we 
shoiild embark in 10 days or less. Accordingly on the 7th (rf 
August, 1776, we were put on board four transports, and after a 
boisterous passage, were landed at the point of Elizabethtown, on 
the 24th of S^tember, having been prisoners nearly nine months: 
We marched inunediately for Philadelphia, where we received 
money and clothing from the public agents. 

I now felt all the eagerness imaginable to reach home. After 
taking an affectionate leave of my comrades, I hurried oS with a 
full heart to Shearman's valley, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, 
where I was received with great joy by all my relatives, friends 
and acquaintances. 

THE END. 
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